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is the term recently approved we move to new quarters 


to describe the printing : 
process heretofore called by ' where we will be better 


many names, such as Process ; 

Engraving, Embossograph- equipped to serve all pro- 

ing, Raised Printing, etc. é 
ducers of *Thermography. 


Note the new address. 


New Address: 


PN WOOD, NATHAN & VIRKUS CO., Inc. 


47 W rd Stree 
ioe 112 Charlton Street 
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The Trend 
is to the Ludlow 


Printers everywhere are coming to appreciate the 
advantages of straight-line production in the compos- 
ing room afforded by the Ludlow, which delivers job 
and display composition direct from hot metal into 
slugs ready to drop in the form. 

No type replacements, no type casting, no type Stor- 
age, no case laying, no distribution of type after print- 
ing—all these processes are eliminated entirely by the 
Ludlow. All the compositor has to do is to set matrices, 
and he can set and distribute them in less time than is 


required to set single types, not including distribution. 





The Ludlow system is a more logical system. It is 
effecting great economies in job and display composi- 
tion and earning greater profits for its users. So it results 
inevitably that the trend is to the Ludlow. 

Are you fully informed regarding the economies the 


Ludlow will effect in your plant? 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 
2032 Clybourn Avenue 


Chicago 


ANNSSANNVAANNNAANAETRANRTNS 


LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION 
5-1 1 











Cylinder Presses, Platen 


Presses, Rotary Presses... 
or any other presses carrying 
hard packing can be made ready 
in less time, and a decided decrease 
in wear on forms is effected when 
Carmichael Relief Blankets are used. 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET CO., Atlanta, Georgia 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: 311 MILLS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 













RELIEF BLANKETS | 4 


( Patented ) 














Write for Booklet and Price List 


















Your Supply House Sells THE INLAND PRINTER 


66 R’ t ' N 99 Volume 82, No. 5 February, 1929 
J. L. Frazier, Editor Mutton F. Batpwin, Associate Editor 














VARIABLE 20th CENTURY Published Monthly by 
SPEED AND INK THE INLAND PRINTER eneneney 
PULLEYS FOUNTAINS Re yy Teen era 













Products of the 
TERMS: United States, $4 a year in advance; single copy, 40c. 
HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY Canada, $4.50; single copy, 45c. Foreign, $5 a year;single copy, 50c. 


Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


“Always Satisfactory and Dependable” 












Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the post office at 
Chicago, Illinois, under act of March 3, 1879 
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Fastest Flat-Bed Press on the Market 
7,500 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 


Once Through the Press | The New Era is a roll feed, flat-bed and 

Completes the Job platen press, built in sections. Assembled 
as desired to print one or more colors on 
one or both sides of the paper, cloth or 
cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, num- 
ber, cut and score, re-inforce and eyelet 
tags, and a number of other special opera- 
tions, all in one passage through the press. 


Delivers the product slit, cut into sheets or 
rewound, counted and separated into batches 
as desired. Most economical machine for 
specialty work requiring good color distribu- 
tion and accurate registry. 













ee 





This ill press to print three 
colors on the face and one on the back of the 
stock with slitters, punch head and rewind 


























Send us samples and particulars of your requirements and let 
us show you what we can do therewith. Ask for literature. 


THE NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Straight and Cedar Streets, Paterson, New Jersey 
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INTERTYPE 
WIDE-TOOTH 
MATRIX. 
Note the 
Broad 
Wearing 
Surface 


When these 
wear out 
you must 
buy new 
matrices 


Intertype Wide-Tooth Matrices 
Last Longer and Save Money 


@ Several of the matrices used in any line composing machine are 
supported by only one tooth on each side. These teeth must stand 
all the wear. If the matrices are large and heavy, like head-letter and 
display matrices, the single tooth on each side is subjected to extreme- 
ly severe service. When they wear out the matrices must be scrapped. 
@Glance at the accompanying illustrations and see the difference 
between the Intertype’s Wide-Tooth Matrices (patented) and the or- 
dinary narrow-tooth matrices. Note that the wearing surface of the 
Intertype matrix tooth is several times broader than that of anarrow 
tooth matrix. Which kind would you naturally expect to last longer ? 
@ The Intertype Wide-Tooth feature has another important advant- 
age... the matrices always hang straight on the tooth bars. They need 
not be pushed into vertical position in the transfer from one tooth bar 
to another. This not only saves wear but also prevents distributor 
troubles. To further insure resistance to wear, Wide-Tooth Matrices 
are made from a superior quality hard brass of special composition. 
QIntertype Wide-Tooth Matrices are one of Intertype’s forty-three im- 
provements—one of the reasons why Intertypes produce more com- 
position, cost less to operate and maintain, and are more dependable. 


INTERTYPE 
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ORDINARY 
NARROW-TOOTH 
MATRIX. 
Note the 
Narrow 
Wearing 
Surface 
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Of Course~ 


There’ a Reason 


Any effort to account for the phenomenal 
growth of the Trade Composition industry 
must be founded on this FACT: The Trade 
Composztor has met the increased demand for his 
product with satisfactory service — otherwise, 
the business of trade typesetting would 
never have developed beyond the crude 
experimental stages of the 1900's. 


/ 


—~, In no other trade-service branch of the printing 
industry has there been a more determined, sincere and 
successful effort to give the printer-customer just what 
he wants —when he wants it. 


. The splendidly equipped and efficiently operated 
Trade Composition Plants of both the United States 
and Canada are rendering a service in machine and hand 
typesetting and complete make-up which is a boon to 
the printer. In the fact that this service has met with 
the approval of those using it, lies the reason for the 
spectacular growth of the most highly specialized unit 
in the printing industry. 


Most of the better 
Trade-Service Composition Houses endorse the high 
quality of Wilke’s Metals by using them 


METALS REFINING COMPANY » Located at Hammond, Indiana 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Printing Crafts Building, 461 Eighth Avenue 
WAREHOUSES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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For Bigger Press Production 


Use Kimble Press-O-Matic Control 


ONVENIENT press control with flexible speed 
adjustment is an important asset in printing 
KIMBLE production. Kimble Variable Speed Motors with 
Press-O-Matic Control provide both these features 
Press-O-Matic Control for job presses in a marked degree. 

provides A stepless range of 4tol provides the ideal oper- 

iia tae ad ating speed for every job. 
power consumed is in proportion to With this ideal control a switch starts and stops the 
ee press without shifting the lever that regulates the 
motor speed. Thus when the correct speed is set 
A em snp aap Ram pd it need not be changed in starting and stopping. 
for each job is easily obtained. The great popularity of Kimble Press-O-Matic 
3—A switch starts and stops the Control units with printers everywhere is signifi- 
press so that the speed regulator cant of their worth. It will pay you to investigate 


d not be changed. j 
Eero oe them before you buy a new job press motor. 


4—A durable, rugged construction ‘ 
which enables it to withstand the Ask your printer’s supply salesman 


heavy duty of job press service, year or write us for facts 


after year, with minimum attention. 
KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
634 N. Western Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


7 e 
Made for Printers since 1905 
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An INSTALLATION oj 


HAMILTON 


EQUIPMENT 


always results in lower 
OPERATING COSTS and 


increased PROFITS. Our 
experience of nearly 50 
years of continuous con- 
tact with printers has en- 
abled us to develop our 
equipment to a degree 
justifying this statement. 


HAMILTON 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Factory, Two Rivers, Wis. 





Eastern Warehouse, Rahway, New Jersey 
Pacific Coast Office and Factory 
4440 East Forty-ninth Street, Los Angeles, California 


Hamilton Goods are sold by all prominent Type Founders and Dealers everywhere 
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The Beauty’s in 


of extensively have other articles been 
introduced for bedrooms that beds 
have been in some danger of relegation 


to a place of minor importance in the bed- 
room picture. 


But large manufacturers have begun using 
Art to make the Bed once more the center 
of the scene. They have beautified the Bed 
by the use of lovely enamels not only on 
the beds themselves but on the paper used 
in advertising them. They are finding that 
enameled (coated) papers add new beauty 
to fine halftone and color printing. 





the bed 


Cantine’s Coated Papers are enabling man- 
ufacturers in all lines to create an atmos- 
phere of beauty around products that may 
or may not possess beauty in themselves. 


Made in mills devoted for 40 years exclu- 
sively to the coating of paper, these papers 
are a dependably attractive medium for 
those who picture their products in print. 
Specify Cantine’s for your catalogs, leaf- 
lets, inserts, etc., and you will have the 
right foundation. Sample-book on request 
together with nearest distributor’s name. 


Address our Dept. 336, 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 
Specialists in Coated Papers since 1888 


Mills at Saugerties, New York 


N. Y. Sales Office, 501 Fifth Avenue 


COATED 
PAPERS 





ASHOKAN 


NO. 1 ENAMEL BOOK 


EsSOPUS 


‘RO 2 ENAMEL BOOM 


VELVETONE 


‘SEMtOULL - Eagy te Print 


Litho C.1S. 
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Carrier Delivery Style, Made in Two Sizes 


Wise Printers Will Thoroughly 
Investigate the Money-Making Lee 


Due to the moderate first-cost and low upkeep, combined with ease of hand- 
ling and superior product, many progressive printers now operate one or more 
LEE PRESSES—printers who otherwise would not have found it possible to 
own such a really high-class all-around money-making two-revolution press. 


LEE PRESSES will handle any size sheet, in one or more colors in perfect register, 
from 8%x11 up to the rated capacity of either size press, and do it quickly and 
most economically, for they are the simplest two-revolution presses made. 





Write to Us or Any Live Dealer Today for Literature, Prices and Terms 
The Challenge Sintiny Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 


Chicago, 17-19 E. Austin Avenue 
New York, 200 Hudson Street 
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No. 42 
j ~ i Carrier Deliv- 
Carrier or Fly \ , 373 
i ail : ery Style Only 
herd ‘ Bed 29x42 
a ss : 4 of j Form 25x38 
Sheet 24x36 : Z 4 ~ Sheet 26x40 


Fly-Delivery Style, Made in One Size Only 
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Egyptian scribe writing 
on papyrus, about 3500 
B.C. This is the earliest 
instance of recording 
human thought on any 
form of paper. Through 
such records comes much 
of our knowledge of 
Egyptian civilization. 


C) at: 


CHICAGO 
636-720 Sherman Street 


KALAMAZOO 
223 West Ransom Street 


PITTSBURGH 
88-90 South 13th Street 











is 


DETROIT CLEVELAND 
4391 Apple Street 


629 South Alabama Street 


DALLAS ATLANTA 
1310 Patterson Avenue 





SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


636-720 SHERMAN STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Of Dictures were used to record events long before there 

was an alphabet, and they play just as important a part 
in modern life—for a well-printed illustration is more effective 
than many words in telling an advertising story. Halftone, line 
etchings, four-color process — every printer knows how impor- 
tant good rollers are in getting the best out of plates! Sam’l 
Bingham’s Composition Rollers, properly set, will bring out the 
finest qualities of your fine plates, with less makeready and less 
ink! Use our red shipping labels. 


DES MOINES 
1025 West Fifth Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Cor. East and Harrison Streets 


KANSAS CITY 
1432 Hamilton Avenue 706-708 Baltimore Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 
721-723 Fourth Street 


NASHVILLE ST. LOUIS 
911 Berryhill Street 514-516 Clark Avenue 


INDIANAPOLIS 


274-6 Trinity Ave., S.W. 


For 80 Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers 
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Where Giant Presses Grind 


The ponderous weight of printing machinery, the vibration of 
giant presses, the constant trucking of forms, stereos, paper 
stock and other heavy materials, all impose a terrific strain upon 
the pressroom floor. G The problem of finding floor material that 
will withstand this strain is a serious one for printers unacquainted 
with the enduring qualities of Kreolite Wood Blocks. Among 
the many big publishing and printing firms whose floor problems 
Prices now as low as 24c per square foot, installed complete 


The Jennison-Wright Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Branches in 
All Large Cities 


Kreolite Wood Blocks have permanently solved is the New 
York Tribune. One of the floors installed in this plant is illus- 
trated here. G Smooth, resilient, sanitary Kreolite Wood Block 
Floors in your plant will forever end your flooring problems. 
Have our floor engineers study your needs and make proper 
recommendations. This is a Kreolite service that is rendered 
without cost or obligation. 
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This is the Model “K” CLEVE- 
LAND Folder (39x52). It will 
sharply reduce bindery costs 
because it provides greater fold- 
ing production than any other 


stock folding machine 


La | 


MGOAIECAUSE CLEVELAND 
=! 4 Folding costs are so 
much lower than ordinary fold- 








ing costs, you will not have to 
keep these machines busy every 
minute of the day in order to 
Cirveann _ Justify their purchase. Yet by 
Model “B” Folder 
thee whan virtue of this same ability to 
4x7 to 26x58 
reduce costs, as well as to improve 
bindery service and provide great- 
CLeverann er: accuracy of folds, increased 
Model “O” Folder : a 
Takes sheets business naturally follows. Then 
4x6 to 19x25 
eventually another CLEVELAND 
becomes necessary. We know 
this is the logical cycle of events 
CLEVELAND 
Model “E” Folder because 65% of our output is 


Takes sheets 


#x6%17x22 bought by CLEVELAND owners. 















































THe [jeEverano/eoine Macuinela 


General Offices and Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PHILADELPHIA—1024.Public Ledger Building 
LOS ANGELES—East Pico and Maple St. 
SAN FRANCISCO—514 Howard Street 


NEW YORK~—1304 Printing Crafts Bldg. 
BOSTON—Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
CHICAGO—532 S. Clark Street 
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ParkSpray Humidification Helps to Solve 
Pressroom and Bindery Troubles 





Weel printer and lithographer 
has experienced Press Room and 
Bindery difficulties during weather 
changes. These usually manifest 
themselves in the following symp- 
toms: 


Poor register 

Cracking and lack of folding life 
The presence of static electricity 
Short roller life 











Twenty years’ experience providing 
humidity in various industries has proved 
the value of— 


Turbo Humidifiers 


Automatic Centrifugal Atomizer type 


— a High Duty Humidifiers 
Motor driven, fan type 


Centrifugal Humidifiers 
Central Station Systems 


“ees 

Each of these distinct types of humidi- 

fiers is suited to particular problems such 

as ceiling height, machinery layout, 

desired humidity, initial cost, cost of 
operation, etc. 








Parks-Cramer Company manufactures 
all these different lines, and therefore is 
in a position to recommend the installa- 
tion best suited to the problem. 


A Parks-Cramer engineer is ready to 


i 
study your particular problem with you. 


Central Station Duct System 





Send for Booklet 927 ‘‘Print Shop Air Conditioning”’ 


Parks -~Cramer Company 


772 Main Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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THE PONY EXPRESS 


The foundation of a national consciousness —which is our national market — was laid 
by the Pony Express riders and stage coach. They carried commercial correspondence and 
important personal news. . . to say nothing of coveted newspapers and magazines from 
“back home,”’ through fire and flood, hostile Indians, trackless deserts and snow covered 


passes.. by their devotion to ‘‘the Mails” maintaining the union of East and West. 


MESSENGERS 


C= OF = - 
((AMERICAN)) 
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A WESTVACO SURFACE FOR EVERY PRINTING NEED 


Copyright 1929 West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company See reverse side for List OF DISTRIBUTORS 











YT LANTA,GA. The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
29 Pryor Street, N. E. 


| 1, MI The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
ALTIMOR \1). Bradley-Reese Company 


308 West Pratt Street 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Graham Paper Company 
1726 Avenue B 

BOSTON, MA The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


180 Congress Street 


), N.Y. The Union Paper & TwineCo. 
Larkin Terminal Building 


CHICAGO, ILL. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


732 Sherman Street 


The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
3rd, Plum & Pearl Streets 


». The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 


Graham Paper Company 


1001-1007 Broom Street 


Carpenter Paper Co. of Iowa 


106-112 Seventh Street Viaduct 


The Union Paper & Twine 
Co. 551 East Fort Street 


Graham Paper Company 


201 Anthony Street 


Graham Paper Company 


1002-1008 Washington Avenue 


Graham Paper Company 
332-336 W. 6th Street, Traffic Way 

(EMPHIs, TENN. Graham Paper Company 
411 South Main Street 

IILLWAUKEE, WIs. The E.A. Bouer Company 
175-185 Hanover Street 

LINNEAPOL IS, MILN N. Graham PaperCompany 
607 Washington Avenue, South 

HVILLE, TENN. Graham Paper Company 
222 Second Avenue, North 

NEW HAVEN,CONN. The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
15 Orange Street 


\. Graham Paper Company 


S. Peters, Gravier & Fulton Streets 


VYORK,N West Virginia Pulp & Paper 


Co. 200 Fifth Avenue 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. Graham Paper Co. 
15-17 E. California Avenue 
MAHA, NEB Carpenter Paper Company 


Ninth & Harney Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. WestVirginia Pulp & Paper 
& P P 
Co, Public Ledger Building 


PITTSBURGH, PA. The Chatfield & Woods 
Co. of Pennsylvania 
Second & Liberty Avenues 

PROVIDENCE, R.1. The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
86 Weybosset Street 





( Jhe MILL PRICE LIST Ditributors of 2 
WESTVACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 





RICHMOND,VA. _ Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 
201 Governor Street 


ROCHESTER,N. Y. The Union Paper & Twine 
Co. 25 Spencer Street 


Graham Paper Company 


1014 Spruce Street 


Graham Paper Company 
16 East Fourth Street 


SAN AN PONIO, VEX. Graham Paper Company 


130 Graham Street 


AN FRANCISCO CAL WestVirginia Pulp& Paper 
Co. 503 Market Street 


RINGEIELD, \fAss. The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


42 Hampden Street 


»1ON, D.C. R.P. Andrews Paper Co. 
First & H Streets, S. E. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP 
AND PAPER COMPANY 
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Why J. J. Little & Ives Company 
always attach Cross Continuous 
Feeders to their Perfector Presses 


‘‘One of the principal reasons for our 
installation of the Cross Feeders on 
our perfector presses, is the limited 
space occupied by this equipment. 


‘“We were influenced in our decision 
in addition to the matter of space, 
by the satisfaction we have always 
secured in the operation of the 
Cross Feeders throughout our plant, 
and the efficient service rendered 
at all times by your organization.”’ 

J. J. LITTLE & IVES COMPANY 


 bouhy 


Vice-President 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
528 S. Clark St. Sth & Chestnut Sts. 77 Summer St. 811 Prospect Ave. 2017 Railway Ex. Bldg. 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
Dodson Printer’s Supply Co. H. W. Brintnall Co. Toronto Type Foundry, Lid. 
55 South Forsyth St. 51 Clementina St. 102 Wellington St., West 
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me | 20,000 
EFFICIENT 
PLATEN 
PRESSES 
IN USE 


LL equipped with Kluge or B & K (formerly Miller) Auto- 
matic Feeders—and all producing nearly twice as much as 
hand-fed platen presses, with half the labor and expense. Such an 
efficiency unit will give any printer more speed, more accuracy 
and greater production at lower cost than any other press manu- 
factured — investment considered. 

More speed, because mechanically perfect and not subject to 
human limitations; more accuracy, because of complete control 
from magazine to improved registering device, and greater pro- 
duction, because of the time and labor saved and made available 
for extra work. 

The platen press is your most economical producer; make it 
doubly so and increase your profits with your business. 























BRANDTJEN & KLUGE, Inc. 


Executive Office and Factory: 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES AT—— NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES IN——LONDON MELBOURNE TORONTO 
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F IT ISN’T, it ought to be—for until you get your hands on the new 

Suggestion Portfolio of LAIDTONE LETTER you'll be missing an 
unusual presentation of an excitingly new paper. 

LAIDTONE LETTER is in a class by itsel{—not even (thus far) 
acknowledging the flattery of imitation! It is Laidtone, the new Collins 
semi-dull coated paper with the laid effect, carried a step farther into a 
two-toned harmony which combines in one sheet the soft Laidtone white 
with a brilliant contrasting color. It is not only adaptable to new ideas, 
but actually capable of inspiring those ideas. It is, in a word, the modern 
paper for modern advertising! 

Read no farther. Take pen in hand and let us prove to you, with a 
complimentary copy of the Suggestion Portfolio, just what LAIDTONE 
LETTER is, why it was created, when you can use it, how it is being 
applied by modern advertisers, and where it can be obtained. 


Write a letter for LAIDTONE LETTER! 
Collins LAIDTONE papers are sold by America’s Leading Paper Merchants 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY 
1518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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Handcuff Your Metal Furnace 
It Is Robbing You Every Day 


Instead of the conventional crook, arrests this and not only positively 
there is that inanimate, rascally ban- eliminates the metal furnace, the pig- 
dit, your metal furnace, which is _ ging of metal, etc., but cuts out losses, 
committing grand larceny with your due to downtime and gives you per- 
type metal every day, robbing it of its fect, solid slugs, with sharp, clear 
essential tin and antimony thru over- faces. Consider carefully the savings 
heating, etc. The Monomelt System _ this will effect in your plant. 


Let us tell you where the Monomelt System is working in plants, both large 
and small, in your locality. Then you can make your own investigation. 


The MONOMELT Co. 


1621 Polk Street of + Send us full information about the Monomelt System, with names of icy Minneapolis, Minn. 


in your locality. Clip this out, attach to your letter and mail to us. 








‘*Why melt metal twice to use it once?”’ 


Sole Agent for the British Isles: H.W. CASLON & CO., LIMITED, 82 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND 
For Holland and Belgium: JOSEPH KELLER, 63 HEERENGRACHT, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
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AUSE for a moment; think of the fascination of 
this world. Think of the progress—the modern 
radio, the modern electrical devices, the modern print- 


ing equipment. 
Twist a dial and you hear a man speaking in New 
York; twist it again and you hear a woman singing on 
the Coast—think of the mechanical man, the robot, who 
snaps switches, lights lights, turns on vacuum sweepers, 
merely upon various tones you whistle at him—con- 
sider the modern press with its automatic feeds and 
deliveries, how it shifts tons of metal merely if a piece 
of paper reaches the guides imperfectly. 
Think of the leaders who years ago started these in- 
dustries with nothing but ideas, and who patiently 
nursed their ideas into maturity—constantly improv- 
ing, constantly adding to what each year appeared to 
be perfection. 
They still are leaders. They do not copy—they de- 
velop. A leader cannot copy—the mere thoughts are 
paradoxical. 
For, as soon as the leader’s ideas are copied and in 
production, the leader is leading again with some new 
development. 
The leader is years ahead because of the years behind. 


HARRIS’SEYBOLD:’POTTER 








The Harris Envelope Blanker. 
Harris Envelope and Card Press. 
Single and two-color models. 


Write for NEW CATALOGUE. 





Webendorfer Gravure web and 
sheet fed Presses. Sheet feed ma- 
chines built in sheet copper 
style. Write for new literature. 





OFFSET - 


erving master printers 


dation was laid for the ultra 
modern letterpress machines 
built today by Harris-Seybold-Pot- 
ter. 
Practicability, based upon the ex- 
periences of those years, guides all 


[ 1852—77 years ago—the foun- 


research today. 

With an open mind investigate 
the Premier two-revolution and 
see how advanced its construction. 
Study its impressional strength 
and see just one reason for Premier 
longevity. Investigate its bed con- 
struction and drive and see a tan- 
gible reason for its long runs, color 





The Premier Two Revolution, four roller press bed sizes, 30 x 41, 35 x 45, 
38 x 48, 43 x 52, 45 x 56, 49 x 66. Write for NEW CATALOGUE. 


HARRIS-CLAYBOURN 


HARRIS 


LETTERPRESS 


and register perfect, from first to 
last sheet. 

Study the possibilities of a Har. 
ris-Claybourn two-color rotary, 
Watch its 46% x 70 sheets, in two 
colors, speed onto the delivery at 
the rate of 3000 per hour. Look over 
its ink distribution, its roll back 
for easy access to the printing 
plates, and its grooved cylinders for 
Claybourn precision plates and 
plate register hooks. 

Investigate the Premier Cutter 
and Creaser—and the Webendorfer 
Gravure press so interesting to 
many letter-press executives today 
—built in two styles—web and 
sheet feed, the latter for sheet 
copper operation. 

Decide upon merit, and upon the 
type of machine which dovetails 
into the particular work you do. 
Note that, in any case, the machine 
most of interest is years ahead be- 
cause of the years behind its design. 
Let a salesman give you more tech- 
nical information if you wish it. 


Harris Claybourn two color rotary. The 
fastest sheet feed 2 so rotary in the 
world. 
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press construction, Harris-Sey- 
bold-Potter has long been the 
eader. The leader in sales because 
the leader in the building of ma- 
whines which hold all records for 
ow production costs, high impres- 


Pores: constr in modern offset 





_|sional speeds, and records for long 


life. 

When the offset industry started, 
Harris-Seybold-Potter offset presses 
began to take form. Industry and 
presses have advanced side by side. 
The exclusive developments of 
control and construction are years 
head in simplicity because they 
re tempered by 30 years of close 
‘ontact with the offset industry. 
The years behind each improve- 
ment assures it to be a practical 
improvement . 

Single color and two color ma- 
rhines—each serves best the defi- 
nite kinds of offset reproduction 
for which it is designed. 





a 


URE 


Serving master lithographers 


RIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER COMPANY; General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio. Sales Offices; New York, 
icago, San Francisco, Philadelphia, Boston, Dayton. 


PAPER CUTTERS =, 






















Nine models, six sizes of the Har- 
ris are available. Five models, three 
sizes of the Potter are available. 

For the metal decorator, the Pot- 
ter Tin Press is the standard of the 
world. 

Ask a representative for further 
information. 


Potter 
38 x 52 
Write 











Harris Offset Presses 
sizes; Single color, 
36 x 48, 38 x 52, 44 
38 x 52, 44 x 64 
LOGUE. 





HARRIS 


offset || presses 











Factories; Cleveland, Derby, Conn., Dayton, 





POTTER 


TIN PRESSES 


















Seybold Round Corner 
Cutter. This with Sey- 
bold Embossers, Book 
Compressors and Knife 
Grinders rounds out the 
Seybold complete line. 


Seybold Three Knife Trim- 

mer alsomade in continuous 

style. An example of Seybold 
engineering. 





erving master printers- 
lithographers - 





Seybold Die Press- 
es, recognized the 
world over. Stur- 
dily built, simple 
in construction, 
correct principles 

of operation. 





Seybold Automatic Cut- 
ters. Sizes, 32, 34, 38, 40, 
44, 50, 56, 64, 74, 84 and 
94-inch. Illustration 
shows 44-inch size. 


book binders 


For 45 years, the speed and SAFETY of Seybold equip- 
ment have been developed from human and mechanical 
standpoints. 

In each industry served, working speeds of operators 
have been studied—also, the speeds required by the 
machines to obtain profitable operation. SAFETY to 
operators has been uppermost in mind— also, SAFETY 
to machines. 

Thus, Seybold SAFETY has been inbuilt into machines 
and industry. A SAFETY washer separates with overload 
of machine—a SAFETY bolt is automatically interposed 
at the end of each stroke—a SAFETY stop is provided— 
and, upon request, a two-hand control is furnished. 

Write the nearest office for complete information. 


Harris-Seybold-Potter Company 
Seybold Machine Company Division 


Dayton, Ohio 


Eastern Sales Agents: Western Sales Agents: 
E. P. LAWSON COMPANY, INC. CHAS. N. STEVENS CO. 
424-438 West 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 112 W. Harrison St., Chicago, III. 


Southern Sales Agents: 
J. H. SCHROETER & BROTHER, Atlanta, Georgia. 


poe Pe a 
on ences mS em 
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OLD-POTTER 


four roller press. 























When is a Printing Roller like a candle? The answer 
is simple— When heat melts it. 


But the day is gone when Printers need to put up 
with the bother and expense of candle-like rollers. 


Ideal Typographic Rollers 


Ideal Typographic Rollers are made by a 
patented process of vulcanized vegetable oils. 

The heat and humidity of midsummer are 
troubles of the past for all users of Ideal Typo- 
graphic Rollers. Their special composition 
makes them immune to temperature changes. 

They can be used as ductors and distributors 
on all presses, and will not swell, shrink or melt 
under any press speed. Dark colors readily wash 
off, permitting immediate use of whites and yel- 
lows with no trace of the darker colors. 

Need no aging or special treatment, and once 
properly set, resetting is unnecessary. 


They are designed primarily for use in form 
position on all presses equipped with Ideal Duc- 
tors and Distributors, but can be used in all 
positions. 

Run at any press speed, under any weather 
conditions, there is no softening danger. 

Guaranteed not to melt, and have but a mini- 
mum of shrinkage. 

The Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. maintains a very 
complete laboratory and will be pleased to co- 
operate with printers in working out any special 
roller or printing problems which they may have. 

Free yourself from seasonal 
roller changes. Equip your 
presseswith Ideal Typographic 


and Graphic Rollers 
This Book / 
Sd 


FREE 


Our products are fully protected by United States Patents 


Graphic Rollers 


Graphic Rollers are set,used, washed like ordi- 
nary glue rollers, but without the disadvantages. 


Our Free Book 

points the way to 

greater Printing 
'rofits. 


Write for it 
today 


Rollers 


THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


<“ERRe | ARSE 


Graphic Rollers Process Rollers 


Molded from gelatinous composi- Designed to permit printers to 
tion principally for use as form rollers. resurface or recondition their own 
May also be used as ductors and dis- rollers. For use in all positions and 
tributors. Can be used at any desired onall presses. A big forward step 
spose of press. Guaranteed not to melt. in pressroom practice, particularly 
IDEAL News Graphic Rollers are es- for large establishments, and in 
pecially made for high speed news- 
paper presses. 


Plant No. 2 
22nd St. and 30th Ave. 
Loos Island City 

ew York 


RSE 


Lithographic Rollers 


Made of vulcanized vege- 
table oils and varnishes. For 

1 positions— water orink-on 
any offset or lithograph press, 
Printing on paper or tin. Made 
with either smooth or grained 
surface, ground true. Need 
no breaking-in or scraping. 


General Offices NEW YORK 


and Plant No. 1 
2512 W. 24th Street 
Chicago, IIl. 





Typograph Rollers 


Made by a patented process of 
vulcanized. vegetable oils and var- 
nishes similar to those usedin print- 
inginks. All-season rollers ground 
true. Guaranteed not to melt, 
shrink or swell. For use as ductors 
and distributors on all presses and 
for form rollers with rubber type. 





shops where a constant supply of 
good rollers is essential. 
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Suppose we give the New Model 


Chandler & Price CRAFTSMAN CUTTER 
a Thorough Cross Examination 








What's this horizontal hand wheel for? .er's see—it 
measures 11 inches in diameter. It has a sprocket and chain running 
to the back gauge. When I turn the wheel, the gauge moves fast— 10 
inches to a revolution. 








How does the back gauge control work behind? Here’s a gib— 
tapered—along the slot in the table. It locks the back gauge solidly 
against the table. 








Jog your stock hard—WNo, the gauge doesn’t budge. There'll never 
> be any variation in cuts from that source. Yet this gib lets go instantly. 







I see another point. This gib takes up the wear in the slot. I'll never 
have to make any adjustment for that reason. 





“The whole back 
gauge control is a 
major league affair.” 






The whole back gauge control is a “major league” affair. Its design 
is exactly the same as on the big C & P Automatic. And I’ve never seen 
it on any other line but Chandler & Price's. 










How about strength ? It certainly looks strong. The frame's 
cast in one piece. This machine will remain square. No danger to its 
squareness from shipping and handling. There’ll never be any inaccuracy 
on that account. 







The knife bar. Truss construction. Built like a bridge. Never saw a 
stronger in this class of cutter. It’s a hollow bar, I observe, stronger 
than a solid knife bar of the same dimensions could be. 










ioe This outboard bearing that supports the fly wheel and drive shaft is a 
ne tio o good idea. It’s anchored to the frame. No overhang—less vibration. 


in one piece —this outboard 
bearing is a good idea.” 





How about convenience? start with the table. Plenty of room 
in front of the knife—20% inches by actual measure. Side plates, too, 
on right and left, and both in front and back of the knife. I can square 
my stock easily on either side of the cutter. And the table is set at a 
} comfortable height—I won’t tire so soon from stooping over. 








The back gauge is split three ways. That’s handy. I can run my book 
through and trim it much faster. 






Where's the motor? Oh, yes! It’s mounted at the rear under the 
table—down out of the way—table more open. No oil can drip on 
the stock. And there’s less vibration. 







What’s this turnbuckle for—on the draw bar at the left? It enables 
“The back gauge is split three ways—the you to raise or lower the knife without loosening half a dozen knife 


motor is mounted at the rear 


under the table.” bolts. A lot of time saved there. 
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the right of the clamping wheel. My hand falls naturally from the one 
to the other. 
The tape is mighty easy to read—% inch wide, and the figures deeply 


etched. Unusually accurate. “Steering wheel notches” on the big 24- 
inch clamping wheel show thought. 





Is this cutter simple? ... Is zt accessible? ... Is it 


Casy to adjust ? Broad table, motor bracket out of way, handy 
curnbuckle, right hand control, quick-acting back gauge—they all help. 


The clutch is of the wood block type. That’s an advantage. No 


danger of running dry and metal seizing upon metal. Clutch spool ¢ 


engages the clutch— power flows along the shaft into this worm and 
gear. The power is stepped up here and transmitted to this draw bar on 
the left. From the crank arm the power goes into the link motion on 
che left and that operates the knife. 


There’s nothing the matter with that. It’s all very simple, direct and 
positive. Nothing to get out of order. And the worm and gear are 
cleverly enclosed in a one-piece cast casing to keep out clippings and dirt. 


How about the brake? Is it easy to adjust? Oh, I see! it’s self-adjust- 
ing. It automatically takes up wear and doesn’t require any special 
attention at any time. Fair enough! 


How about downright efficiency? 1s it speedy and accu- 
rate? The clamp surely runs down fast. One spin—and down it goes 


all the way. Evidently a ball bearing in the yoke. In the same motion 
my hand drops to the control lever on the right. 


— And a pull on the lever does the rest. The motion is in two direc- 
tions, but it’s quick— about the same as shifting gears in an automobile. 


And the cut itself. There’s no chatter whatever, I see. The knife is 
pulled from the left— evidently that’s the reason—not jabbed through 
the stock from the right. It’s a good deal iike cutting a slice of bread— 
you draw the knife towards you. 


Most important of all, is this cutter safe? It won’t repeat. It can’t 
start accidentally. I'll never worry about my operators as long as they 
use this machine. 

Even a false plate has been provided for. The knife bar is drilled to 
receive it, so as not to mark the stock. 


Appearance 4 Everything in its favor. Pleasing design, suggesting 
solidity. Attractively finished. All in all, it’s some cutter! 


PAPER CUTTERS & PRESSES 


Chandler @ Price fea 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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Right hand control. I like that. The starting handle is below and to : 









“Right hand control—my hand falls naturally 
Srom clamping wheel to starting handle.” 





"There’s no chatter—the knife is 
pulled from the left.’’ 


_ fr 
Te 
Se, 





"All in all, it’s some cutter!” 





W. shall be 


pleased to send you 
specifications and 
full information 
on the New Model 
Craftsman Cutter. 
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Better Line-up 


will give you the advantage 


 <@brafisman, 
Geared Line-up Table 




















Three Proven Sizes 
38x50 45x65 50x75 


at the New Low Prices 
brin gS yOu perfect Line-up. 
All the features but the lighting 


are the same. This is omitted, 
that’s why the prices are lower 





















You get the same superb accuracy, from the same geared 
straight-edges that lock in position in the same manner, 
























Frank Ellis 2% inches, % inch, and flat on the sheet. No torn sheets 
of —no holding up of straight-edges by hand while moving 
THOMSEN-ELLIS CO. them across the table. The same Automatic Ink Liners 
BALTIMORE. MD. produce the same hair-fine sharp ink lines. The same 

ee rae of thes quick-action sheet grippers and guides insure the same 
Balti Typoth rapid and accurate positioning. The New Craftsman 
altimore ‘I ypothetae Line-up Table is built in the same three sizes, proven 


right by experience, 38” x 50’, 45” x 65’", 50 x 75”. 
Only the price is smaller. Otherwise you get the same 
unfailingly accurate precision device. If you are still 
depending on old-fashioned, makeshift or indifferently 
accurate line-up paraphernalia, this is your opportunity 
to get the best at a figure never before obtainable. Write 
us and tell us just what kind of shop you run and we 
will tell you which of the three Craftsmen will serve 
you best, and the cost, Better write today. 


says the following about 


READ 
K MIXERS 


“Five years of steady ser- 
vice in mixing all kinds of 
printing inks has convinced 
me that the purchase of 
the Read Ink Mixer was a 
decidedly profitable invest- 
ment. It does a thorough 
job in a very few minutes.” 
























raftsman, 


Line-up Table Corporation 


Makers of World’s Leading Line-up Device for Printers 
49 RIVER STREET WALTHAM, MASss. 
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The C&G Router, Jig-Saw and Type-high 
Machine and the C & G Trimmiter make 
complete cutting equipment. They like 
each other you'll like them both 


Composing 
Room Saw 
and Mitering 
Machine 


THE NEW YORK WORLD 

...one of the greatest news- 

paper plants ... where min- 

utes, even seconds count... 

where time is the big factor 

. - . where cost means little 

... every kind of time-saving 

device is tried .. . only those 

that are faster and better 

are retained 4 The World 

has chosen the Trimmiter C&G 

Trimmiter 

..- the lowest priced as well Zs Model 
| No.2 

as the fastest and best... ene 

after thorough trial 4 4 

Trimmiters are the only 

saws in the World composing 

room since they ordered 


3 MORE TRIMMITERS 


coccccccccccccece Mh ccccccccceccccccs 


Cheshire & Greenfield Mig. Co. 


182 E. Clybourn St. <pesicneranpMaker> =—6 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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— must withstand the roughness of the game 
Like the puck in a hockey game, whacked at, cut at, pounded around — a sheet of 
paper in the business maelstrom of today must withstand the roughness of the game. 


ARTESIAN BOND has stamina. Substantial rag content does that. It has color — 
white, clear, brilliant! It has feel — a cheerful crackle that sounds like success! It has 
uniformity—pure spring water, unvarying year in and out, accounts for that. 


On the press and off, it makes friends! Hand-sorted, loft-dried, it comes ready to use. 
No racking nor hanging. That saves your time, means money. 


Get in touch with the nearest ARTESIAN distributor. Or write to us. 
WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY, Stevens Point, 


Eastern Sales Office: 501 Fifth Ave., New York 


Wisconsin 





Artesian Bond Distributors: 








BALTIMORE, MD. 
The Baxter Paper Co., Inc. 
ee a MASS. 


C. e Pa Co. 
CHICAGO, pear “a 
Midland Paper Company 
CINCINNATI, O. 
The Johnston Paper Co. 
- * MO _——- IA. u 
— ewspaper Union 
FARGO DAK. ™ 
panty Po» lll Union 
FORT WAYNE, I 
Western Newspaper Union 


MENASHA, WIS. 
Yankee Paper & Spe- 
cialty Company 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Allman-Christiansen 
Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Wilcox-Mosher Leffholm 


Company 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Clements Paper Company 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Cauthorne Paper Company 


ae a ag TEX. 
. & : en Company 

me HIO 

Frederick Paper & Twine Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 

Western Newspaper Union 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

Western Newspaper Union 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Fred H. French Paper Co. 
MADISON, WIS. 

Madison Paper Company 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
A. M. Capen’s Sons, 
Inc. (Export) 
Forest Paver Co., Inc. 
Paul E. Vernon & Co. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
General Paper Co., 
Tribune Tower 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
Western Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
E. Latimer, Jr. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


General Paper Company 
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SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Western Newspaper Union 
SIOUX CITY, IA. 
Western Newspaper Union 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
hi . Graham & Co. 


F. G. Leslie Paper Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 

Standard Paper Company 
YORK; PA. 

Andrews Paper House 

Division §. Walter, Inc. 





A thousand users say: 


“That’s ‘Wright’ for us, too!” 


cane WILSON-JONES COMPANY 
ae th INCORPORATED 
Lsvstems | 7 Gatum 


ractory 
CHICAGO 
3200 FRANKLIN BLVD 








ornce 
New vor 
#6 =. 08s areee 
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SENEMAL OFFICE 
OOP RANKEIN HENTE CUTE NGO 


Dec, 27, 1928, 








J. t, Wright Co., 
<101 Reading Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Geatlanen: 


“No mechanical 
trouble” 


Attn: Wr. Joe Wright 


Acknowledging your letter of the clst 
regariing our Wright No, 5 paper drill, we are 
very well pleased with the machines and would 


~ it very inconvenient to get along without “Increased our 
output” 





we have had(no mechanical trouble )even 
though we are pushiag the machines to capacity. 














6 
We have(increased our output) and also Lowered 
(lowered our cost) due to the amount of(time caved) our cost” 


in setting up and tne speed of the stroke being 
much faster than our old equipment, 


“TT 

Our foreman and his operators are all Ime 

well pleased with the machines, which we consider 9? 
saved 


a good testimonial. 
V 7 truly yo Ss, = 
x. 





— Superintendent, 


WILSON JONSS CO, 























Write to WRIGHT for the 


right information! 








The J.T. Wright Company 


“ ») 2 : SS MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER DRILLING, PUNCHING AND PERFORATING MACHINERY 
W R | ( ] H : ALSO DESIGNERS AND BUILVERS OF SPECIAL MACHINERY 


2101-2103 Reading Road CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Agencies in Principal Cities 
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This Is Versatility! 


All on One Machine 


No piece of 
equipment operated 
in a printing 

plant so completely 
meets the 
requirements of the 
department in 
which it is installed 
as the Monotype 
meets the needs of 
the composing room 


The versatility and usability of 
Monotype faces for machine and 
hand typesetting places the 
Monotype owner in a position 
to answer all the typographic 
requirements of his customers. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE 
MACHINE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


VUVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVYG 








As a Typesetting Machine 


The Monotype sets type in all sizes 
from 4 to 24 point. Straight matter, 
tabular and intricate work, ruled 
forms, rule-and-figure work—in fact, 
all kinds of typesetting are done with 
unequaled facility and speed. 


As a Type-Making Machine 


The same Monotype casts type, decora- 
tive material and type borders in all 
sizes from 4 to 36 point. More than 
3,000 faces and sizes of type and 1,000 
ornaments and borders are available 
for type-casting on the Monotype. 


As a Strip-Material Machine 


The same Monotype casts strip rules 
from 2 to 12 point, and leads and slugs 
from 2 to 12 point—in continuous 
strips or automatically cut and deliv- 
ered in any desired measure. More than 
300 rule designs are available. 


Monotype Non-Distribution 


The cost of casting Monotype type and 
ornaments, rules and spacing material 
and laying them in cases and racks 
is less than the cost of distribution. 
Through Monotype Non-Distribution 
composing room labor is relieved of 
an onerous burden and time is released 
for productive effort. The Monotype 
provides always-new type and material 
in unlimited quantities for immediate 
use when needed. 


Set in Monotype Cooper No. 482 and Cooper Black No. 282. 




















lo the 
National 
Advertisers 

of Amerila-__ 


HE problem of providing less expensive duplicate 
original engravings to the national publications which 
require duplicate originals rather than electrotypes has 
been solved by the development of a new type of plate 

made by ROYAL. Not until this plate had passed the experimental 
stage and touched the reality of practical use would we consider 
its success final and worthy of being included among the new 
tools of science now available to the printing industry. But now 
that several of the largest advertising agencies have pioneered in 
using this plate—ordered and reordered during the past twoyears 
with increasing satisfaction—and now that our manufacturing 
facilities are prepared to accept additional orders, we invite 
specific inquiries from the whole body of national advertisers 
and their agencies with a view toward satisfying them as fully 
as we have satisfied the exclusive few who have worked with 
us in developing this advance in plate-making science. 
Briefly, you have but to send us an original engraving or 
set of process-color plates just as you receive them from your 
engraver—your problem being to get duplicate originals from 
which the various magazines on your advertising schedule can 
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make lead moulds. Naturally, electrotypes would not suit your 
purpose, because you can’t lead-mould from an electrotype 
—the backing up material on the back “goes down’’ under the 
pressure. You must have solid copper duplicates—exact mole- 
cule for molecule replicas of your original engraving —some- 
thing so positively true to the original that no comparative test 
of practicability can reveal a difference even to the most expert. 

ROYAL can give you such plates—give them to you in much 
less time than is usually required for duplicate etchings—and at 
less than half the cost. Furthermore, ROYAL’S duplicates wi// not 
vary as do duplicate etchings—one from another—due to the 
human variable. Every duplicate original made by ROYAL must 
emerge from the process precisely like the original. Of course, 
you will sense that this process is electro-deposition carried to 
one hundred per cent completion in duplicating sixteen-gauge 
copper printing plates rather than making a shell and backing 
it up with type-metal as in the case of electrotyping. The idea 
is simple enough, but the successful and foolproof execution 
of it extremely difficult, as our years of experimentation would 
indicate. The name we have given this new contribution to the 
industry, and have protected with our patents, is 


OG LOO, Ie ees 


ROYAL TYPES 


Magee IC. Ce ee 


Royal Electrotype Company 


1309 Noble Street 
Boston Office Philadelp hia oe 


470 Atlantic Ave. 
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SPEED—CAPACITY : 8 
Air-Conditioning 


DEPENDABILITY 


THE ROSBACK 
Super XX Heavy 
is the original Ver- 
tical Perforator, 
equipped with feed 
gauge, automatic 
sheet delivery and 
lay boy. Our quota- 
tion includes these 
features. 


ITS A ROSBACK! 


Super XX Heavy Perforator 


N this day of competition it is necessary to 

produce quality work at the least possible 
cost and with the least investment for equip- 
ment. Having this in mind, the result is the 
ROSBACK SUPER XX HEAVY PERFORA- 
TOR. Every known labor-saving feature that is 
possible to combine in a VERTICAL ROUND 
HOLE PERFORATOR is regular equipment 
on this machine. 

It perforates any number of lines of perfora- 
tion, delivers the sheets automatically and piles 
them in the lay boy with one handling. 

It has from two to three times the capacity of the per- 
forators without these features. It perforates straight or 
strike work. Equipped with hardened, inlaid tool steel 
die, guaranteed to cut clean for five years and indefinitely 
against breakage. 

Hundreds of Rosback Perforators have been in use for 
20 years or more without repairs. Hundreds of the largest 
users of perforators are 100% Rosback because the Rosback 

has greater capacity, 
longer life and greater 
earning power. 

Is it any wonder 
that the Rosback has 
the greatest sale of 
any perforator in 
the world? 

Send for free cir- 
culars describing the 
full line of Rosback 
Perforators. Write 
today. 


Manufactured by 


F. P. ROSBACK CO. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


THE LARGEST PERFORATOR FACTORY IN THE WORLD 





) 
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opens new 
profit possibilities 


EVELOPMENT of this remarkable 
Unit brings complete, automatic 

air conditioning down to a simple defi- 
nite business proposition that a man 
can sink his teeth into and understand. 
It makes of air conditioning a problem 
no more complex than the purchase of 
any single other piece of plant machin- 
ery. Installation is no problem. The 
Unit is connected to water, electric and 
steam lines. Controls are set and it’s 
ready to operate. There is no central 
system. There are no distributing ducts. 
Just a Unit—or two, or three, or more as 
may be, in one or several departments, 
working independently. Naturally, it 
costs less this way than by older meth- 
ods.The result is a perfectly conditioned 
department or plant. And that means 
more profitable production! Write us for 
more complete information. York Heat- 
ing & Ventilating Corp’n, 


YORK 
1553 Sansom Street, Phila. “=@re™ 


YORK HEATING 
& VENTILATING CORP’N 


Philadelphia 
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Trial Offer 
|] of PHENOID 
—oo 


TRADE MARK 


a) 
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Nothing else is anything like it 
for cleaning fresh or hard-caked ink from line cuts, halftones, 


fountains, and all parts of the press or the job. Absolutely 
greaseless. Pour some on paper. Leaves no spot. That’s proof. 


os H 


rs CHEMICAL CoMPANY, 
Nn Nn 12 . psc Street, Newark, N. J. 
e OuUpO Pr - emen: Please send a quart of Phenoid Instantaneous Type 
. And send a bill, which I will either pay or return, according | 


panied oid. 
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Our Engineering Department has 
speeded up the composing room 
and other departments through 
seientifie layouts and Cut-Cost 
Equipment. 













The question of greater produe- 
tion in the pressroom, most im- 
portant of all, remained unsolved 
for many years until the introdue- 
tion of Kelly Automatic Presses. 


Through their high speed, splendid 
printing qualities and operator 
eonveniences, Kellys have revolu- 
tionized the pressroom, greatly 
reducing costs in a department in 
whieh losses can aceumulate rap- 
idly, owing to the heavy burden 
earried and which only increased 
production can recompense. 


Kelly production regardless of the 
kind of work going through is in- 
variably large. Hour costs are sur- 
prisingly low. Quality is always the 
highest. Work need not be selected 
as the Kelly will handle everything 
within its size range. 


The Kelly Automatic, of whatever 
size meets office requirements, is 
the best buy today, from the stand- 
point of cost reduction, as it has 
been since the popular Style Bwas 
introduced fifteen years ago. 
































Lowering the 


high cost of 
printing 
nre.commtasitty:enaa sins iaidines petieasindiye tig maghcahalicns 


and there, changing methods, and systematically planning 
and routing work have accomplished much 





FOR SALE AT ALL SELLING HOUSES OF THE 


American Type Founders Company 


Sold also by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, all selling houses; Sears Company Canada Limited, 
Toronto-Montreal-Winnipeg; Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., all houses in Australia and New Zealand: 
Cameo |Machinery]| Limited, London, England; National Paper and Type Co., Central and 
South America, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico and West Indies 
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A battery of No. 2 Kelly Presses in the plant of the 
Ramapo River Printing Co., Ine., New York 


The progressive printer, interested 
in lowering production costs, should 
give earnest consideration to 


Kelly 
Automaties 


Investigation will diselose an 
unmistakable Kelly Superiority 









SET IN ULTRA BODONI AND ITALIC HARLEQUINS 
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me RULE oF THUMB” 


1s becomin g obsolete 


In its place are used definite and planned 
systems evolved by laboratory tests 


HE VANDERCOOK Rigid Bed Proof 

Presses (priced from $120.00 up) are 

laboratory machines. They are testing presses 

She and tell instantly the printing conditions 
VAN DERCOOK (without makeready) of all printing surfaces. 
{RIGID BED} They are an absolute check on the work of 
PROOF PRESSES the Trade Compositor, the Electrotyper and 
Used in the modern way, the Engraver, and settle immediately all ar- 


wel taper: the quality guments that arise before the forms reach the 
of your press work and at 


the same time cut your costs pressroom. 


With these accurate proof presses you can 
match colors, test the ink to the paper, the 
paper to the job, test your register on forms 
for automatic job presses, make underlays 
and overlays (mechanical or hand cut) and 
know that the printing conditions are right. 
Your production presses can then be kept on 
uninterrupted production without the numer- 
ous delays that have hitherto cut down your 
earnings in the most productive department 
of your business. 


neil ay paella 


Catalog sent to anyone 
anywhere on request. Visitors always 
welcome at our factory 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 


Originators of the Modern ‘Proof ‘Press 
900 North Kilpatrick Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

IN 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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14.12M fr present-day competition 
(14 Drawer) demands ANGLE STEEL 


50-2 


cabince Efficiency EQUIPMENT 
28-20 i 


Electro To produce the best printing in your commu- 
ie) nity at the greatest profit is a laudable ideal. 
, However, only systematic storage, handling and 
production will allow you to realize this ideal. 
You can standardize on ANGLE STEEL 
Efficiency EQUIP MENT and cut costs. Natur- 

ally, this will permit you to 

plus your profits. In short, 

this equipment will soon 

pay for itself in economies 

gained and profits made 

through its use. 

Ask us to send an exper- 

ienced Equipment Engineer 

from one of our many branch 


offices throughout the coun- "15-19 
Linotype Operator’s 


try. Catalog “C” showing ly 
hundreds oF, shop and office saacaeiiasinans 

equipment items will also be sent on your re- 
quest. Special Cabinets also made to your order. 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO. 
PLAINWELL, MICH., U. S. A. 


Chicago Office: 
Lothrop Angle Steel Equipment Co., 325 W. Madison St. 
New York City Office: 

Angle Steel Stool Sales Company, 98 Park Place 

















SALGOLD MACHINES...for Y 
PRODUCTION @f 4 AND PROFIT ) 


Automatic Multiple Slt! 5 Sheet Rotary 
Color Printing Machines SS ae i? Automatic Printing Machine 


“hs \ Prints with curved electrotypes or 


Emboss, cut, slit, perforate and Races 

print various kinds of papers, \= stereotype plates. Printing size 1114 
. : _ ; N ~ x 1414 inches. Speed, sheets, 6,000 impres- 
including tin-foil, cellophane or AK sions per hour; envelopes or bags, two on, 


transparent materials. A profit- 12,000 per hour. Sheets are automatically 
delivered printed side on top or beneath. 


able machine for specialty \ The feed and delivery are completely 
printing. automatic. Very reasonably priced. Ideal 
y machine for the job-printing shop. 


Model 3. One or two-color 
small work such as cards, la- 
bels and seals. Die-cuts and perfo- 
rates, sheet or roll fed. Printing sizes 
from minimum up to 23¢x 34 in- 
ches. Speed, 3,000 impressions per 
hour. Completely automatic. 


atin Howard D. Salins Golding Printing Machinery 


exclusively by... 
608 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS «=—- HARRISON 5936 
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ORTISING... 


Is Just a Part of the 
TrimOsaw’s 


Everyday 


Inside mortises, square and absolutely 
accurate, are easily and quickly made 
on the TrimOsaw. The TrimOsaw has 
the finest and fastest jig-saw made, 
sawing to absolutely straight lines, in 
either wood-mounted plates or 
solid type-high stereotype. 


tte. 


Model A-3 
TrimOsaw 





'e 
MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY 
SINCE 188/ 
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Apply the proper G-E 
motor and the correct 
G-E controller to a spe- 
cific task, following the 
recommendations of 
G-E specialists in elec- 
tric drive, and you have 
G-E Motorized Power. 
Built in or otherwise 
connected to all types 
of industrial machines, 
G-E Motorized Power 
provides lasting assur- 
ance that you have 
purchased the best. 


. 





é =, 








GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, N. ¥., SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SCHENECTADY, 





ity of press control 


Of course, real, honest-to-goodness rush jobs 
do come along, but lots of “rush” jobs might 
just as well be tagged “inefficient equipment.” 


How’s your pressroom equipment? Can you 
make runs at top safe speed after you've 
locked up and made ready? 


You can—with G-E pre-set controllers. 


The foreman sets the proper speed and the 
operator merely presses buttons for starting, 
jogging, and stopping. 


This is just one of many advantages that G-E 
Motorized Power offers the printing industry. 
Your nearest G-E office is always ready to 
furnish information. 


otorized Power 
~fitted to every need 


200-230 








G-E push-button control 
station, indicating simplic- 
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Better Magazines, Molds & Liners 


FOR CONSIDERABLY LESS MONEY 





OUR CUSTOW BULLT 


WAGAZINES 


are Guaranteed for Life 


Try one or more at our risk. We guarantee 
them to work perfectly from the very begin- | 
ning—besides you save $45.00 on each full- | : Made wit 


or without 


. D < this pi 
S1Ze Magazine. : : channel 


Full Size. . . . . . . $150.00 
Split Size (Upper or Lower) .« 110.00 


Interchangeable on all Standard Linotype Machines, 
Including Models 26, 25, 19, 18, 14, 8, 5, 4 and L 


Our molds are guaranteed superior to Universal Molds . . . . $ 90.00 
any you have ever purchased in the past, | Recessed Molds . . . . . . 100.00 
regardless of price. They are hardened Head Letter Molds . . . . . 110.00 
by a special process—and each operation Solid Liners . . 1.50 
is performed by an expert. These molds ecessedLiners . . . . ~~. 2.50 
are warranted not to warp under the HeadLetterLiners . . . . . 3.50 
most severe heat. Interchangeable on all Linotype Machines 


We have a special department for repairing Linotype Magazines and Molds 


Ricn & YIcLEAN, inc. 


Manufacturers of 
Magazines, Molds, Liners, Etc., for Linotype Machines 


i> PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Chicago St. Paul, Minn. San Francisco Philadelphia 


F. M. JOERNDT PERFECTION TYPE, INC. THOS. F. DONAHUE WM. W. CORTER 
5104 Barry Avenue 141 East 5th Street 200 Davis Street 6106 Catherine Street 


—VTVVVVVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvYy 
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speed up production. It is made in six sizes. 


This modern four-roller Babcock carries FIFTEEN FEATURES which save time, improve the presswork, facilitate makeready, and 
Two- and three-roller presses can also be furnished, as well as three sizes of Automatics, 


with Dexter or Cross feeders, and the Babcock Two-Color Sheet-Fed Rotary. Investigate! Make comparisons! 


Press No. 1—46 years old 


Pressroom production is not merely a mat- 
ter of r.p.m. It depends largely upon con- 
tinuous operation, freedom from delays, and 


the durability of the press. 


Babcock presses are fast, and they also have 
the advantage of proven durability. We can 
refer you to hundreds of Babcock presses 
which have served profitably for 20 years, 30 
years, 40 years, and more! 


A recent letter, unsolicited, is interesting in 
this connection. It came from C. W. Ames, 
De Ruyter, N. Y., owner of the first Bab- 
cock printing press ever built. He says: 


. NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Boston, 31 St. James Ave. CINCINNATI, 


STILL RUNNING 





THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


Thomas E. Kennedy & Co. 


“I am quite proud of the old press, which has 
been printing since 1882 and runs smoother and 
quieter today than many new machines.” 


Forty-six years of continuous service, from 
the manufacturer’s first machine, is indeed 
a record of which the owner may well be 
proud. How many times do you suppose 
that press has paid for itself, in the course 
of nearly half a century? 


The modern Babcock presses are better 
than ever before — faster, easier to operate, 
and more profitable. Investigate Babcock’s 


Fifteen Features. Ask for Catalogue B-2. 





460 West 34th Street, New York 
112 S. Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia 


New Or.eEANS, E. C. Palmer & Co. 


ATLANTA, Southeastern Printers Supply Co. St. Lourts, KANSAS CiTy, OMAHA, SEATTLE, DALLAS, Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler. SAN FRANcISco, Los ANGELES, PORTLAND, American Type Founders Company. CANADA, Miller & Richard. 


BABCOCK 
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MODERN FLAT-BED PRESSES... IMPROVED AUTOMATICS 
TWO-COLOR SHEET-FED ROTARY 
















Art Color Printing Co., Dunellen, N. J., modern plant of Austin design and construction 


Better Printing and Better Profits 
in a Better Plant 


ROGRESSIVE printers and publishers, like progressive 

automobile manufacturers, need to adopt every means 
available to cut costs and improve quality. Buyers want quality, 
but they don’t want to pay a premium for it. 

Printing, while an art, is a business too, and is governed by business 
laws. A modern, efficient daylight plant is just as important to the 
printer as to the producer of any other goods. 

Austin Engineers have made a special study of this industry and can 
furnish valuable information on comparative advantages of renting or 
owning, single story or multi-story construction, location, layout, costs. 

Under the Austin Method of Undivided Responsibility, architectural 
design, construction and building equipment are all handled by this one 
organization. Low total cost, completion date within a specified short 
time, high quality of materials and workmanship, are all guaranteed 
in advance. 


Phone the nearest Austin office, wire or send the memo below. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Architects, Engineers and Builders 
cer CLEVELAND c= 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh St.Louis Seattle Portland 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angelesand San Francisco The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


ivan 

















Weare interested in a 
project containing-_____.._.___sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 
“The Austin Book of Buildings.” Individual___._....-....--..---------. LS enecsoseuuwenwauasers 


Firm 
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Static interferes with 
clear radio reception. 
While it detracts from 
the pleasure of the 
listeners, it does not 
cost them money. Ex- 
perts have declared 
that there is no relia- 
ble way of controlling 
static in this field. 

















N the printing industry, static was an 

age-old evil by which production was 

impeded and quality balked until the 
invention of the 


hapman Electric 
Neutralizer 


now in use on more than 7,000 presses. 
It is the only known means of counter- 
acting static—makes presses deliver light 
paper 

like this y instead of like this y 














TrOnzeC 


—A SPECIFICATION that appears on 
more work-tickets today than at any 
previous time in the printing and litho- 
graph trades. 


—A MEDIUM of outstanding impor- 
tance and value for its “eye-attracting” 
qualities and so recognized by advertis- 
ing and sales promotion experts, as well 
as by commercial artists and world 
leaders in printing and lithography. 


—A TERM that signifies minimum costs 


with maximum production, quality and 
profits for those who use 


U-P-M 
Speed 


ronzers 


operated in connection 
with High Speed Print- 
ing, Lithograph and 
Offset Presses. 


Also made with Fly Delivery 

















PRODUCTS 


IDDER Straight and 

All Size Rotaries; Spe- 
cial Presses for practically 
all purposes; U. P. M. Vac- 
uum Bronzers (high speed 
and fly delivery); U. P. M. 
Sheet Rotary Press; Chap- 
man Electric Neutralizer. 




















U.P.M.~KIDDER 
PRESS Co., INC. 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO.—KIDDER PRESS CO. 
Headquarters and Factory at Dover, N. H. 
SALES OFFICES AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, TORONTO 
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your salesman’s promise 
... with this trade-mark 


OOD salesmen deserve the backing of prompt deliv- 

ery. Their promise to deliver the work ov time can 
be made a business asset—but only when your plant is 
equipped to back them up. 


C-H Press Control—gives complete push-button con- 
trol of all press operations—starting, inching and stop- 
ping. Make-ready is speedier, safer. The feeder, relieved 
of all responsibility for the regulation of the motor.... 
can concentrate on accurate feeding. Steady production 
at the maximum speed for the job in hand preserves the 
margin of profit on close bids. 


Adaptable to any press, new or old—made for alter- 
nating or direct current—C-H Pre-Set Control will help 
perfect your present equipment—and will protect your 
investment in new presses. A letter from you will bring 
complete information. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1249 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CUTLER HAMMER _ 


The Control Equipment ood Electric Motors Deserve 
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Out of the many types of MEISEL 
presses the “‘All-size Rotary Press”’ in 
eight models is IDEAL for the follow- 


ing reasons:. 


1. Handles the paper from the web in sheet 
form. 

2. Once through the machine for the maxi- 
mum number of operations. 

3. Simple web line. 

4. A jobbing rotary press. 

5. Speedy. 

6. Provides for all the ‘Factors of Profit.” 





Series I1-SSM-3 











MEISEL machinery is IDEAL because in the con- 
struction has been assembled the perfections of over a 
generation of printing press engineering knowledge. 


“MEISEL PRODUCTS ARE BUILT TO HELP THE PURCHASER” 


Meisel Press Mfg. Co., 944 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


































Capacity. Three- 


Sixteenths Inch 
FLAT AND SADDLE TABLE 


F ynaer . 
le B Automatic with 
qap no adjustment for thickness 
of work, easily handled, superior 
stapling, very durable and efficient. Thou- 
sands of these high-grade Boston Staplers have 
been sold and users find them satisfactory for all kinds 
of work within their capacity. Fine round wire is used, 
making neat, flat, perfect staples. A supporter—an exelu- 


sive feature—insuares proper driving and clinching. Staple 
cores are paper wrapped to prevent corrosion and waste. 





GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Sold also by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, all selling houses; 
in Mexico and South America by National Paper and Type Company; in Canada by 
Sears C pany Canada Limited, Toronto-Montreal-Winnipeg 

























HARLEQUINS 





SET IN ULTRA BODONI AND ULTRA BODONI ITALIC 
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Copyrig! 


Copyright, 1929, by Charles Eneu Johnson and Company 


























PRINCETON BLACK 
CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON AND COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





To express the modern trend so evident in the new 
motors now being featured at the Shows, a type dress every bit 
as modern as the cars themselves, is not only desirable but neces - 


sary. Z { What maker of fine automobiles would not welcome 


their presentation through the printed word in types which really 


portray their matchless quality? { 1 That Bauer Types, of which 


this is Lucian, offer an inspirational opportun- 
ity to those interested in modernizing and 
elevating the appearance of their advertising, 
seems almost to 80 without the saying. Bauer 
Types are cast on the American point system. 
Specimens are available, on request, to those 


FRANKFURT A.M. _ interested in fine design, whether expressed in 
GERMANY 

modern motor cars or beautiful typography. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


BARCELONA, SPAIN. LHE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY - INC. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1837 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 


235-247 East 45th Street . 
TO PERPETUATE THE IDEAS AND IDEALS OF ITS FOUNDER 


CHRISTIAN BAUER, HIMSELF A MASTER CRAFTSMAN 
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Thes NICCO -—Automatic 


DUSTER $ ~ HEATER ue". COOLER 


B. L. NICHOLES & CO., Patentees 


Produces embossed and engraved effects without the use of dies or plates, 
direct from printing press at press speed. Can be fed by hand or attached to 
all standard makes of automatic fed presses .... Write for detailed particulars. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 28 W. 23rd Street New York, N. Y. 











eccee Make-up tables that cut costs, 
expedite deliveries and pyramid your profits! 


gw UP your make-up work! 
Cut down your labor costs! Put 
the p/us in your profit sheet! The 
THOMPSON Make-up Tables are 
efficient, space-saving and of ex- 
ceptionally strong construction. 

These tables are constructed in 
6, 8, 10, 12 foot lengths with any 
equipment or arrangement desired. 

The Overhead Banks are adjust- 
able to any convenient height. 

Here is a permanent investment 
that will pay for itself in a very 
short time. 

A beautiful and attractive An- 
tique Oak or Olive Green Lacquer 
Enamel is optional. 

The very moderate prices and 
detailed information gladly fur- 
nished on request. No. 15611 Thompson 10-foot 

For sale by Independent Dealers and Make-up Table. Cast iron 
Type Founders all over the world. surface 28x 120 inches. 


Thompson Cabinet Company udingion, Mich., U.S. A. 


MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto, Canada, Sole Agents for Canada 
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The 4 
NEW 
Foree of 
Nunabers 


é Che . 
SUPER: FORCE 


A NWEW TYPOGRAPH 


9 





New in every sense of the word! Not only a new 
“Force” product. A new kind of numbering ma- 
chine for printers. The ‘““SUPER-FORCE” means 
new speed, new efficiency, new economy for any 
job. Keep up with the times! Whether you own 
numbering machines or not, be sure to investigate 
the new way in numbering represented by the 
“SUPER-FORCE.” Furnished with five wheels for 
$11.00; with six wheels for $14.00; with seven 
wheels for $18.00. For sale at all type founders. 


Consult “FORCE” about your numbering 
_ problems. Literature on requests 


Wm. A. Force & Co., Inc. 


105 Worth Street ... . New York City 
180 North Wacker Drive . . Chicago, Ill. 
573 Mission Street . . San Francisco, Calif. 
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Safe.... Economical 


HUMIDIFIERS 


Yes, it 2s possible to control pressroom humidity—365 days 
in the year—with perfect safety, easily and economically. 

And what a difference it makes in production!... by 
preventing delays, interrupted schedules, spoilage, broken 
delivery promises, and the other evils caused by changing 
atmospheric conditions. 

If it sounds too good to be true, let us again refer you 
to users of the Bahnson System. Find out for yourself. 
And don’t worry about the cost, for it is probably much 
less than you imagine. 

A valuable booklet, “Printing With Conditions Just 
Right,” will be sent to you on request. Now is the time! 


The: BAHNSON Company 


93 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 
General Office and Factory ———— Winston-Salem, N. C. 



























BAHNSON 
Humidifiers 


provide the easiest, safest, 
most economical method 
of controlling humidity in 
printing plants. Let us 
send you the proof — facts 
and figures. 

















NOMI Timm 
SOOT 








BLOMGIREA 


BROS, COMPAAY 


All-Purpose Proof Press 


Potter Proof Presses are fast and reliable for galley 
proofs and all the ordinary proofing requirements. 


They also have capacity for doing more than ordinary 
proofing. With grippers and guides, a feedboard and 
inker like a cylinder printing press, they are equal to 
all occasions, and especially where exceptionally fine 
proofs are required. 










For quality proofs install a Potter Proof Press 


HACKER MFG. CO. 


320 South Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Wins 
National 
Approval 


T= use of the Imperial Plus 
Plan has become so widespread 
thatit has been adoptedasstandard 
practice in thousands of printing 
and publishing plants, all over the 
United States. It is the accepted 
standard method of caring for 
type metal. 


Any shop that uses type metal and 
has not subscribed to the PlusPlan 
as a means for caring for that type 
metal has overlooked a recognized 
method of keeping their type 
metal in A-1 condition at all times, 
thereby adding years of life to the 
metal itself. The Plus Plan is the 
most reliable and economical 
means of protecting your type 
metal. It is the one plan that elimi- 
nates metal troubles, produces 
better work and at the same time 
shows a distinct financial saving on 
type metal at the end of the year. 


If you are not already using Im- 
perial Metal and the Plus Plan 
you should, by all means, investi- 
gate their possibilities in your 
shop for 1929. 


IMPERIAL TYPE METAL CoO. 
Manufacturing only the following type metals: 
LINOTYPE Soe sea p= INTERTYPE 

ELROD eri ai LINOGRAPH 


MONOTYPE STEREOTYPE 
LUDLOW METAL THOMPSON 


Philadelphia - Cleveland New York - Chicago 


























Let the, 
BAG WAN 


pay for your 


WASH-UPS 


OR some time past Clean-A-Press Machine 

equipment has been employed in many well- 
known lithograph plants for washing up offset 
presses. 


Now a device is available for flat bed printing 
presses that accomplishes exactly the same result, 
a clean wash-up without the use of rags and with- 
out touching a single roller. 


The machine is simple, easy to operate and will 
outlast the press. It is permanently attached to 
the press and does not interfere with any other 
operation of the press. 


A mechanical wash-up is accomplished in less 
than half the time required for a similar hand 
wash-up. One small rag to wipe off the rubber, 
thereby saving a big proportion of your rag bill. 
About a half pint of loosening fluid is required 
per wash-up, about the same amount now wasted 
on the floor for the same wash-up by hand. 


As no rollers are removed from the press they 
last much longer. The composition is never 
nicked and the cores never dropped and bent. 


This machine is not an experiment but is now 
in practical operation in many large plants. The 
American Lithographing & Printing Co., of 
Des Moines, Iowa, and the Combe Printing Co., 
of St. Joseph, Mo., have used Cleaners on most 
of their Miehle flat bed presses for over a year. 
The S. C. Toof Co., of Memphis, Tenn., have 
used six Cleaners of the same type over six 
months. All three of the firms mentioned have 
also been fully equipped with our Offset Cleaners 
for several years. 


The Cleaner will sell itself in any plant on 
sight. Write today for further information. 


CLEAN-A-PRESS 
WACHINE CO. 


821 Third Street Des Moines, Iowa 
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“naturally I equipped 


with Monitor Machines” 


—says Mr. Schmidt of 
the Schmidt Printing Co. 

















MR. SCHMIDT says: 


‘*T have used MONITOR machines 
for thirteen years. They always 
gave real service with very little 
attention. So naturally I equipped 
my new plant with MONITOR ma- 
chines. And I was surprised indeed 
at the many improvements. The di- 
rect drive Roll Feed on the Stitchers 
has apparently solved all problems 
with wire and wire feeding. The 
Detachable Unit on the Perforators 


Speed is also a great improvement. And 


the “‘lock-up"’ on the Punching 


Economy 
Aceuraey | ir Sincwa., | Better Work 














Whether your plant is large or small, you want —‘ machines built by experts who've specialized in 
greater speed and accuracy, more economy and _ bindery equipment for more than thirty-five years. 
better work, just like the Schmidt Printing Co. = We court your strictest comparison of MONITOR 
That's the way to build up a bigger, more satis- machines. We invite your most rigid tests. Time 
fied clientele and make more money. has proved they will render unusual service in any 
Well, why don’t you do as Schmidt did? Have __ shop. Find out why. See what actuates America’s 
your bindery MONITOR-equipped—cash in on greatest plants in using MONITOR equipment 
the incomparable efficiency and dependability of exclusively. Ask for all details and Catalog 1o1. 


Latham Mlachinery Company 
1153 Falton Street, Chicago 


PHILADELPHIA, The Bourse 





BOSTON, 531 Atlantic Avenue 








NEW YORK, 461 Eighth Avenue 
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Introduced to 
the trade at the 
Graphic Arts 
Exposition 

in New York, 
Sept. 17, 1927 
Gw 


240 installed up to 
January 1, 1929 












The 3,600-Per-Hour Miller Simplex 20 x 26 Press 


36% of Simplex Presses are in These 
Shops, Operating Two or More: 


Diamond Match Co., Springfield, Mass., and Bar- Alamac Printing Co., New York.................. 2 
Members OM Ob ce fs cm 5s ceo ne serene as encaenes 6 Diamond Press, New York.................00000: 2 
Southgate Press, Boston....................00000: 4 Federal Printing Co., New York.................. 2 
C. H. Foreman Co., Inc., New York.............. 4 Card & Poster Co., Néw York.......... 0006600. 2 
McCall Company, Dayton......................... 4 Press of J. D. McGuire, New York................ 2 
Marcus-Mayer Co., Philadelphia.................. 4 Ogden Printing Co., New York.................. 2 
Caslon Press, Inc., Pittsburgh.................... 4 John H. Smith Press, New York.................. 2 
Isaac Goldman Co., New York.................... 3 on ee ta — tg. Co., New York... ; 
Cann Bros. & Kindig, Wilmington................ 2 bye adie oA quae lage halla lla de 
Judd & Detweiler, Washington, 1) orn 2 CE. Wade Printing Co., ARLOnc.......<0620.cccee 2 
Manz Corporation, Chicago 2 Buehler Printcraft Co., Cleveland................. 2 
Co-Operative Printing pant . Chi * - g “eee 2 Doyle & Waltz Co., Cleveland.................... 2 
Gordon-Taylor, Inc ater a 05 ll aT 2 Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh.. 2 
: : ie OE aa la Otto Jones Co., Inc., Philadelphia................. 2 
Sales Equipment Co., Detroit..................... 2 Abdou Press, Pittsburgh 2 
Wheeler-Van Label Co., Grand Rapids........... 2 Ormiston-Doyle, Pittsburgh ...................... 2 
Printing, Inc., Minneapolis... bette e etree eee eees 2 wm. G. Johnston Co., Pittsburgh................. 2 
Townsend Ptg. Co., Kansas City................. 2 Standard Ptg. & Litho. Co., Houston............. 2 


Wolke Printing Co., St Louis... ...<.0655..0esnse eens 2 an 
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These “repeat” buyers have purchased a total of eighty-seven units—36% of 
the Simplex Presses installed up to January 1, 1929. This means that approxi- 
mately 20% of all Simplex users, or one out of every five, purchased two or 
more. Can you ask for stronger endorsement of a machine introduced to the 
trade less than fourteen months ago? 


Write for descriptive literature, samples of work, etc. 


Miller Printing Machinery Co. 


(NAME CHANGED FROM MILLER SAW-TRIMMER COMPANY ) 


PITTSBURGH, U.S. A. 


ATLANTA, 203-204 Thrower Bldg. DALLAS, 509 South Akard Street NEW YORK, 60 Beekman Street 
BOSTON, 603 Atlantic Avenue LOS ANGELES, Printing Center Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, 141 N. 12th Street 
CHICAGO, 40 South Clinton Street DETROIT, 619 Wayne Street SAN FRANCISCO, 613 Howard Street 


Miller & Richard, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver Lanston Monotype Corp., Ltd., London, England 
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Your customer orders 


Columbian U. S. E. White Wove 











i GUARANTEE 
THESE COLUMBIAN Envelopes are 


guaranteed.as $4 paper falitng. cut, and 
gumming 

It. due to any fault\yh martefneture, they 
fail to give coraglete Waligaction, the dis 
tributor flew whom you bbugft them is 
authorized to-rediace them at Gur expense. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
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F Envelopes by name, you fill the order... 


and that’s all there is to it. 


HE man who wants razor blades 
doesn’t have to be “sold.” He 
knows the kind he wants, he goes into 
the store, asks for them by name, and 
the sale is made —a matter of only 
a minute. 
So it is today with thousands of en- 
velope buyers. They tell you they want 
Columbian U.S.E. White Wove En- 
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velopes. You fill the order, make de- 
livery—another sale. 

That is possible because Columbian 
U.S. E. White Wove Envelopes are the 
standard. They are a uniform white, 
and opaque. Each envelope is water- 
marked “USE”. The box has the dis- 
tinctive U.S.E. allover design. 

Standardize on Columbian U. S. E. 
White Wove Envelopes. You can get 
them from your paper merchant in 
every commercial and official size from 
5 to 14, and Monarch; also 6-34 Out- 
look and 10 Outlook. 

UNITED STATES 
ENVELOPE COMPANY 
The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


With thirteen manufacturing divisions 
covering the country 
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Listen to the Sound 
of the Press 


ERE, at our feet and within the reach of 
all, lies Power. Here about us as we labor 
falls the Sound that shapes a Nation’s 
Destiny, that opens wide the Gates of 
Commerce, and forges a royal highway 
for the lone man seeking Fame. In twenty- 
six letters of lead there is Power to con- 
quer the Battles of the Year. Q While the 

typographers plan, while craftsmen assemble the alphabet and 
the hungry press is made ready for its meal, while busy hands 
collect and collate the printed sheets—amid this Concert of 
Cooperation let us face fearlessly the unknown future. Q For 
the Sound of the Press accompanies the march of Progress, 
filling the silent space with the symphonic setting of the alpha- 
bet. @ Today this silent orchestra renders a rich overture to 
far-flung audiences of the Printing Art; on this Morning of the Year 
let it flourish a joyous fanfare from the shining fount, let the 
music of its message greet the searching eye with a harmony 
triumphant. 4 Let the Sound of the Press be heard above all 
other sounds this coming year. Let it reverberate through the 
world of Advertising, let it echo from the bookstall and the work- 
shop, let it swell our pride of craft. @ So shall this virgin morn 
become radiant with the magnetic rays of fine Printing, and 
men of talent shall march onward to the Sound of the Press, 
spreading Fame and 

Fortune and Glad A AAA 
Tidings to the ends — 

of the earth. 


























S. W. HAYTER 
LONDON 
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in which I dictate these words is 

“as dry as the Sahara Desert.” 
One pictures the great African desert 
as a vast desolation through which 
only seven-stomached camels and men 
with a carefully conserved water sup- 
ply are able to plod their hot and weary 
way. But, as a matter of scientific fact, 
the air in my office is drier than that 
of the great desert, as proved by a com- 
parison of the records easily made here 
with Sahara meteorological records. 

When one thinks of water in the air 
the reaction is to visualize rain. Few 
of us realize that in a curiously invisi- 
ble form there is and must be much 
water in all the air we breathe, else 
we die. This water is in a gaseous 
shape, but that it is present anyone 
can prove for himself, even in the hot- 
test and driest room of our winter of- 
fice desolation, if he will bring in from 
a cooler place a glass of ice water and 
watch the moisture in the surrounding 
air bead itself on the crystal surface. 
If the moisture doesn’t come the place 
is too deadly dry to live in; but it does 
always come, as we know! 

This is not the place for a hydro- 
graphic, pneumatic, aquatic, meteoro- 
logic, or climatologic lecture, and, if it 
were, I am not the man to deliver it. I 
shan’t even worry about the number 
of grams of water presumed to be in 
each cubic foot of the atmosphere I 
am breathing, or about what ought to 
be there if I were living in a sensible 
atmosphere. I merely want to call the 
attention of printers to the fact that 
they pay a high price for maintaining 


I AM told that the air of the office 
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Temperature and Humidity, and Their 
Relation to Printshop Efficiency 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


this well-known printer’s experience, and then take acyon 


Sahara conditions in and about press- 
rooms, binderies, composing rooms, and 
business offices. 

The price is higher in the order of 
the statement, for it costs most to be 
dry in the pressroom, and only a little 
less in the bindery—while the poor 
creatures in the composing room and 
in the business office have to stand it 
anyway, only getting sleepy in the aft- 
ernoon, only getting sore throats and 
tired eyes and all the other adjuncts to 
working under such conditions. 

Where this deadly dryness of the air 
hits the printer heaviest, as I have 
above hinted, is the pressroom. It seems 
to be orthodox to keep a pressroom hot 
in actual temperature, and that accen- 
tuates the absence of the water in the 
air. The conditions are ideal for the 
generation of frictional electricity, and 
therefore under some atmospheric re- 
lations we have the situation in which 
sheets do not follow the course laid 
down for them by the press builder, 
but stick to each other and to the press 
through the perverse action of the elec- 
trie current which we are told is gen- 
erated with the frictional process of 
printing. We spend a lot of money to 
control this electricity, because if we 
don’t it controls our production at an 
outrageous cost. Therefore very many 
things have been done and are yet be- 
ing done to prevent atmospheric or 
frictional electricity in pressrooms. 

I remember well the days when we 
used to turn loose a jet of steam, which 
sometimes mitigated the deviltry. Then 
came the spreading-about of wet cloths, 
for we soon discovered that the damper 
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- Do you treat pressroom troubles as you do the weather— , 
-) talk about them, then do nothing? Better read carefully | 
) [ 
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air meant less trouble. The other re- 
sults of that dampness, however, inter- 
fered with the process. 

In my own pressroom, much more 
than thirty years ago, Mr. Eyler—the 
capable man who taught me then and 
teaches me “now how to print with 
presses—devised what we came to 
know as’ thpeflexible flame-brush for re- 
moving frictional electricity from the 
surface of the paper. This was worked 
out with afgas flame, and is yet used. 
All it does’ jg provide the superior con- 
ducting surface of a body of hot air to 
carry to thétground the electricity gen- 
erated in the process of printing. If 
anyone doesn’t believe this, let him use 
a section df rubber pipe as an insula- 
tor in his gas-pipe line, and he will see 
for hisagelf what happens. 

Other “neutralizing” schemes were 
and are being used to take care of fric- 
tional electricity. They do their work, 
and so lorg as we must continue to 
have our pressrooms drier than the Sa- 
hara they will be needed. 

But my readers must remember that 
even in the Sahara there are delight- 
ful oases in which the presence of wa- 
ter so mitigates the atmosphere that 
things grow there, and everyone thinks 
with a grateful smile of the coolness 
that is likely to be encountered under 
the shade of the trees, near the ripple 
of water, upon arrival from the dry 
and dusty miles of desert. 

Now, in an oasis there would be no 
trouble from frictional electricity, be- 
cause the percentage of watery vapor 
—which is essentially water itself—in 
the atmosphere would be sufficient not 
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only to diminish the production of this 
undesired form of lightning, but quick- 
ly to take away what was produced. 
Getting down to cases, it appears that 
when there is about 40 per cent of rela- 
tive humidity in the atmosphere the 
frictional electricity ceases to be much 
of a bother, and with 50 per cent or 
more it has vanished. Anything be- 
tween 40 and 60 per cent relative hu- 
midity introduces into the room where 
that may be found the natural condi- 
tions of a perfect June day. Not only 
do presses react to this situation, but 
so do humans, for there is less fatigue, 
more activity, greater comfort, and al- 
so a greater production. 

The larger difficulty or the larger 
benefit in relation to a proper amount 
of moisture in the atmosphere occurs 
in pressrooms which have to do with 
color or similar work requiring close 
register. Long and painful experience 
has caused me to regard the word “hu- 
midity” as a dreadful ogre, liable at 
any time, particularly in the latter 
part of summer, to shut down produc- 
tion on good colorwork. 

Assume, for example, that on a four- 
color job the first color—probably the 
black—has been put on during a clear, 
bright, warm July day with a tempera- 
ture of eighty degrees and a relative 
humidity of 25 per cent. Then comes 
“sticky” weather, which means that 
without much increase in temperature 
the moisture in the air is increased to 
almost saturation, and is probably 75 
per cent in that direction. Humans can 
hardly breathe on one of those nasty, 
stifling summer days, but the paper 
breathes and takes in that moisture 
greedily, stretching as it does so. If a 
second color goes on under such condi- 
tions the sheet is likely to be well on 
toward a sixteenth of an inch wider in 
at least one dimension, and the color 
does not register as it should. 

There is nothing to do but wait for 
the air to dry out, so that the paper 
returns to its normal dimension. This 
is expensive, disgusting, disturbing, 
and generally atrocious, but it is con- 
stantly necessary in summer. The same 
principle applies in winter because of 
the enormous variation in humidity, 
at least in this particular climate, and 
the way in which the cooler outdoor 
temperatures will tend to reduce very 
largely the average humidity in the 
air which works its way into our shops 
and is there heated. 

When, for example, a bright, snap- 
py, frosty winter morning occurs with 
an outside temperature of, say, twenty- 
five degrees and most of the moisture 
in the air is deposited in the form of 
frost on various objects, that air ad- 
mitted to our overheated workrooms is 
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dried out to those worse-than-Sahara 
conditions first mentioned. Electricity 
and register troubles breed side by side 
in such an atmosphere; so will sore 
throats and tired eyes and general hu- 
man discomfort. Furniture dries out 
and cracks show, because the greedy 
atmosphere sucks moisture even from 
a concrete floor under such conditions, 
just as it does from the mucous mem- 
brane of the poor human who must 
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Temperature record at Mr. McFarland’s plant for week ending 
November 24, 1928. Uniform temperature eliminates 
one of the two major problems of the printer 


work in it. Rollers are less efficient in 
putting the ink properly on the forms. 
In such an atmosphere not only does 
the paper dry out rapidly as it comes 
from the mill, but sometimes it crin- 
kles in drying. It actually loses some 
of the “true strength” with which the 
stock producing it has endowed it, and 
tears more easily when the moisture 
has been sucked out of it. 

To illustrate the circumstances, let 
me recite the conditions for this par- 
ticular December day, with an outside 
temperature of twenty-seven degrees 
and outside relative humidity of 67 per 
cent, and in the dreadful room in which 
I am dictating a temperature of sev- 
enty degrees and a relative humidity of 
23 per cent are recorded. 

I ought to explain here that relative 
humidity varies with temperature. The 
colder the air, the less moisture it will 
hold; the warmer the air, the more 
moisture it will hold, up to saturation. 
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Thus, when warm, moist air comes in 
contact with a colder surface, moisture 
is immediately deposited in the shape 
of dew or frost—or condensation, as 
on windows in winter. Again I urge 
those who are patiently persisting in 
this reading with me to realize that 
vastly less moisture is actually in the 
air at a temperature of thirty degrees 
than at a temperature of sixty degrees. 
I could give the number of grams to 
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the cubic foot, but I have determined 
to keep statistics out of this article. 

Long ago those who wove into cloth 
the various fibers comprising our cloth- 
ing discovered that dry atmosphere 
would not do, and humidifying means 
were adopted for cotton mills and sim- 
ilar plants. Long ago our friends the 
lithographers discovered that they 
must control humidity if they were to 
print in register. Many printers have 
not yet found this out, but I hope they 
are going to do so right now. 

Ever since the pressroom of the 
Mount Pleasant Press was furnished 
with controlled atmosphere I have been 
threatening to move my desk from its 
present arid location to the pleasant, 
soft summer atmosphere of the press- 
room. There the humidity and the 
temperature are constant, within nar- 
row limits. For example, I am looking 
at a chart for the week ending Decem- 
ber 1, showing that day and night, 
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Sunday and weekdays, the greatest 
variation from 50 per cent average hu- 
midity was once for a few minutes 
when it went up to 55 per cent, and 
another time down to 43 per cent. The 
temperature chart shows a close ap- 
proximation to seventy-five degrees 
during that time, with an occasional 
swing upward at night. 

As we look at it, it is necessary to 
control the atmosphere—which means 
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the sawtooth roof which gives us per- 
fect light, and, with the distribution 
points located so that there is no rap- 
idly moving air anywhere, they con- 
nect with the air-washing outfit on the 
floor below. All the air in the room is 
put through this washer two or three 
times an hour. Each time the dirt is 
washed out of it (and the amount of 
deposit on the screens each twenty- 
four hours is evidence of how much 
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This is the humidity record of the McFarland plant for the same 
week. Note that the greatest variation shown is not 
enough to be harmful to work in process 
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the humidity and the temperature— 
both day and night, holidays and other 
days, if we are to have the paper on 
which we print color in good order for 
good work. In practice the piled paper 
is brought on trucks into the press- 
room at least a week before it goes to 
press, and in consequence it is condi- 
tioned just as is the atmosphere of 
the room. Recent investigations, par- 
ticularly in connection with the fine re- 
search department of the Government 
Printing Office in Washington, indi- 
cate that paper changes dimensions 
rather rapidly when exposed to any 
particular combination of temperature 
and humidity, but in a pile is insulated 
against any rapid changes. 

Now how do I get this lovely halcy- 
onic condition of a June day all the 
year around in the pressroom? Simply 
by cooling, conditioning, end control- 
ling all the air in that room. Great 
metal ducts are carried along under 
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dirt we are not breathing in conse- 
quence!) and the air is cooled to the 
dewpoint temperature automatically 
provided, so that when it is sent back 
into the room, passing over the heating 
pipes on the way, it is expanded to ex- 
actly the temperature and humidity 
we desire. We may and sometimes do 
bring in outside air, but one of the rel- 
atively recent discoveries is that air fit 
to breathe, commonly called “pure air,” 
is not necessarily always fresh outside 
air, but instead is air in motion prop- 
erly cleaned and properly humidified. 
If anyone has followed me in this 
general statement, he may suspect a 
trouble which actually occurs. The wa- 
ter we use for washing the air is city 
water, and that gets warmer in sum- 
mer. There will come certain times 
when the temperature of the water 
and of the air are so high with rela- 
tion to each other that we cannot pro- 
duce the desired results, and there is 
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trouble in consequence. This trouble is 
averted, however, by the provision of 
well water, which all summer comes to 
us at fifty-seven degrees or less, and 
which sufficiently cools the air so that 
the desired combination of tempera- 
ture and humidity can be maintained. 
Where well water is not obtainable, re- 
frigerating apparatus mechanically 
operated is necessary in order to dehu- 
midify—that is, to wring out of the 
wet, hot air the surplus moisture. 

‘Lhere are various ways to control 
the humidity of the atmosphere, and 
any printer who actually is interested 
will probably investigate for himself 
and work out the plan he thinks he can 
best operate, provided he believes it is 
a really worthwhile idea. 

It is worthwhile, independent of the 
register relation, to control the humid- 
ity in a large workroom. One of the 
first things that happened, when we be- 
gan three winters ago to condition the 
atmosphere in the pressroom, was our 
discovery that men were not so tired in 
the afternoon as they had been before 
the apparatus was in operation. Be- 
cause the deadly dryness of constantly 
reheated air passing across hot steam 
pipes is avoided, the human machines 
work better, and the increased produc- 
tion consequently possible has a very 
distinct relation to the carrying cost 
of the necessary apparatus. 

Fans of various sorts will distribute 
moisture into the air quite agreeably. 
Frankly, I do not think they are worth 
very much unless there is an attempt 
automatically to control their opera- 
tions and intelligently to ascertain by 
means of recording instruments just 
what percentage of humidity is main- 
tained. Some of the manufacturers of 
humidifying apparatus have provided 
unit heaters, which can be more read- 
ily installed, it is said, and accomplish 
a desirable result. I do not know much 
about this, and I am writing here much 
less to discuss apparatus than to set 
forth the need for air control. 

Right now I am fluttering on the 
edge of another expenditure for im- 
provement of the atmosphere in the 
workrooms not connected with the 
pressroom and bindery. I believe there 
is a plan which may work out in this 
direction, and I may want to report 
about that later. I do know that a large 
and luscious fortune awaits the man 
or concern who will devise a humidity- 
controlling apparatus for the average 
home, so that we can have an approxi- 
mation of decency in humidity just as 
we now get considerable regularity in 
temperature with the thermostatically 
controlled home-heating outfits. 

If there is one really determined 
fact that I wish to impress on those 
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who read this, it is that, whatever be 
the system of humidification installed, 
it won’t be of much help unless the de- 
gree of control is shown by recording 
instruments and is intelligently stud- 
ied. The standard thermometer and 
hygrometer cost about sixty dollars 
each, I think, which is a small sum in 
comparison with the general cost cf de- 
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pendable apparatus for the important 
work of air-conditioning. 

The great opportunity for control- 
ling atmosphere arises when a new 
heating arrangement is installed any- 
where. The cost is very much reduced 
if both heating and humidifying are 
joined in one arrangement. 

Let us eliminate Sahara conditions! 
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The U. T. A. Sales Portfolio 


ERHAPS that day has gone when 

your printing salesman mutters to 
each prospect, “Any printing today, 
sir?” with a hopeless expression indi- 
cating that he has anticipated the an- 
swer. Perhaps. But until that utopian 
era has become a certainty, pin your 
faith to a more tangible sales builder: 
the U. T. A. sales portfolio. 

The United Typothetae of America 
has put its collective finger accurate- 
ly upon the sickest spot of the printing 
industry. Salesmanship of the keen, in- 
telligent, honorable sort has been the 
lack, and it still is. For every printing 
salesman who really convinces a buyer, 
makes him want to place an order, a 
dozen would-be salesmen are annoying 
or just wearying the prospects. The 
U. T. A.’s set of sales tools in portfolio 
form will not eliminate the numerous 
futile individuals now dabbling in the 
selling of printing, but it does offer an 
outfit of sharp cutting edges for the 
printing salesman with enough intelli- 
gence and ambition to handle them. 

The portfolio is of loose-leaf type, 
bound in imitation leather, with over- 
size covers 11% by 13 inches, and 342 
inches thick at the binding; it will fit 
easily into a wide brief case. The pa- 
per pages, 94% by 12 inches in size, are 
glued securely to flexible fabric strips 
at the binding so that the pages can- 
not wear or tear through use. As the 
portfolio is to be shown to the prospect 
or customer by the salesman, in prac- 
tically every case the text is limited 
to five or six thoughts briefly though 
convincingly expressed, a little of it in 
thirty-six-point but the most of it in 
twenty-four-point type. The portfolio 
is divided into eight sections, each sec- 
tion being marked with an imitation- 
leather tab stamped in gold. 

This manual covers every important 
activity in which printing is essential, 
classified in four groups as follows: 
Section I, concerns which utilize out- 
side salesmen; Section II, firms which 
employ inside salespeople; Section III, 
companies which have no salesmen; 
Section IV, firms which need supple- 
ments for the business letter. Let’s see 
how the first section, for instance, 


would help convince the prospect whose 
firm falls within this group: 

The printing salesman opens the 
book to the introductory page for this 
section, and in large, clear roman type, 
each sentence paragraphed and set off 
by white space, the prospect reads 
quickly: “Why don’t outside salesmen 
sell more goods? Because only 15 per 
cent of the outside salesman’s time is 
spent in selling. Because the salesman 
is often handicapped by his house. Be- 
cause salesmen do not see the right 
people. Because there are glaring weak- 
nesses in personal selling methods. Be- 
cause merchandise often does not de- 
liver the satisfaction the salesman has 
sold.” The prospect knows that these 
are his problems. In most cases his in- 
terest is caught at this point. 

The printing salesman turns to Sec- 
tion I, the first feature of which is an 
8 by 10% booklet of eight pages and 
cover, “The Work of Outside Sales- 
men.” With halftones and large, leg- 
ible type the prospect is shown the 
salesman’s difficulties—also the sup- 
port which properly selected printing 
can give that salesman. 

Then comes the effective feature—a 
page-size envelope of good white stock, 
the flap located at the outer vertical 
edge of the reverse, so as to be readily 
accessible. The right side is labeled, 
“Printing Like This Saves Precious 
Selling Hours.” The salesman opens 
the envelope and spreads before his 
prospect specimens of his firm’s work 
which have been selling the product 
before the salesman made his call. The 
next page is another envelope tagged, 
“Printing Like This Removes the Pre- 
liminary Handicap,” and again the 
prospect sees what this printer has 
done to pave the way for the sales- 
man. And so on through the samples 
brought out from five more envelopes, 
respectively labeled: “Printing Can 
Reach the Buying Committees”; “This 
Kind of Printing Multiplies the Sales- 
men’s Calls”; “This Printing Reaches 
the Prospects the Salesmen Miss”; 
“Printing Fills the Gaps the Salesmen 
Leave,” and “Printing Like This Will 
Assure Satisfactory Performance.” 
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This description of one section am- 
ply emphasizes the practical value of 
each of the four. Section V presents 
samples of effective printing done for 
firms not included in the preceding 
sections. The sixth section is a booklet 
called, “What Form of Printing Will 
Best Serve Your Need?” and repro- 
ducing in reduced size specimens of 
many types of good work; Section VII 
offers helpful information on color, 
type, engravings, bindings. 

Section VIII is outstandingly prac- 
tical and unique. It solves the difficulty 
of convincing the prospect wherein 
good printing differs from the indiffer- 
ent or bad product. The salesman dis- 
plays a pair of facing pages headed, 
“The Difference Between Good and 
Bad Printing,’ and with a line at the 
bottom, “What Makes This Differ- 
ence?” The left-hand page shows a ter- 
ribly poor sample of printing, which 
has been pasted in by the salesman. 
The right-hand page carries a high- 
grade specimen of fine printing—the 
best the salesman could locate. Usu- 
ally the prospect will voluntarily com- 
ment upon the contrast; otherwise the 
salesman can do so, tactfully pointing 
out the features of difference. The fol- 
lowing two pages display a contrast 
in poor and fine typography; the next 
two show perfect as contrasted with 
indifferent proofreading, and similar 
two-page spreads are devoted to em- 
phasizing the distinction between fine 
and faulty illustrations, makeready, 
and skill with inks. In other words, the 
portfolio ruins the argument of the 
printing buyer who proudly declares, 
“I pay just half the usual prices for 
my printing, and you can’t show me 
any difference worth noticing!” 

So this, in general, is the U. T. A. 
sales portfolio. One can’t say too much 
in its favor, for it is nothing more nor 
less than the only thing of its kind— 
the only comprehensive and practical 
sales tool that has so far been held out 
to the printing salesman. 

At that, the portfolio is not avail- 
able to all printing salesmen. Compa- 
nies which are members of the United 
Typothetae of America can purchase 
a copy for each salesman—and one to 
a salesman is recommended for most 
effective use. Firms which have consid- 
ered the progress and growth of the 
industry beyond their own individual 
interests have supported the U. T. A., 
and it is but reasonable that any great 
achievement of this nature should be 
made available only to those whose 
support made it possible. Companies 
which are not members will do well to 
consider membership in view of their 
need of the sales portfolios if for no 
broader reason than that. 
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Straight-Line Economy Is Exemplified 


in New Canadian “pe Plant 
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Firms considering the construction or reconstruction of (. 


printing plants will find many valuable suggestions in {: 
this article describing the new Ronalds Company plant E 
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NDREW CARNEGIE was once 
A reported to have offered one 
million dollars to any man who 
could show him how to save one cent 
a ton in the production of steel. Wheth- 
er the prize offered was really so large 
the writer does not know. The fact re- 
mains, however, that Carnegie knew 
that the profit on his manufactured 
article was limited by the keenness of 
competition, but recognized the possi- 
bility of acquiring more profits through 
the elimination of wasteful methods of 
production in his plants. 

Today the insistent demands of busi- 
ness are: Cut the waste! Get rid of 
lost motion! Minimize mechanical op- 
erations! Follow the shortest distance 
between two points! Save time! Con- 
serve effort! Avoid confusion! The 
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Charles Corbett Ronalds, president 
of the Ronalds Company, Limited, 
now in its new plant 
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Ronalds Company, Limited, of Montre- 
al, Canada, has met these demands by 
the erection of a model printing plant; 
a building of which Euclid himself 
might have been the architect, for it 
has been constructed on and around his 
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old definition that a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points. 

Many features of the equipment and 
layout show that the management has 
found ways around, over, and under 
the usual printing stumbling-blocks of 
lost motion and wasted time. Some of 
these features are of its own concep- 
tion, while some were adopted from 
various other advanced plants. As to 
the latter, a few words should prove 
interesting to other printers. 

During several years while planning 
this building and plant, C. C. Ronalds, 
president of the company, who is an 
important influence for good printing 
in Canada, and Thomas P. Thornton, 
vice-president and general manager, 
visited and studied over thirty of the 
newest and the most improved printing 
plants on this continent. They were 
received as welcome guests in all of 
the plants visited in the United States, 
and were afforded ready codperation 
and invaluable information by the own- 
ers and managers. The Ronalds execu- 
tives thus had unusual opportunities 
to select, for combination with their 
own plans, the best of the advanced 
features found in these other plants. 
The result is a plant that may fairly 
be termed a composite of all that is up 
to the minute and truly efficient in 
equipment for the production of a 
quality grade of printing. 

While every consideration was given 
to providing the most ideal conditions 
for the production of the high-quality 
printing for which this firm is noted, 
the big aim in planning this plant was 
to provide every possible facility and 
condition favorable to low manufac- 
turing costs. To produce the inexpen- 
sive kinds of printing at lowest costs 
attainable and the fine-quality print- 
ing on the most economical basis pos- 
sible—that was the goal. 

The choice of a site was, of course, 
one of the preliminary problems to be 
faced. The ideal site—what is it? It 
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must afford light and plenty of it, for 
who has urgent need of daylight more 
than the men whose craft embraces 
the exact reproduction of detail and 
colors? It must not be too costly, for 
the cost of land space cannot be omit- 
ted from the price the customer pays 
for the finished piece of work. 

The new Ronalds plant is situated in 
the north end of Montreal, where there 
is considerable vacant land and the 
prices of business sites are still within 
reach of a firm seeking a site that shall 
help to lower the cost of production. 
Abundant daylight is on every side. 
Free circulating air is all about, for 
all windows of the building face the 
open country. Fronting on Park Ave- 
nue, one of the city’s main arteries on 
the east, and adjoining the Canadian 


Thomas P. Thornton, vice-president 
and general manager of the Ronalds 
Company, Limited 
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Pacific Railway tracks on the south, 
these ideal conditions are permanently 
safeguarded for the future on these 
two exposures; and a purchase of ad- 
joining land on the north and west has 
reserved to the company full security 
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New building of the Ronalds Company, which was designed for straight-line production 


against obstruction by any surround- 
ing buildings. This enviable location is 
only fifteen minutes by street-car from 
the heart of Montreal. 

The Ronalds Company has its own 
siding on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way line to bring to the doors of the 
plant its paper, ink, coal, and other 
raw materials, and enable it to load 
direct into freight cars its out-of-town 
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shipments of the finished product. An 
idea of the amount of money saved by 
this railroad siding on costs of han- 
dling and hauling may be gathered 
from the fact that this company buys 
an average of four hundred tons of 
paper a month direct from the mills, or 
more than fourteen tons a day. Fur- 
thermore, over 90 per cent of its raw 
materials and over 50 per cent of its 
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finished work are handled on this sid- 
ing, which will accommodate half a 
dozen cars at one time. Another def- 
inite advantage of such a siding—an 
advantage easy to overlook, but obvi- 
ous upon thought—is that it is an im- 
portant factor in the expediting of 
production and deliveries. 

Upon entering the plant the visitor 
sees first the general and executive 
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Skeleton diagram showing third floor of new building of the Ronalds Company, Limited, at Montreal, Canada. This diagram is 
intended to illustrate how the principle of straight-line production is carried out in this plant, as described in this article. The 
dotted lines are used merely to indicate division of departments, as none of the departments on this floor are partitioned except 
those for monotype machines and proofreading. In addition to a complete book- and job-printing plant on 
this floor, there is a specially equipped plant on the second floor for large-edition work 
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offices, with the art department in the 
northwest corner, flooded with light 
from northerly windows, and also well 
equipped with a carefully planned sys- 
tem of indirect lighting. 

Leaving the offices, and proceeding 
up a wide enclosed fireproof staircase 
to the third and top floor of the build- 
ing, we enter a compartment compris- 
ing 21,000 square feet of floor space, 
and containing a superb printing plant 
and bindery, fully equipped for pro- 
ducing any style or size of book or job 
printing complete on the one floor. 
(The remarkable specially outfitted 
plant for large-edition work, upon the 
second floor, will be described in detail 
in the latter part of this article.) 

The advantages of having the com- 
posing, printing, and binding depart- 
ments all on the one floor are perhaps 
too obvious to require explanation in 
this article—such advantages as hav- 
ing all codperating foremen in close 
contact, saving of time of workmen in 
going from one floor to another and 
in hauling type forms, stock, and ma- 
terials back and forth, etc. One out- 
standing feature, however, is that the 
entire plant is laid out for straight- 
line production, with every known pro- 
vision made for eliminating needless 
effort and waste of time in production. 

All type matter, plates, paper, and 
printed sheets move on the straight- 
line principle from one department to 
the next, the work beginning at the 
typesetting machines at one end of the 
department and ending as the finished 
product on the loading platform at the 
other end. This is illustrated by the 
skeleton diagram shown with this ar- 
ticle. One can find no needless “back- 
stepping” at any point throughout the 
entire course of production; the paper 
and raw materials are routed on this 
straight-line principle from their ar- 
rival to the moment they leave the 
plant as the finished product. 

Another outstanding feature is that 
throughout the plant each workman 
is provided with all needed materials 
and tools, not only of the most efficient 
kinds and in ample quantity, but as 
readily at hand as possible. An exam- 
ple of this feature is the composition 
alleys. In each alley of the composing 
department are two specially designed 
cabinets in which are stored all of the 
leads, slugs (up to fifty ems), and met- 
al furniture that may be required by 
the workmen in that alley. These aux- 
iliary cabinets, with their complete 
equipment, are all fitted beneath the 
working surface of the ad. man’s cabi- 
net, one at each end of the alley. These 
cabinets also contain galley shelves for 
the storage of work in hand. By these 
special additions each alley becomes in 
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effect a complete makeup room in it- 
self, and the printer upon receiving a 
galley of matter must requisition from 
outside his own alley scarcely any- 
thing except such special cuts and dec- 
orations as may be required for the 
particular job that is in hand. 

The time consumed in each operation 
is duly recorded by the calculagraph 
clock-card system, and all the saving 
by elimination of lost motion is thus 
passed on to the customer. The calcula- 
graph time clock automatically regis- 
ters the time each work operation is 
begun, when it ends, and the elapsed 
time, relieving the workman of all re- 
sponsibility and necessity for guess or 
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memory work. It presents its record 
on a card that goes immediately to the 
office, and there this record is trans- 
ferred to permanent cost sheets. The 
human element and also the factor of 
chance in controlling and recording the 
workman’s time are eliminated by this 
system, which is in use throughout 
the entire Ronalds plant. 

In one corner of this floor is a bat- 
tery of job presses, as indicated in the 
diagram. These include a sufficient va- 
riety to handle to advantage all of the 
different types of work, and among 
them are automatic presses, embossing 
machines, etc. On the same side, and 
running the length of the rest of the 
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Battery of cylinder presses. The job presses are at far end of room 
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room, are cylinder presses for doing 
all sorts of multicolor and black-and- 
white printing. These presses are of 
the most approved types, and are also 
equipped with all the latest improve- 
ments making for fine and fast work. 

Across the floor, and in line with the 
cylinder presses, is a battery of fold- 
ing machines of a sufficient scope and 
variety to handle in the most accept- 
able and expeditious manner any work 
delivered from the presses. The tables 
for hand-bindery operations are im- 
mediately beyond the folding machines, 
while the smaller machines—sewing, 
stitching, etc.—appear next in the di- 
rection of the cutting machines, where 
the orders receive the final trimming 
before passing down the elevators to 
the shipping platforms. And thus the 
straight-line principle is seen to be fol- 
lowed throughout the entire produc- 
tion of the work on this floor; and the 
results more than justify it. 

Not only is there abundant daylight 
throughout every department of the 
plant, but it is utilized to the best ad- 
vantage. The corner of the building at 
the job presses points due north, so 
that all of the presses are in preferred 
position as to north light—the best 
kind of light for matching colors and 
doing fine printing. A row of the most 
approved type of skylights runs the 
full length of the center of the room, 
and helps hold down to a minimum the 
use of the artificial-lighting system. 

While all due advantage has been 
taken of the experience of others, many 
ways over, under, and around print- 
ers’ problems have been devised by the 
company itself. These are the result of 
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the specialized knowledge and experi- 
ence of the company’s own executives 
with the company’s special problems. 
As an example of the care given to 
details, a special feature of washing- 
up facilities is typical. Here the fau- 
cets spray—instead of gush—their hot 
and cold water, and in consequence of 
this single instance of economy one 
small jacket heater furnishes the en- 
tire plant with all the hot water re- 
quired for washing by the entire force. 
Then again, the division between the 
bindery and the composing or makeup 
departments is formed of steel galley 
cabinets, one row on top of the other, 
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One of the rotary web presses in the auxiliary plant on second floor 
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which serve the double purpose of pro- 
viding storage room and keeping the 
two departments and their employes 
apart, thus avoiding the natural ten- 
dency for conversation. 

At each end of the room are eleva- 
tors and closed-in staircases. Also, at 
suitable distances apart and conve- 
niently located, are two auxiliary spi- 
ral staircases that enable the workmen 
and foremen who have occasion to do 
so to pass from floor to floor. 

It is almost needless to say that in 
a building so thoroughly modern the 
elevators are of the safety type. No 
elevator can be moved from the floor 
at which it stands until the doors have 
been closed securely, and none of the 
doors to the elevator shaft can be 
opened until the elevator is practically 
on a level with that floor, thus afford- 
ing the ultimate degree of safety to all. 

The second floor of the building is 
an auxiliary plant embracing an elab- 
orate and costly assemblage of ma- 
chines for the automatic production of 
large editions of magazines and big di- 
rectory publications, on which the com- 
pany specializes. A machine worthy of 
note in this auxiliary plant is a rotary 
web press, capable of producing from 
a paper roll six to seven thousand 
seventy-two-page signatures an hour, 
adjustable to a wide variety of folds, 
in page size up to about 9% by 12 
inches, all printed and folded ready for 
binding. The performance of this lat- 
est press is somewhat in excess of that 
of any other similar press on this floor 
at the present time. The signatures 
from this press are baled on pneumatic 
machines, each signature being num- 
bered. These numbered signatures then 
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go in proper order onto an automatic 
continuous gathering and binding ma- 
chine, of which there is one for each 
of the large rotary presses. 

This machine is one of the most won- 
derful assemblages ever put together 
in the history of machinery construc- 
tion, embodying as it does many spe- 
cial features in advance of any similar 
invention ever attempted. The machine 
gathers the signatures in proper order 
for the book, jogs them evenly, trims 
off the backs, applies glue and then a 
strip of muslin to the back of each 
book, folds the cover, attaches it se- 
curely to the glued backs of the book, 
and delivers the books to an adjoining 
machine, which trims the three sides at 
one operation. This binding assembly 
will deliver books of size up to twenty- 
four signatures and up to seventy-two 
pages for each signature (a maximum 
of 1,728 pages to the book) at a maxi- 
mum rate of 120 books a minute. The 
machine also carries a special wire- 
stitching section which may be used 
whenever necessary. All in all it is a 
remarkable example of the extent to 
which mechanical equipment is being 
made to serve for human brain and 
brawn in profitable production. 

The equipment on this floor is par- 
tially employed in the production of 
the telephone directories for the cities 
of Eastern Canada. In process of pro- 
duction the books travel from the ro- 
tary presses at one end of the room to 
the shipping department at the other 
end. Here they are taken direct from 
the automatic binding machines, well 
packed in cartons, and loaded into the 
waiting cars on the company’s own sid- 
ing, or into auto trucks for delivery 
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A view of the bindery department of the plant on third floor 
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within the city of Montreal or at other 
points within trucking distance. 

Here again we see the straight-line 
method of layout, production, and space 
being used to the greatest possible ad- 
vantage. The motors of the gigantic 
rotary web presses are, for instance, 
housed immediately against the ceiling 
of the floor below, and so do not occupy 
valuable floor space on either floor. 

The ground floor of the building is 
given over largely to storage and sim- 
ilar uses. Here are the power plant, 
boiler rooms, repair shops, men’s and 
women’s lunchrooms and restrooms 
with private lockers, etc. Also on this 
floor is the waste-paper baling-room, 
into which all waste paper and paper 
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One of the automatic continuous gathering and binding machines 
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trimmings come through gravity and 
suction chutes. After being baled here 
on a large power baler, this by-product 
goes, with no lost motion, to the ship- 
ping platform and into box-cars. 

The huge rolls of paper that come 
from the cars are delivered directly to 
this storage floor by a gravity chute. 
Here they are rolled into position to 
be fed to the presses on the floor above. 
But the roll of paper remains on this 
ground floor, from which it is threaded 
through an aperture in the ceiling to 
the machine that prints it. There is 
little or no trucking, and we see again 
on the ground floor, as on the other 
two floors, the straight-line method of 
procedure being carried out. 

Coal falls directly from the railroad 
cars through chutes on the company’s 
landing platform into the bins in the 
engine-room. Ashes are conveyed to the 
loading platform by a special elevator, 
and an immaculately clean boiler-room 
is the result. There is located on the 
ground floor an enclosure in which the 
storekeeper carries under lock and key 
all supplies and materials of every de- 
scription for the entire establishment. 
Stock is taken monthly, and here again 
we see the answer of the company to 
the demand for elimination of waste. 

On every floor and in every depart- 
ment provision has been made for its 
growth without disturbing the present 
standards of production from points 
of view of either quality or efficiency. 
Adjoining land, owned by this rapidly 
growing company, also provides a site 
for additional buildings when required 
by future growth. From ground floor 
to roof foresight is in evidence, and 
this has resulted in one of the best 
planned plants on the entire continent. 
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Why Not Make Cutting Machines Safe? 


By DONALD A. HAMPSON 


HEN through great good fortune 

the job of devil on the Daily Ar- 
gus became mine, and I went to work 
in the old dwelling that housed its as- 
sets, I found my boss to be a printer 
who had no fingers on his left hand. 
Boy-like, horror and curiosity gave me 
no rest until I had found out the story 
of that maimed hand. My boss used 
that story as a warning to me on work- 
ing close to machinery, particularly 
around the power cutter, which had 
been the cause of his loss. 

Then and there I should have dedi- 
cated my life to making cutters safer 
for humanity. But I didn’t run true to 
juvenile fiction form; I forgot all about 
it. However, as the seed of safety grew 
and blossomed I was honestly thankful 
that efforts were made to safeguard 
those who work about this machine. 

The trend of nearly all efforts in this 
line has leaned toward perfecting a 
clutch that is absolutely positive, name- 
ly, that will not “repeat” its stroke un- 
til the operator has tripped it again. 
Designers have been very successful in 
this work. To make a good clutch still 
better, they have put operating levers 
out of the way of knees, so that the 
machine cannot be tripped accidentally. 

Throughout all industry the “one- 
revolution” machines have taken big- 
gest toll of any. The knife or die or 
punch comes down once, does its work, 


out, and by arranging the machine so 
that both hands must be out of danger 
before the machine can be tripped. 

An example of such an arrangement, 
applied to a paper cutter, is shown in 
the accompanying line drawings. The 
principle involved is that of a two- 
handed operating lever. The grips of 
these levers are placed so far apart 
that it is impossible to work both with 
one hand or to render one of them non- 
operative by leaning against it. 

This principle is particularly well 
adapted to existing cutters. The drive 
which protective agencies are directing 
against cutter accidents where the op- 
erator’s free hand is involved will com- 
pel some such device on all machines 
within a short time. Another decade 
will see all new paper cutters with a 
built-in device for the same purpose, 
but it is possible for every owner of an 
existing machine to guard it in this 
simple and effective manner. 

The assembly view shows the device 
in position on the cutter, looking down 
at the table, while the perspectives 
show the major parts. The same letters 
are used in each. Four castings, one 
spring, and one length of % by 1 flat 
steel are the parts required. 

Any machine shop can make up these 
parts. The patterns are of easy shape 
to make and are easy to cast in iron. 

Holes are % inch throughout, except 
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and returns to a stationary position at 
the top. Then the operator unloads the 
machine and puts in another load—in 
supposed safety. But, through acciden- 
tal tripping, defective machinery, or 
faulty codrdination between man and 
machine, there has been a distressingly 
large number of accidents. 

In the metal trades the only method 
of preventing these accidents has been 
to keep the hands away from the cut- 
ting region at all times. This has been 
done by providing some means other 
than the hands for taking work in and 


Airplane view of safety-equipped cutter 





the pockets for the spring to seat in, 
which should take in a coil % inch in 
diameter. Two holes will have to be 
drilled and threaded in each side of the 
table for attaching the brackets B and 
B, which are the same. 

Referring to the airplane view, L is 
the original starting lever of the ma- 
chine. Movement in the direction of the 
arrow engages the clutch. As shown, it 
cannot move until the fly F’ has been 
swung to the position G. The fly is ma- 
nipulated from the opposite side of the 
table by the lever S. A cross-connection 
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under the table, between S and F, is 
made by the length of flat steel; and it 
is possible to locate the mechanism on 
every cutter so that this small bar will 
have a sufficiency of room. 

Operation of the cutter is quite nat- 
ural. The left hand pulls the short lever 
inward, and the pull on L, with the 
right hand, is consummated automat- 
ically as soon as F has swung out of 
the way. Both the levers return to the 
locked position of themselves. Such an 
arrangement of levers does not require 
any stooping; on the contrary, a pull of 
this sort is the easiest movement for 
the muscles to make, and the hands are 
away from the danger while making it. 





Sketches of required castings 


On cutters where the starting lever 
is placed differently, another arrange- 
ment of parts must be made. The essen- 
tials will be the same, however. The 
underlying principle is to provide a 
self-returning lock which is operated 
by one hand at a considerable distance 
from the lever protected by that lock. 

Unfortunately many workmen try to 
skimp on safety appliances. Poor safe- 
ty devices are worse than none—they 
build up a false sense of security, they 
cost more for insurance, and their 
maintenance is higher. The device here 
shown will not cost three dollars more 
than some inferior rig, and it will pass 
every safety inspection. It is trouble- 
proof, long-lived, and does not detract 
from the appearance of a good cutter. 

Canny executives are learning that 
safety devices increase production, for 
the reason that they increase the oper- 
ator’s confidence, if nothing more. 

I know of one plant having a row of 
twenty presses on which girls die out 
advertising stickers. The owner insist- 
ed that any change in their method 
would be ruinous. And so he kept on 
having accidents and paying big pre- 
miums for the privilege of letting the 
girls hold the dies while they tripped 
the plungers with their feet. 

It was quite a shock to this man to 
go into another plant and find the girls 
there doing 15 per cent more work on 
protected machines. Holders attached 
to the dies brought one hand entirely 
away from the plunger, while the foot 
treadle had been changed to a conve- 
nient grip for the other hand. Good 
guards never retard output, and the 
ease of mind they afford more than jus- 
tifies their installation in every plant. 
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What Other Folks Think and Do Will 
Always Interest the Subscribers 
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N THE first page of the Har- 
QO vard (Ill.) Herald for Novem- 
ber 15, reproduced herewith, 
are found four modest references to “a 
Herald reporter.” Three times it is in 
connection with something “told to” 
him, once to questions ‘“‘asked 
by” this ‘“Herald reporter.” 

One may search for weeks 
in the news columns of this 
big country weekly of north- 
ern Illinois and find no refer- 
ence to its editor. But every 
week “a Herald reporter” is 
on the job. He makes inquiries 
here; he hears something 
there. Wherever things have 
happened he seems to have 
been in person; a casual read- 
er gets a distinct impression 
that the paper is well sup- 
plied with“Herald reporters.” 

And so it is. It has M. F. 
Walsh, veteran publisher and 
editor, to whom the Hoover- 
Smith contest was the elev- 
enth presidential campaign— 
and, alongside the race of 
1896, one of the two most in- 
teresting, he says—reported 
in his more than forty years 
of publishing a single paper. 

Others, after a lifetime of 
experience, may feel justified 
in gathering unto themselves 
higher-sounding titles. But 
not “Mike” Walsh—he is still 
just “a Herald reporter.” 

“I wish I could be twenty- 
five years old again, without 
losing what little experience 
I have accumulated to date. I 
love this work. It is my life. 
I’d like to spend another forty years 
doing just the same thing.” Thus he 
reflected in his office on the evening 
of October 31. (Always give time and 
place when making a direct quotation, 
advises “a Herald reporter.” Many 
misunderstandings, and accusations of 
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misquoting, are thereby averted.) In 
the paragraphs that follow are set 
forth some of the “tricks of the trade,” 
as developed by Mr. Walsh in four 
decades of working at it, and as ex- 
pounded by him. The November 15 


M. F. WALSH 


Publisher of the successful Harvard (IIl.) “Herald” 
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front page is introduced as a sort of 
exhibit A, simply because that hap- 
pened to be the latest publication date 
before the first draft of this article 
was written; almost any other would 
have served as well in showing the edi- 
torial strength of this newspaper. 
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The difference between the well-edited country news- 


} 
} 
) paper and the weak one may be slight. These successful 
practices of a successful publisher are well worth using 


Notice, first of all, the two stories 
with circles drawn around their head- 
ings. Each of these illustrates two of 
Mr. Walsh’s pet rules of reporting, for 
each tells of motor tourists, and each 
recounts at some length what the folks 
in the story said. Examining 
more closely the story with the 
two-column heading, we find 
that it contains approximate- 
ly five hundred words written 
about three small boys who 
were “hitch-hiking,” as they 
expressed it, from Chicago to 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, over 
eighty miles distant, seeking 
jobs as caddies on the golf 
links there over the week-end. 
They were unsuccessful. “A 
Herald reporter” picked them 
up and took them twenty miles 
—the first lap of their trip 
home—in his car on a Novem- 
ber Sunday afternoon. 

Surely the views of twelve- 
year-old caddies, “thumbing” 
their way across country, are 
not of profound importance. 
Yet we read here their opin- 
ions of caddying as a part- 
time profession; we discover 
what they have to say about 
the difficulties of getting free 
rides through the country; 
and we are told how gentle- 
manly they were in express- 
ing thanks for the lift given 
them for part of their trip. 

Few editors would have 
seen a front-page story in 
this. But here it is, and it is 
a good one, too. Many much 
duller accounts of far more 
weighty news events have been pub- 
lished. But it is not the heavy, dull, 
and important things that make life 
—and newspapers—interesting. It is 
the human things, the comings and go- 
ings and doings of people. In a town 
inhabited mainly by strangers this is 
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merely “human interest”; but in the 
country, where all are neighbors and 
friends, stories of trivial events may 
be the livest and most genuine of news. 
This is one of the advantages of being 
a reporter on a country weekly. 
According to Mr. Walsh—this “ac- 
cording to” is a favorite phrase of “a 
Herald reporter”—no single develop- 
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tures and the people that take them, if 
the readers enjoy such material? 

How thoroughly the Herald does it 
is illustrated by the story headlined, 
“First of Harvard Motorists Depart 
for the Southland,” which occupies the 
best position on page 1 of the Novem- 
ber 15 issue. (No doubt each of these 
motor tourists carried along several 
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Page 1 of the Harvard “Herald” for November 15 amply demonstrates the effectiveness 
of this editor’s practices. (For references see text) 


ment in forty years has been so pro- 
ductive of live news for the country 
newspaper as has the rise of “flivver” 
touring. There is, in fact, a certain 
glamor about the cross-country motor 
trips. They are adventures in which a 
man gives expression, in a mild way, 
to the same spirit that prompted his 
ancestors to set forth on the crusades 
of the Middle Ages. Folks look forward 
to such trips with keen anticipation. 
They spend weeks and months talking 
about them, before and after. Why 
should not a community newspaper tell 
in complete detail about these adven- 


sheets of paper and some envelopes ad- 
dressed to the Herald, with instruc- 
tions to write often. This is part of 
the standard equipment of those who 
go forth from Harvard on motor tours. 
“A Herald reporter” sees to that!) 

In this particular story we read at 
some length about one H. Orr. He has 
been fired from a factory job in Keno- 
sha and has grabbed a chance to get a 
free ride southward in the hope of 
finding work somewhere along the line. 
But does the diplomatic and kindly 
“Mike” Walsh recount thus bluntly the 
commonplace misfortunes and migra- 
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tions of the unimportant H. Orr? He 
does not. Instead, we read: 

“Robert C. Uecke and Herbert Orr, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Thos. H. Orr, liv- 
ing immediately south of this city, 
started Tuesday afternoon on the first 
lap of a trip to Fort Myers, Florida. 

“Mr. Orr, released from industrial- 
plant duties at Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
availed himself of this opportunity to 
pass a winter in the South. Mr. Uecke 
was anxious for a traveling compan- 
ion, and invited Mr. Orr to accompany 
him on a trip which will likely cover 
fifteen hundred miles. 

“If an opportunity for employment 
arises, Mr. Orr will take advantage of 
it and may not remain through the en- 
tire winter at Fort Myers. Wherever a 
chance for work appears in the South 
the young man will turn his energies 
thereto, he told his friends before de- 
parting on November 13.” 

And then follows almost half a col- 
umn regarding their proposed itiner- 
ary. Millionaire bank presidents have 
left their home cities for trips around 
the world amid less journalistic dis- 
turbance than H. Orr, a factory work- 
er out of a job, when he left Harvard. 

Surely country journalism is an art 
distinctive. One who would attain the 
highest success in it must have an un- 
derstanding heart, a sympathy for his 
fellow-men, and a realization that the 
seemingly commonplace and unimpor- 
tant things of life may after all be the 
most interesting to write about. 

“You can’t print too much about mo- 
tor trips,” emphasizes Mr. Walsh over 
and over again. And then he adds— 
note the last lines in the H. Orr story 
just quoted—“I’m a great believer in 
letting the other fellow express what 
he has to say. In a little town most 
everybody knows about big things that 
happen before the paper is published. 
What they do not know is exactly what 
the people outside the range of their 
hearing are saying about these events. 
That is why, in reporting the news of 
city-council meetings, for example, I 
don’t merely tell what resolutions were 
passed. I repeat what the councilmen, 
or the petitioning citizens, said in the 
course of the discussions, for that at 
least is new to most readers. 

“Did you ever note how frequently 
our most interesting conversations are 
punctuated with ‘He told me,’ ‘I told 
him,’ ‘She said,’ or ‘I said’? The same 
should be done in a country newspaper. 
I’m a crank on interviews.” 

This does not mean that a country 
newspaper editor should chase around 
with notebook and pencil in hand, writ- 
ing down everything he hears. “On the 
contrary,” advises keen Mr. Walsh, 
“avoid taking notes. Eight times out of 
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ten, if a person sees you doing that, he 
will say, ‘Don’t put that in the paper.’ 
If he does not say it, the chances are 
that when he reads the paper he will 
blame you for stupidity because you 
have not put in exactly what he said in 
the very words he used. If, however, 
he knows that you took no notes, he is 
flattered to find that you remembered 
so much of what he said, and he gra- 
ciously pardons any slight mistakes or 
alterations that may have been made. 

“Of course, there are times, persons, 
and places where quoting is out of or- 
der. When to quote directly, when in- 
directly, and when not to quote at all 
are things learned only by experience 
and by getting personally acquainted 
with all the people in the community. 
In my work here in Harvard I quote all 
the time. I believe that no one is so 
humble that what he or she says does 
not occasionally have interest. Hang 
the story on the other fellow; give him 
the credit—that is the way to make a 
country newspaper personal, and un- 
less it is personal it is not a country 
newspaper in the real sense.” 

On the front page, shown herewith, 
the sections where someone’s remarks 
have been quoted or repeated are each 
marked with a Q. Note how many Q’s 
there are! The only important stories 
without them are the football story at 
the left, evidently contributed by some- 
one connected with high-school athlet- 
ics, and the story at the top center 
which, instead of the Q’s, contains the 
names of 286 children in fifteen near- 
by country schools who attained per- 
fect records in either attendance or 
spelling during the month of October. 

But to fill a paper with the comment 
of others does not mean that the edi- 
tor’s own comment should be omitted. 
Editorial comment, and especially rem- 
iniscent comment, has particular val- 
ue, according to Mr. Walsh. Have an 
editorial page, he suggests. Express 
honest opinions on it. But don’t stop 
there. Mix reminiscences and comment 
right into news stories. Such is the ad- 
vice of the up-to-date veteran who ed- 
its the Harvard Herald. The issues of 
November 8 and 15 contain some ex- 
cellent examples of how he does it. 

On November 8, the date of the first 
issue after election, the entire right- 
hand column of page 1 is given over 
to a story about oldtimers who voted. 
We read there about J. Lee Anderson, 
ninety-three, who cast his first vote for 
Lincoln; Mrs. Johanna Seibel, eighty- 
seven, who cast her first for Hoover; 
Mrs. Oliver Udell, eighty-eight, who 
was taken to the polls in a wheel-chair, 
and Chas. F. Andrews, eighty-eight, 
who, when he came to town to vote, 
dropped in to renew his Herald sub- 
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scription for the fortieth successive 
year. There is nothing so very unusual 
about this story, excepting its com- 
pleteness and the fact that it is full 
of Q’s. The remarks of each veteran 
voter are quoted in some detail. 

Two such stories, somewhat shorter, 
appear on page 1 of the November 15 
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issue. Note the master’s touch in the 
following paragraph taken from the 
story about Mrs. Martha Reid, who is 
now over ninety years old: 

“Mrs. Reid is the last of her family 
to tarry. Brothers, sisters, and her 
children have preceded her to the. life 
beyond. Though greatly bereaved and 
lonely, she rarely comments on her sta- 
tion in life; her optimistic spirit and 
her indomitable will remain unchanged, 
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and she lives in a community to which 
she is greatly attached and which has 
been her home throughout a long and 
most serviceable life.” 

On an inside page of the Herald we 
find each week a department headed: 
“Go Back Thirty Years With the Her- 
ald Editor. Some Recollections of the 
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Publisher M. F. Walsh in his office. On the wall will be noted autographed photo- 
graphs of President Calvin Coolidge, Vice-President Charles G. Dawes, 
ex-Governor Frank O. Lowden, and other well-known leaders 
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Years Gone By, and a Bit of Comment 
Today.” Most country papers have a 
similar department reviewing the news 
of years ago. The point to which at- 
tention is called here is the added “Bit 
of Comment Today.” 

An average editor would consider it 
sufficient to recall in such a depart- 
ment that William D. Beck and Miss 
Mabel Spear were married on Sept. 21, 
1898, thirty years ago. But Mr. Walsh 
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adds to this a few lines telling how 
Mr. Beck, in the thirty years since, has 
risen step by step in his profession of 
railroading until now, “outstanding as 
a railroad manager, loyal and true as 
a friend, he is one of the men to whom 
success has come in a marked degree.” 
In the second item below this we 
learn that Roy Smith, a postal clerk, 
and a Miss Laura Patchen were also 
married in 1898, six days after the 
Becks. But we learn, further, that Mr. 
Smith “gave up the railway-clerkship 
work many years ago to enter the real- 
estate business in Chicago, where he 
has been notably successful.” Farther 
down we discover that, in this same 
week in 1898, J. G. McClelland pur- 
chased a farm near Chemung for six- 
ty dollars an acre. “Mr. McClelland 
was one of the most industrious and 
successful farmers of his community. 
His untimely demise some years ago 
was a loss not only to his family, but 
to all those who knew him.” And in 
conclusion, the “Stork-special arrivals 
were reported at the homes of E. C. 
Hammond, Chas. Mack, J. B. Stedge, 
Arthur Winn, and A. C. McKinstry.” 
That this department must have its 
readers is evidenced by the following 
letter, dated November 11, 1928: 


Mr. Walsh: 

I was down to your office one day last week 
and told one of your employes not to print the 
birth announcement of a son born to Mr. and 
Mrs. John Doe in your paper of this week of 
thirty years ago. You will do me a great favor 
by omitting it, and it means a great deal to me. 
Thanking you in advance for the favor, I am, 

Joseph F. Doe. 

P. S.—Please do not overlook this matter. 

Whether Joseph had convinced his 
employer that he was five years older 
than he really is, or a life-insurance 
company that he is five years younger, 
he does not state. But he appears ab- 
solutely certain of one thing—publica- 
tion of his parents’ names in the “stork 
specials” paragraph at the end of “Go 
Back Thirty Years” would cook his 
goose. He knows everybody reads it! 

Few editors have followed politics 
as closely, or taken as keen and pro- 
longed interest in it, as has Mr. Walsh. 
But only on two occasions has he held 
office. He was postmaster for a while; 
and later he served four years on the 
Illinois Civil Service Commission, as 
an appointee of Governor Lowden. This 
appointment was renewed by Gover- 
nor Small; but he resigned soon after. 
“And in the eight years since,” he re- 
flected, “I’ve lost twenty-four thousand 
dollars that I could have had almost 
without working for it. But I don’t re- 
gret it. Any man who gives up his own 
business to delve into politics gets in 
deeper and deeper all the time. He is 
sure to lose by it in the end.” 

In the department just described is 
a little “bit of comment” concerning 
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one William A. Northcut, lieutenant- 
governor of Illinois, who was sched- 
uled to deliver an address in Harvard 
on October 31, 1898. It reads: 

“More than once Mr. Northcut told 
the writer of the mistake he had made 
in seeking the office of lieutenant- 
governor. ... And Mr. Northcut was 
right. . .. His life was one of almost 
constant political strife and worry. 
More than once he was heard to be- 
moan his entry into public life, to the 
exclusion of his law business, which 
was neglected and passed into the 
hands of others. As a rule, this is the 
terminal for most of those who follow 
the trail of politics and lose sight of 
their own businesses.” 

Had Mr. Walsh followed Mr. North- 
cut’s example, instead of his advice, 
this story probably never would have 
been written. Only the man who does 
one thing, and that alone, could pro- 
duce a newspaper of the caliber of the 
Harvard Herald. Concerning this news- 
paper, an Associated Press dispatch of 
October 14 states as follows: 

“The Harvard Herald won the first 
prize for the best first-page makeup 
in the contest for weekly newspapers 
of Illinois, conducted in conjunction 
with the Illinois Press Association’s 
convention, it was stated yesterday.” 

In telling his readers of this honor, 
in the issue of October 18, M. F. Walsh, 
still just “a Herald reporter,’ most 
modestly comments: 

“References made here to the Har- 
vard Herald are not for the purpose of 
personal glory, but to direct attention 
of the people of Harvard and the ter- 
ritory in which the paper circulates to 
the fact that there is now published in 
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Journal of art and lore, 
Lifting the Type to fame; 
Advancing evermore, 
Perfection aye thy aim; 
Spread to each zone of Earth 
Thy influence and be 
The almoner of wisdom’s worth | 
In every century. 


By William Kimberly Palmer 
Chicopee, Massachusetts 
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Harvard a weekly paper of outstand- 
ing service to the public and of result- 
ing high circulation. 

“In the discussion of circulation, it 
may be well to say that the Harvard 
Herald enjoys a circulation of 3,000, 
published in a city of a trifle more 
than 3,000 inhabitants or not more 
than 750 families within the limits of 
the municipality, so that circulation 
coverage is fulfilled to marked degree.” 
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Ilegible Types in Advertising 


In an address delivered recently be- 
fore the Master Printers’ Association 
of London, R.B. Fishenden, well known 
in the graphic-arts circles of England, 
made a very strong plea for the uni- 
versal use of legible types and letter- 
ing in advertising. He brought out a 
number of interesting and important 
points regarding the present tendency 
to indulge in distortion. The master 
printers gave Mr. Fishenden a cordial 
vote of thanks and asked him to ap- 
pear at a future meeting to continue 
the interesting discussion. 

The present fashion in advertising, 
said the speaker, as quoted in the Brit- 
ish and Colonial Printer, seems to lie 
in the distortion of the Roman alpha- 
bet, while designs and wording are in- 
tentionally obscure. There is no doubt 
that the origin of the distortion of the 
Roman alphabet was in a German de- 
sign, but freak lettering is also quite 
general in Poland, France, and Czecho- 
slovakia. The form of the Roman al- 
phabet is already prescribed, and it 
cannot be changed in its essentials or 
fundamentals. In trying to mutilate its 
form the exponents of freak lettering 
are heading for disaster. The use of 
freak lettering, with the jarring note 
which it introduces, does not empha- 
size but detracts from the prominence 
which the lettering and the type have 
been designed to give. 

Mr. Fishenden stated that the large 
stores were perhaps the worst offend- 
ers in the use of freak lettering. These 
ugly types, he said, remind him of the 
horrors of the eighties, except that 
those were misdirected attempts at dec- 
oration, whereas these are wilful dis- 
tortions. Month after month new types 
appear, and, after being used once or 
twice, will be discarded. The situation, 
said the speaker, must come to an end; 
the typefounder cannot go on intro- 
ducing ephemeral type faces indefi- 
nitely, and the economic situation thus 
produced is unsound for printer and 
typefounder. Mr. Fishenden expressed 
his opinion that the pendulum was 
about to swing in the other direction, 
toward use of type faces of simple and 
more legible and beautiful design. 
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The Modernized Business Card Is the 
Printer’s Opportunity 


By FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


EMEMBER the good old days 
R when a firm’s business card 
was simply that and nothing 
more? Nowadays many business cards 
are not only that but considerably 
more in addition. For instance, con- 
sider some of the business cards found 
recently at a typical flower show. The 
show was held in a room in a chamber- 
of-commerce building; present were 
about twenty-five exhibitors, and each 
exhibitor had his business cards freely 
displayed along with his flowers. 

At first glance these business cards 
appeared to be simply the conventional 
sort of thing, giving the name and ad- 
dress of the firm or individual, the 
telephone number, and a line or two of 
information concerning the business. 
But a closer inspection of the cards re- 
vealed much more than this. 

One of the cards was a double-size 
affair which was folded lengthwise so 
as to make a little four-page folder 
out of it. The inside pages were head- 
ed “Notes.” On these inside pages 
many of the show visitors busily wrote 
down notes about the exhibit for fu- 
ture reference while at home. 

Another of the cards looked like a 
regular business card except that it 
was of larger size than the usual run 
of cards. But on turning the card over 
it was found to have space in which 
people could write their names and ad- 
dresses under a line addressed to the 
florist stating that they wanted his 
catalog. These cards, after being filled 
in by the visitors, could be deposited 
in a box provided at the exhibit for 
the purpose, or by putting a stamp on 
the face of the card they could be 
mailed as regular post cards. 

Another card had price lists of bulbs 
on the back of the card. Still another 
card carried a map on the back, show- 
ing just how to reach that particular 
florist’s place of business. All of which 
are interesting uses of the business 
card for more than simply announcing 
the name and address of a firm or in- 
dividual in conventional style. 

But it was not alone at this flower 
show that the more modernized uses 
of business cards were noticed. Re- 
cently at a radio show some very in- 
teresting business cards were picked 
up at the various booths. 

One of these cards carried on the 
back the complete list of prices, in- 
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stalled, of the various kinds of sets 
handled by the firm. Another card car- 
ried a blank log on the back, so that 
radio fans who wanted to keep track 
of stations they heard could do so on 
this card by simply filling in the sta- 
tion call letters and the dates. 

On the back of another card was 
information regarding the most popu- 
lar sets handled by the concern and 
also information about the hours of 
day and evening when the store was 
open, the speed with which the store 
got service to customers needing it, 
and the number of years of experience 
of the radio-store owner and his em- 
ployes. Such information gets business. 

And so on with the business cards 
picked up at this show and at exhibi- 
tions in other industries. Everywhere 
it is found that the business card is 
being broadened so that it is no longer 
merely a card but an actual, aggres- 
sively effective advertisement for the 
concern or individual who uses it. 

And why shouldn’t it be? Competi- 
tion is becoming keener all the time, 
better ways of doing more business 
are being constantly devised, and it 
is realized that in the humble business 
card the business man has a splendid 
advertising medium which he should 
profit by to the fullest possible extent. 

It is quite the thing, of course, for 
business men to exchange business 
cards and to hand business cards to 
visitors, acquaintances, customers, etc. 
So it is evident that anything along 
the lines of the things done by the 
firms at these flower shows, radio ex- 
hibitions, and other such affairs in 
making better advertising mediums of 
their business cards is the best sort 
of business for these firms. 

Of course all this is interesting to 
the printer—but it should be more 
than simply interesting. It should offer 
the printer worthwhile ideas and sug- 
gestions for doing things which will 
be of real aid to him in getting more 
business. Thus can the printer make 
the modernized business card build 
more business for him: 

The printer goes, we’ll say, to a 
raiser of poultry, and while waiting 
for an interview picks up the man’s 
business card. The printer looks at this 
card and sees that it is simply the 
ordinary type of conventional business 
card. Then, when the opportunity ar- 


rives, he says something like this to 
the prospective customer: 

“I suppose you’re going to exhibit 
at the Valley Poultry Show next 
month? You have before.” 

“Oh, sure! I haven’t missed exhibit- 
ing at that show for the past five 
years, and I won’t now.” 

“You'll have a lot of your business 
cards at your exhibit so that visitors 
can get your name and address?” 

“Yes. I always do.” 

“Well, let me make a suggestion. 
This year do something different with 
your business cards. Do something 
that will make the visitors at the show 
want to keep your cards instead of 
throwing them away. Use the back of 
your card for something that will get 
attention and create comment. For in- 
stance, on the back of your card print 
a little map showing the easiest ways 
to get to your poultry farm. That will 
make folks want to keep your cards, 
because they will always be thinking 
that they’ll come out to your farm.” 

It should be an easy thing for any 
printer to get an order for business 
cards from a man after making such a 
business-building suggestion. And of 
course the order for business cards 
will be only the opening wedge. 

Again, the printer might go to a 
concern which had a_ considerable 
number of salesmen out on the road. 
Of course these salesmen use a consid- 
erable number of business cards. The 
printer might suggest to the firm that 
it have printed on the backs of the 
cards the automobile distances from 
the firm’s headquarters to the various 
towns and cities in its territory in 
which it does business. In making this 
suggestion the printer could point out 
that this would make the recipients of 
the cards more anxious to keep the 
cards, and that this would, therefore, 
make the cards better advertising me- 
diums for the concern and be of dis- 
tinct help to the concern in getting 
more business. And so on with various 
classes of the prospects and customers. 

By getting after business along 
these lines, and by using modernized 
business cards himself, the printer 
would be impressing upon the public 
the fact that he is a live-wire propo- 


‘sition, alert to the trend of the times 


and quick to help his customers cash 
in on the very latest things. 
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Follow-up Is the Weak Link in Advertising | 





MERICAN production, distribu- 
A tion, and merchandising have 
all made remarkable strides and 
great advances over the period from 
1900 up to the present time. With the 
development of industrial units whose 
products were distributed nationally 
instead of locally there naturally grew 
up and expanded the methods of bring- 
ing public attention to these products 
on a national scale. As a consequence 
there developed national magazine ad- 
vertising of a nature and volume not 
equaled anywhere on the globe, and the 
organization of distributing operations 
has kept adequate pace with the vast 
system of magazine advertising. 

Printing, apart from the production 
of magazines and newspapers, has had 
its share in this general commercial 
growth, as can readily be discovered 
by an examination of the statistics of 
printing production over the period of 
time mentioned. It cannot be denied, 
however, that printing has not played 
its fullest part in this development, de- 
spite many earnest efforts on the part 
of those connected with our industry 
to increase the volume of direct-mail 
advertising sent out. 

Much has been done, of course, but 
printers in general have made the mis- 
take of attempting to increase direct- 
mail advertising at the expense of what 
is known as national advertising. The 
efforts were, and are, not successful 
because they are based on the argu- 
ments that national advertising is ex- 
pensive and wasteful. If there were as 
much economic waste in national ad- 
vertising as the direct-mail advocates 
claimed, large advertisers would have 
discovered the fact themselves. 

While there is considerable truth in 
the accusation of waste, national ad- 
vertising as such is not at fault. The 
guilt lies in an entirely different quar- 
ter, and when the facts are correctly 
understood the producers of direct- 
mail literature will have, all ready to 
hand, ammunition that will not prove 
to be “duds,” but will be of benefit. 

The professional golfer constantly 
tells his novices that their drives fall 
short of the length desired because of 
their failure to “follow through.” Thus 
their initial effort, no matter how well 
timed, is practically wasted. 





By SAMUEL E. LESSER 


So it is with the national advertising 
and merchandising. The campaigns of 
the large advertisers are marvelously 
planned and executed, and the amount 
of interest these campaigns excite in 
the aggregate is often tremendous. But 
the national advertisers have begun to 
grumble that, so far as final “box-office 
returns” are concerned, these do not 
seem to be as productive as they should 
be. The Ketterlinus Company of Phila- 
delphia is a large and prominent firm 
producing much direct-mail literature 
for national advertisers, and the sales 
problems of the customers are of direct 
interest to the company. It wanted to 
find out, regardless of whose interests 
were finally served, the nature of this 
problem and its solution. 

So this concern conducted an exhaus- 
tive survey of the field of national ad- 
vertisers’ follow-up by the very simple 
process, meticulously carried out, of 
replying to national advertisers and 
requesting information, booklets, sam- 
ples, etc. A very accurate record was 
kept, by a system created for the pur- 
pose, of every letter, booklet, or folder 
received from the national advertisers 
selected for the survey. This survey, 
carried out in scrupulous detail over a 
period of many months, discloses a sit- 
uation from which conclusions may be 
drawn to show wherein much national 
advertising does not arrive at its full- 
est objectives. And the most vital con- 
clusion inescapably formulated is that 
national advertising, while it may and 
does stimulate consumer interest, falls 
short in following up and translating 
that consumer interest into veritable 
sales. Let me illustrate: 

For this survey 607 inquiries were 
sent out in reply to national advertis- 
ing. In response to these inquiries 40 
companies made absolutely no reply at 
all. One must assume that letters of 
introduction were required before these 
firms would unbend sufficiently to give 
out some information about their prod- 
ucts! Or—what is more likely—these 
firms may have had nothing to send. 

A total of 352, or 62 per cent, sent 
one mailing only and desisted—so far 
as they were concerned the rest was 
in the laps of the gods; 215, or 38 per 
cent, followed up with two or more 
mailings, and 57, or 10 per cent, used 





additional mailings. This really isn’t so 
impossibly bad until we analyze fur- 
ther to discover that, while 54 per cent 
of the total inquiries brought replies 
within one week, 24 per cent arrived 
within two weeks, 8 per cent carelessly 
dropped in within three weeks, and 
4% per cent indifferently arrived with- 
in a month from date of inquiry. 

Speaking personally, if I were inter- 
ested in something I would surely lose 
that interest, in this modern world of 
distraction, in much less than three or 
four weeks unless I were intensely in- 
terested. And in the latter case I would 
have made my purchase without the 
pressure of the advertising. 

But, to continue, there were some 
that did not reply before five, six, and 
seven weeks had elapsed. Of those that 
followed up the first mailing, about the 
same proportion of timeliness, or lack 
of it, was maintained. 

Even yet the full story has not been 
told, and here is where the producers 
of direct-mail advertising should take 
notice. The literature which was sent 
out as a result of interest aroused by 
expensive, elaborately designed, full- 
colored magazine advertising was in 
most part cheap, slovenly, with repro- 
ductions of the product that couldn’t 
hope to arouse interest, and in every 
way absolutely inferior to the argu- 
ments and reproductions contained in 
the original advertising. The most con- 
vincing and attractive material, how- 
ever, invariably was found to be from 
conspicuously successful advertisers 
and merchandisers. 

Here is proved the failure on the 
part of national advertisers to follow 
up, or to sustain my analogy, to “fol- 
low through,” and here is ammunition 
for the printer and lithographer. 

When the function of direct-mail ad- 
vertising as one necessary link in the 
chain of advertising, distribution, and 
merchandising is clearly understood, 
printing will shoulder its logical bur- 
den in saleswork and everybody will 
benefit accordingly. In its logical field 
—that of assisting and supporting ad- 
vertising space—direct-mail advertis- 
ing has a potency that cannot well be 
denied, and it can be successfully sold 
only when its legitimate function is 
made the sole sales argument. 
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| Are Promiscuous Inquiries Worth Answering? | 





ment & Advertisers’ Weekly 
for October 20, Lawrence C. Lockley 
discusses a common problem of the na- 
tional advertiser. His estimate of the 
problem and its solution is presented 
in the final paragraph as follows: 

“This, then, is the situation. For the 
general run of advertisers, advertisers 
whose copy does not invite inquiries 
from potential customers, inquiry let- 
ters are expensive, inconvenient, and 
of dubious actual value. Considering 
these conditions, does it pay to spend 
much bother on them?” 

That question, hung upon the pre- 
ceding sentence, naturally calls for the 
answer “No.” But the question in his 
article’s subheading, “Are national ad- 
vertisers justified in ignoring—as 
most of them do—the inquiries which 
come to them from consumers?” cer- 
tainly demands an even more emphatic 
“No!” from every person who believes 
that advertising helps to sell goods. 

Mr. Lockley claims exceptions for 
letters of complaint, letters from a lim- 
ited market buying in large quantities, 
and letters to mail-order companies. 
Conceding these reasonable exceptions, 
let me attempt to explode the fallacy 
that any national advertiser can af- 
ford to ignore any letters which come 
from the consumer field. 

Advertising, whatever its nature, 
has one objective in view: To start a 
train of thought which terminates in 
the purchase of the concern’s goods. 
In many types of advertising its bene- 
fits are chiefly registered only by the 
increasing orders from jobbers or re- 
tailers; and this “silent working” is 
sometimes, though erroneously, read as 
a sign that sales are not resulting. 

For that reason return coupons have 
enjoyed vogue. They prove to the ad- 
vertiser that the readers have been in- 
terested by his advertising, and he has 
a further opportunity to guide their 
orders toward the retailers handling 
his products. It is true that some na- 
tional advertisers, after having paid 
out thousands of dollars for space, art- 
work, copy, and other items of the ad- 
vertising, handle incompetently or even 
ignore the coupons sent in by readers. 
It is equally a fact that many, many 


RITING under the subheading 
used above in Sales Manage- 
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By MILTON F. BALDWIN 


firms religiously provide for these in- 
quiries, and believe that this policy 
cannot be tampered with except with 
direct or concealed damage to the in- 
terests of the company. 

Mr. Lockley’s case rests upon the 
contention that most of the inquiries 
received by national advertisers are 
from “curiosity seekers and spongers,” 
and “the usual group of idiosyncratics 
or cranks.” He continues: “When a 
manufacturer advertises a product in 
general magazines, and intimates that 
this product can be obtained at certain 
types of retail outlets, then the pros- 
spective buyers will search for one of 
these outlets as the course of least re- 
sistance. This is the normal course of 
business. Those few that do not follow 
the beaten path can be safely neglect- 
ed. Advertising is an attempted mass- 
selling for most commodities. Having 
chosen it, the manufacturer can safely 
neglect that small margin of business 
that cannot be so reached.” 

Certainly he can, but would he be 
playing the game with his retailers? A 
manufacturer need never be ashamed 
of any business policy that is reason- 
able and sound. But how many manu- 
facturers would be willing to advise a 
jobber that letters of inquiry from his 
territory were being ignored? The rea- 
son is obvious: because it would clearly 
indicate laziness, incompetence, or lack 
of codperation—perhaps all three—on 
the manufacturer’s part. Furthermore, 
is today, with none too certain busi- 
ness conditions, exactly the occasion 
for advising manufacturers that they 
“can safely neglect” any “small mar- 
gin of business”? Just when did the 
refusal of a business firm to answer 
every sensible letter become a practice 
worthy of serious defense? 

Let’s get down to practical cases. A 
recent experience of mine may shed 
light upon the motives impelling some 
readers to write to national advertis- 
ers, and upon results of some of these 
“expensive” letters with which the na- 
tional advertiser replies—if he does. 

In The Saturday Evening Post I was 
attracted by a small advertisement of 
an automobile accessory—an article 
which would be handled by accessory 
firms and the larger department stores. 
According to Mr. Lockley’s theory, I 


would thereupon logically search for 
these retail outlets as “the course of 
least resistance.” But was such seek- 
ing the course of least resistance? 

Having previously inquired at the 
garage in my suburb regarding such 
an accessory, I knew that it did not 
handle the product advertised in the 
Post. Then, as I commute to Chicago 
every day, Mr. Lockley would reason 
that I must have gone from store to 
store, tirelessly, until I had located in 
its retail lair the accessory I wanted to 
buy. But in Chicago a man could waste 
several hours in hunting the source of 
an article. Most men are not disposed 
to spend time in this manner. What 
Mr. Lockley confidently terms as “the 
course of least resistance” was in this 
case the method of greatest resistance 
—the course that prospects in Chicago 
or New York or in hundreds of smaller 
cities would not be likely to pursue. 

What did I do? I spent five minutes 
and a stamp writing to the manufac- 
turer, and inquired for names and ad- 
dresses of his local dealers. And did 
the manufacturer ignore my letter? 
No; he was just sufficiently conserva- 
tive to consider that any intelligible 
business letter from anyone called for 
a prompt and adequate reply. And so 
I received a courteous letter to which 
was attached a list of local dealers. 

And did I get better service through 
writing? I certainly did. The list sent 
me included retailers in Chicago’s Loop 
and in the north, south, and west sec- 
tions of the city. My order was placed 
with a conveniently located dealer who 
possessed a good reputation. 

And was that the end? Not in this 
case. Two friends, on being told of the 
merits of this accessory, each placed 
an order for a duplicate of what I had 
bought. Which proves what? 

Which proves that the manufacturer 
or other national advertiser has no re- 
liable means of analyzing the letters 
he receives as to their sales-yielding 
significance. His “expensive” answer 
may pave the way to a profitable or- 
der, or it may yield nothing. And in 
many cases this advertiser will never 
be able to determine whether the letter 


‘did or did not help him. Therefore— 


knowing that replying is the most he 
can do to encourage sales—shal] the 
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advertiser, with an “I should worry!” 
smirk upon his face, deposit inquiries 
in the wastebasket? 

I take issue with Mr. Lockley here 
when he tries to establish as an op- 
erating practice a habit every experi- 
enced business man is endeavoring to 
oust from his office as a weakness—the 
habit of indifference. Mr. Lockley rea- 
sons, in effect, thus: ‘‘The condition ex- 
ists. If it were wrong it could not 
exist. Therefore it must be right.” All 
of which would be very pretty and 
harmless did not Mr. Lockley try to 
excuse this form of slovenliness to the 
general world of business. 

Time was when idling automobile 
salesmen became extremely busy as an 
illy clothed prospect entered the sales- 
room; today they wait upon him with 
courtesy, content to restrain their per- 
sonal judgments in favor of the credit 
department’s more accurate investiga- 
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tion. Many a hard-headed business ex- 
ecutive writes letters in longhand at 
home; many a crank uses flashy sta- 
tionery and a typewriter. Who shall 
say: “Answer this inquiry. Disregard 
that”? It can’t be done safely even 
when inquirers appear in person! 
Disregard of the consumer’s inquir- 
ies hits hard at the printer and the 
publisher. These letters are tied fast to 
every advertiser’s direct-mail or pub- 
lication advertising. The advertising 
awakens an interest which is voiced in 
letters, and the advertiser—forever 
crying, “Results, results !”—distributes 
these concrete responses to the four 
winds. And, to cap it all, a writer 
thereupon asserts that this costly in- 
consistency is a virtue! Are there so 
few vital topics of discussion in the 
field of sales management and adver- 
tising that contributors must even try 
to prove that dingy gray is pure white? 
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Saving Time in the Bindery 


By JAMES PAUL BAXLEY 


METHOD of saving bindery time 

is described by J. N. Griffith in the 
December issue of THE INLAND PRINT- 
ER (“Collating While Feeding’’), his 
plan being to feed from two or three 
different piles on the feedboard of the 
press, thus eliminating bindery time on 
a duplicate or triplicate job where only 
the color of stock changes. 

My method is to collate these jobs 
when the stock is being cut. This elimi- 
nates feeding from several different 
piles and can be adapted to duplicate, 
triplicate, quadruplicate, and to other 
forms where color of stock is the only 
change that must be made. 

Suppose we have a form 3% by 5% 
inches in size, running in quadrupli- 
cate, colors being white, canary, blue, 
pink. This cuts twenty out of a sheet 
17 by 22, and, there being 5,000 of 
each, takes 250 sheets each of the four 
colors. The stock cutter is instructed 
to collate before cutting, thus saving 
nineteen-twentieths of bindery time. 

No delays occur while feeding, and 
stock may be run on cylinder, auto- 
matic jobber, or hand-fed platen, thus 
showing an advantage over Mr. Grif- 
fith’s method in this respect. 

Suppose the duplicate and quadru- 
plicate forms are to be perforated. 
Just perforate them before collating, 
in 17 by 22 sheets, putting them 
through the perforating machine four 
times. This saves three-fourths of the 
perforating time, or more if you have 
a rotary perforator. Suppose the job 
is to be numbered in quadruplicate. 
You must have a numbering machine 


with a repeating arrangement. Then 
the rest is quite simple. 

For a shop that has a line-casting 
machine a good method of saving both 
bindery and press time is to recast 
slugs and run the job two-, four-, six-, 
or eight-up. The sheets can be gath- 
ered accordingly. The only additional 
expense is makeup of the extra forms, 
which is very slight. 

Sometimes I have circulars or dodg- 
ers 5 by 7 inches in size, in large quan- 
tities. The type used being display, it 
is only possible to set one form in the 
same series of type before running out 
of sorts. This is overcome by sending 
the form to the local newspaper com- 
posing room and having eight or nine 
stereotypes cast, which are a great deal 
cheaper than electrotypes and save the 
delay of sending the job out of town. 
We sometimes run nine of these forms 
on the Kelly, sheet size 15 by 21. I find 
that the stereotypes sometimes run for 
fifty thousand impressions. 
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Since our bindery force is small we 
perforate all jobs possible on the press. 
The ordinary perforating rule comes 
slightly more than type high and cuts 
up the packing of a cylinder press. We 
use type-high perforating rule, which 
overcomes this. The packing is simply 
built up. Our pressmen swear by this 
method and are loud in its praise. 


os 
Shanghai Foundry Is Making 
10,000 Type Characters 


One of the large European printing 
establishments of Shanghai has under 
way an undertaking in the nature of 
type manufacture without its parallel 
anywhere. It is the preparation of a 
set of Chinese type which will include 
approximately 10,000 characters, the 
most comprehensive set thus far made 
by anyone. Each type character will be 
made in five sizes, bringing the total 
number to about 50,000. The work has 
been in progress for more than three 
years, and four more will be required 
to complete the order. 

The labor of making Chinese type 
is very slow and arduous. Each letter is 
photoengraved on a copper plate and 
an impression is taken in type metal. 
This impression is cut out by hand and 
a brass matrix prepared from which 
the type itself is made. The work of 
cutting the impression is as intricate 
as that of cutting beads, and neces- 
sarily quite as leisurely. It is work, too, 
upon which many men must be em- 
ployed, for the Chinese so frequently 
grow weary of the exacting task and 
take a quick departure, often return- 
ing after a week’s or fortnight’s rest. 

The printing establishment which is 
doing this remarkable piece of work is 
the A B C Press of Shanghai, a con- 
cern founded a number of years ago 
by several Swiss printers. The set of 
type which is under production, and 
which will be copyrighted with the new 
Chinese government, will have more 
characters by several thousand than 
the set now in use by the largest of the 
Shanghai Chinese newspapers.—F rom 
the Kansas City Times. 








Inviting. Easy to read. 
That’s Bundscho’s idea of good typography. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc., Advertising Typographers 
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Prominent service concern endorses sane typography 
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Selling Printing With a Selling Slogan 


By RUEL McDANIEL 


Have you a forceful, snappy slogan? Then this sound 
article will give you a good start in the right direction 


RINTERS as a rule can well be 
Pree by the slogans they keep, 

and use. A virile, snappy slogan 
naturally suggests the same qualities 
in the shop utilizing it. When a shop 
adopts a slogan that implies rigid ad- 
herence to certain practices, it sets a 
tangible standard by which to operate 
and then strives to live up to such a 
standard in its business methods. 

“Ask Anyone We Serve,” suggests 
tie M. L. Bath Company, Shreveport, 
Louisiana, and thus advertises its be- 
licf in the service it renders. This little 
slogan unconsciously convinces the 
public that the company must be high- 
ly reliable or it would not chance hav- 
ing the prospective customer refer to 
just any customer he might know. A 
concern having plenty of dissatisfied 
customers would not ordinarily use 
such a slogan, for the truth would 
spread like fire in a haystack. 

In Boston the Berwick & Smith Com- 
pany desires to keep before the public 
the fact that it makes a specialty of 
book printing. Thus the slogan “Ex- 
cellency in Book Printing” came into 
being, and is used to keep this specialty 
before the public every time the name 
of the company is printed. On the other 
hand, consider the Sherman Printing 
and Binding Company, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, which wishes to impress the 
public with the fact that the shop can 
do any kind of printing needed. The 
slogan “If It’s Printing We Do It” 
keeps this idea prominently before the 
public. In the same northwestern city 
is the Acme Press, which wishes to re- 
mind the printing-buying public that 
printing is “constructed” carefully and 
in detail from specific plans. “Build- 
ers of Better Printing” is the slogan 
that keeps this thought foremost. 

“On Time Service” is the slogan 
used by the Kansas City Engraving 
and Colorplate Company to feature its 
promptness in service and delivery. In 
Shreveport, Louisiana, is the Castle 
Printing Company, which desires to 
stress the importance and wide range 
of its office-supply department. To do 
this effectively this slogan is employed: 
“Office Outfitters From Pins to Safes.” 

“The Dependable Printers” is the 
slogan with which the Woods Print- 
ing Company, New Orleans, suggests 
its reliability. In the same city is the 


Perry & Buckley Company, which real- 
izes the importance of stressing its lo- 
cation to the printing and stationery 
user. “The Poydras Street Stationers” 
is the slogan that holds this location 
before the attention of the public. 

In order to emphasize the care with 
which it does all its work, the Baker 
Printing Company, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, says in its slogan, “Everything 
Well Done.” In the same city is the 
F. J. Stilwell Paper Company, which 
uses “Paper of The Hour” as a slogan 
to intimate to paper buyers that it 
keeps up with the times and the re- 
quirements of discriminating users. 

Next to the name of the company 
itself, perhaps no other one factor is 
so important in the building of good- 


ADVERTISING 


should be filed in the 
WASTE 
BASKET 


Certainly, most advertising should 
be thrown in the waste basket. 
How could anyone keep all the 
newspapers, all the magazines, all 
the mailing pieces that they see, 
read or handle. 

Don’t worry about the waste 
basket—just be sure that your 
message is seen, read and acted on 
BEFORE it is “filed” 


Yes, the mails are full of printed 
messages—-so are the magazines, 
newspapers, and billboards--BUT 
the right story in the right dress 
laid before the right people, is 
getting attention and action, and 
always will. It is not how much, 
but HOW, that makes your printed 
sales messages producttve. 


Why buy from Bond 


This organization offers you the decided 
and prohtable advantage of several serv- 
ices, all coordinated, but available as 
single services if you desire. Such flexi- 
bility means that you can employ as much 
or as little as you like, and pay only for 
what you use. 
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Call MONROE 3810-11-12 


for a member of the firm 


tHe F-w- BON D comeany 


429 Sc. Ashland Boulevard 
PRINTED ADVERTISING 


that pays because it produces 


The Bond slogan denotes the company’s 
line of business—and does it well 


will and indirect business as a good 
slogan. Often you see the name of a 
printing plant that does not suggest 
the line of business at all. A good slo- 
gan would solve this problem. Again 
you may see a shop which wishes to 
keep some particular specialty before 
the public. A well-chosen slogan does 
this. Any outstanding feature about 
the shop can be kept prominently be- 
fore the public through the slogan. Re- 
gardless of how salable a name a shop 
has, a slogan helps to keep that name 
more prominently in the minds of po- 
tential buyers of printing service. 

Anyone doubting the value of slo- 
gans has but to turn to the national 
field, where one finds firms and organ- 
izations using slogans valued in the 
millions. “Say It With Flowers” has 
been worth many millions to the flor- 
ists of the nation; and nobody doubts 
the benefit of “Eventually, Why Not 
Now?” “A Skin You Love to Touch,” 
“No Metal Can Touch You,” and so on. 
If slogans pay nationally, then the lo- 
cal printer should not overlook his. 

There are several different styles or 
types of slogans, each filling a partic- 
ular purpose. They may be grouped 
about in the following manner: 

1. Those denoting the nature of the 
business. This one is perhaps the most 
widely used form, and is a valuable 
idea when skilfully applied. Some shop 
names do not tell fully just what line 
of business they are in, and the slogan 
will then finish the job. 

2. Those stressing some specific line 
or service. This type of slogan is val- 
uable, for it may be made to keep this 
featured service before the public at 
all times, and in such a manner that, 
whenever that service is thought of, 
the plant using the slogan comes to 
mind; or when the shop is mentioned 
the special service asserts itself. 

3. Plays upon words. This is a form 
of slogan that is difficult to originate; 
but a word combination can be made 
into an exceptional slogan. To illus- 
trate, suppose a shop is owned by and 
called after a person named Farr. How 
easy it would be to form the slogan 
“Best Printing Service By Farr”! 

_ 4. “Service” is a greatly overworked 
word, and some of the most common- 
place slogans to be found used “Ser- 
vice” as their mainspring, as it were. 
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THE SERVICE 
OF BLANCHARD 


This Slogan of Ours 


“HOOD PRINTING IS GOOD PRINTING” 


What it Means to You 


1¥, r-HATEVER we undertake embraces, first of all, the Years of experience have 


ideals and aspirations of the printing craftsman. 


We specialize in only one thing—the production of the 


taught us that good printing 


finely printed piece. stays sold and cheap printing 
We offer the counsel of a broadminded, tarsighted does not. 
executive personnel; a contact with sales representatives 
of mature judgment and practical experience; and the Throughout our twenty years 
painstaking attention of a well rounded office staff. - mS z 
in the printing business it has 

been the desire of the Hood 


We are equipped to handle the medium-size job just as 
we are to assume responsibility for the largest runs in 














process, color or black and white Organization to make every job 


Composing and press rooms and bindery are more than good, which means as nearly 


ample to satisfy your most important and exacting needs. 
5 Tee perfect as possible, whether it 

A Typographic Staff is always ready to cooperate with 
you in obtaining style and deciding upon che most eco- 


nomical and efficient treatment. 


be simple commercial printing, 


direct mail advertising or cata- 





log. Our Slogan “Hood Print- 
ing is Good Printing” means 


We can work with you along the simplest or more 
advanced lines in Creative Advertising. And we point with 
pride to the accomplishments of our Advertising Specialty 
Department which has conceived so much that is good 






































exactly what is says. 


in “Aniniated Printing”—Acvion folders and novelties. 


ON TIME /fUN@AR) AND RIGHT 
Ee Me Ay ae A \ New ve YW pL hp ee eee 


HERBERT HOOD PRINTING CO. 


242-250 Court Avenue 


CREATORS OF EFFECTIVE: SALES LITERATURE 


Memphis, Tennessee 


The Blanchard slogan stresses promptness and quality; the slogan of the Hood company is an effective play upon words 


If the printing shop has some specific 
service to offer which is outstanding 
enough to be featured, the slogan that 
calls it to the attention of the public 
is good. But “Service” in a slogan is 
poor business unless the service ren- 
dered is really worth being featured 
above all other things in the shop. The 
significance of the word has been 
ruined by those who claim to give a 
service and then fail to provide it. 

5. Those stressing a location. Some- 
times, when a plant is favorably and 
conveniently located, or if it is desired 
for one reason or another to especially 
impress the location upon the public, 
the idea may be embodied in a slogan 
that can put over the location easily 
and at the same time build business. 
One concern says, “The City Hall Is 
Just Opposite Us,” thus stressing its 
location in a unique way. 

6. Those emphasizing quality. Like 
service, quality has been cruelly over- 
worked in advertising and slogans, un-, 
til it does not mean a great deal when 
used as such today. Care should be ex- 
ercised that any talk of quality is not 
merely a slogan but really is an out- 
standing factor about the firm. Then, 
if the printer can design a slogan that 
is not commonplace, well and good. 

7. Those featuring the whole indus- 
try. Some firms are big-hearted, and 


desire to help not only themselves but 
the entire industry; and in such in- 
stances the slogan that stresses the 
value of the service rendered by the 
trade puts over the idea, all other fac- 
tors being favorable. “Have It Print- 
ed” is a good example of this. 

8. Those that denote age. Exception- 
ally old firms are generally proud of 
their age, and to have a career of a 
half-century of service to the industry 
is a record of which to be proud. Some 
shops use slogans to stress age, which 
is a good form when used in such a 
way as to be remembered easily. 

Certain forms of slogans are to be 
avoided, for a slogan that does not cre- 
ate a favorable impression on the pub- 


SAYS? 


“Any school boy can write ad- 
vertising copy, but the message \ 
that sells in the volume which 
returns a profit on the advertis- 
ing, is usually che product of 


lic is worse than no slogan at all. The 
slogan that boasts of greatness is as 
a rule both unconvincing and negative; 
for there is usually ground for doubt 
as to the average shop’s being the 
greatest in town, and so on. People 
are not convinced by overstatement. 
The careless use of superlatives in 
any form is bad; for the average high- 
sounding word of description has long 
since been rubbed almost threadbare 
through overfrequent use in advertis- 
ing. Thus it no longer conveys the de- 
sired impression. “Quality,” “service,” 
and “honesty” are all words that are 
overworked and therefore should be 
avoided in designing a signature, ex- 
cept in rare instances as outlined. 


Local Hockey Games 
DECEMBER 

9-N.Y. Americans vs. Boston 
11-N.Y. Rangers vs. Toronto 
13-N.Y. Amer. vs. Montreal 
16-N.Y. Rangers vs. Detroit 
18-N.Y. Americans ws. Pitt. 
20-N.Y. Rangers vs. Ottawa 
23-N.Y. Americans ts. Detroit 
25-N.Y. Rangers vs. Amer. 
27-N.Y. Amer. vs. Chicago 
30-N.Y. Rangers vs. Boston 


brains that have been trained 


Service PRINTING Experts 


Tel. 


to sell.” 
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WHitehall . Let your printer put this kind of 


7373 


Sixteen continuous hours without overtime charges 


message in readable, attractive form 


and it will declare its own dividends. 


The organization’s specialized ability is emphasized in this slogan 
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Facts About Color in Modern Printing 


By FABER BIRREN 
IV.—The Elements of Attraction 


HE problems of color attraction 

involve visibility, attention value, 

power, strength, contrast. Here 
is the field of color use that meets the 
large demands of advertising and also 
the more vigorous forms of printing. It 
has for an aim the struggle to win re- 
sponse, to hold interest, and to prompt 
an enthusiastic approval. 

Color attraction, as it applies to col- 
ov contrast, can be attained in any one 
of three ways: by contrast of value; by 
contrast of intensity, and by contrast 
of hue. This is nothing but a convenient 
method of study, which should aid the 
printer in better comprehending vari- 
ous aspects of color force available. 

Black and white are the greatest con- 
trast of value. The combination, with 
certain qualifications, presents a high 
form of legibility, although it lacks any 
emotional appeal. Add a color to this 
scheme, however, and a third dimen- 
sion is contributed which immediately 
raises the display to an advanced level 
of appeal. Contrast of value is a com- 
mon method of attraction. It forms the 
simplest means of creating relief in a 
piece of printed display. 

Contrast of intensity means the use 
of an extremely pale, dull hue with an 
extremely pure one—either in differ- 
ent forms of the same color or in dif- 
ferent forms of different colors. The 
value of this method of contrast is that 
the eye tends to focus itself to the ex- 
treme. Thus the pure color will receive 
added prominence because of its obvi- 
ous accent in an environment of soft- 
ness. This method of color display is 
useful to centralize attention. 

An added factor involved is that dif- 
ferences in intensity tend to be accen- 
tuated in vision. With a bright spot of 
red, for example, on dull green, the red 
will seem to be brighter and the green 
duller by contrast. This phenomenon is 
similar to the one previously discussed 
in another article regarding color with 
black and white—black heightening the 
color value,and white lowering it. How- 
ever, in the case of intensities the ef- 
fect is one of purity and dullness, not 
brightness and darkness; that is, two 
different intensities will tend to swing 
away in extremes. Then, if the opposite 
hues are used, the after-image will in- 
troduce increased color strength, inas- 
much as the after-images of opposites 
are always directly offset and do not 
modify the character of color as do 
the after-images of adjacents. 


Contrast of hue is beyond a doubt the 
most powerful means of color attrac- 
tion. It utilizes the opposite, or comple- 
mentary, hues and attains its vividness 
through antagonistic stimulation of the 
nerve centers of the eye. The opposite 
colors are, as found on the printer’s 
chart, red and green, yellow and violet, 
and blue and orange. These groups rep- 
resent combinations of hues that are 
farthest removed as to color character. 
Mixtures of them always work toward 
gray because of their direct conflict. 
However, to the eye areas of opposites 
placed side by side are highly exhila- 
rating. When force must be achieved, 
opposites can be used to advantage. 

While opposite colors are universal- 
ly employed for purposes of attraction, 
there are several very important limi- 
tations to be observed. They concern 
illusions in design, optical minglings of 
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Fig. 1.—The influence of contrast on legi- 
bility. Observe the two examples from a 
distance of a few yards. The upper one, due 
to the competition of the black and white, 
becomes illegible,while the example shown 
below fully retains its clarity 


color, and color dimension. Applica- 
tions not worked out with due respect 
to the demands of these things will 
more than likely prove unsatisfactory. 
The printer is cautioned to observe 
carefully the facts presented in this 
article and further extended and illus- 
trated in the next article in regard to 
the dimensions of color. 

Some years ago the author wrote an 
article for THE INLAND PRINTER* in 
which he illustrated the importance of 
severity in design for a clear legibility 
of type or pattern. It is an erroneous 
belief that the greater the contrast, the 
greater the visibility. One is likely to 
conclude that vigorous arrangements 


*“The Beauty of Color,’’ February, 1925. 


of line and composition are attended 
by higher clarity. That conclusion is 
not altogether correct. 

Observe Fig. 1. At close inspection 
the upper illustration appears more 
striking. It has not the severity nor 
the simplicity of the lower illustration. 
Now remove the display to a distance 
of two or three yards. Note then how 
apparent the visibility is. The upper 
example becomes quite illegible, while 
the lower one is easily discerned. 

Great contrast in pattern is, at a 
distance, like camouflage. It confuses 
the eye, prevents accurate perception, 
and entirely or almost entirely pre- 
vents a correct judgment of size and 
form. This same demonstration will 
hold true with color. The reader is ad- 
vised to keep this in mind and to give 
further attention to the added testi- 
mony on color juxtaposition and dif- 
fusion to be given next month. 

For the most part the secret of con- 
trast, when it comes to legibility, lies 
in a judicious maintenance of singu- 
larity in effect. This refers, naturally, 
to types of printing that receive atten- 
tion from moderate distances. While 
thé extreme values would be confusing, 
mass formations of the similar values 
would not. That is, if a large pattern 
were developed of hues of one value 
but different in character, the optical 
effect of severity might be adhered to, 
so that at a distance the conflict would 
not be apparent. A brick wall might be 
constructed of gray mortar and red 
bricks. Here would be contrast, but not 
the contrast of black-and-white value. 
At a distance the effect might be min- 
gled and a feeling of plainness experi- 
enced. White lettering on such a wall 
would be legible; but if the wall had 
black and white bricks, or yellow and 
blue bricks, the legibility might be en- 
tirely killed. For printed matter that 
must function to advantage on a desk 
top, in a window, or as a poster, this 
element of contrast must be considered. 

It is all right to experiment with de- 
sign in a large way. Off-balance effects, 
unusual compositions, are valuable for 
attraction. They are strategic when 
handled with proper respect for legi- 
bility. Yet obvious “camouflage,” like 
distorted type faces, is not only poor 
artistry, but poor wisdom as well. Con- 


.vention may not be necessary, but rea- 


sonable consistency is. At least, if the 
printed piece is to serve a purpose of 
definite mental or emotional conviction, 
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it must be within the bounds of com- 
prehension—far removed from any il- 
lusory experiments. 

Opposite color groups have an excel- 
lent place in creating attention. Each 
of the three combinations previously 
mentioned will be found striking. The 
opposites red and green, first of all, are 
perhaps the most brilliant. One typical 
thing about them is that they are of 
a very similar color value. When used 
together the contrast is mainly one of 
hue, not value. Both lend a happy me- 
dium in balance between white stock 
and black type. Their carrying power 
and legibility also are superior. Red in 
itself is the most intense of hues. Fur- 
ther, it is exceedingly advancing in its 
character, while the green is retiring. 
Thus red and green make a favorable 
combination, first, due to their vivid- 
ness, second, to their ability to lend 
balance to the typography, and, third, 
to their dissimilarity of dimension—the 
illusion of red as advancing and green 
as rather retiring. 

Many unusual displays can be de- 
signed through their use. Intensities 
of them can be mixed or matched to 
advantage. Vivid red on pale, grayish 
green will always typify the “bull’s 
eye.” A transition of tones from deep 
green to vermilion will express move- 
ment of a third-dimensional quality. 
Highly scintillating effects can be got- 
ten by alternate stripes of these two 
colors, although in this case the type 
matter should be isolated to avoid det- 
rimental conflict with legibility. 

Yellow and violet, the second pair of 
opposites, provide extremity in value 


Fig. 2.—The use of a color with its near 
complement, to gain diversity in color 
mixture. In line “A” the yellow with a blue- 
violet offers modifications, not only of the 
two hues, but also of blue and green as 
shown. The yellow with red-violet gives a 
range of tones that lie on the other side of 
the chart, reds and oranges (line “B”). Yel- 
low with its exact complement would be 
limited,as mixtures of them would not tend 
to vary to one side of the chart or the other 
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Fig. 3.—Illustrating an effective application of hue in a modernistic design 


as well as extremity in hue. Here is 
contrast of brightness and darkness. 
While this pair is not as powerful as 
red and green, its value in printing is 
evident in the fact that the hues are 
not so crude. Their refinement gives 
them a place in lending contrast of a 
more select character. Yellow can be 
placed in large areas with effective- 
ness. Violet also is not ultra-intense, 
as is red. Consequently it is suitable 
for backgrounds and will not generally 
destroy a proper legibility. 

Blue and orange, the third pair, are 
perhaps the most versatile combination 
of color to be gotten out of the entire 
spectrum. Orange is bright, warm, and 
cheerful. Blue is clear, cool, sedate. The 
extremes are truly agreeable. Color 
schemes based predominantly on blue 
and orange are to be found in some of 
the finest work of such artists as Ar- 


thur Rackham, Maxfield Parrish, and 
Jules Guerin. In fact this combination 
seems to contain every desirable qual- 
ity of emotional appeal. In tints and 
shades, in various intensities and val- 
ues, the blue and orange offer count- 
less and stimulating gradations. Their 
possibilities are tremendous in the de- 
velopment of visual contrast. 

In addition, combinations of them 
in printing inks will reveal a greater 
diversity of tints, shades, tones, inten- 
sities, values, and hues than is possi- 
ble with any other two colors! In fact, 
with blue and orange, in Ben Day or 
two-color process, effects may be got- 
ten that will show significant rivalry 
to three-color and even four-color proc- 
ess. This certainly should prove attrac- 
tive to the printer who is obliged to 
give maximum color diversity at a min- 
imum expense. Blue and orange will 
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accomplish much for him, and will re- 
pay every effort made to exhaust their 
colorful potentialities. 

This discussion of blue and orange, 
in connection with great diversity al- 
though utilizing but two hues, leads to 
the study of color mixture. As already 
outlined in previous articles, mixtures 
of the primary hues, red, yellow, and 
blue, result in purity. Mixtures of sec- 
ondaries, orange, green, and violet, ap- 
proach grayness and the softer tones 
of color. If a large selection of shades, 
tints, and intermediate tones is desired 
with two colors only, opposites could 
not well be employed. Due to their an- 
tagonistie conflict when mixed togeth- 
er, results with them are usually very 
dull, lifeless, and sober. Conflict here 
is too directly offset. At the same time 
adjacents would not provide sufficient 
difference in black-and-white value to 
allow for much diversity. 

The best two-color effect is more 
than likely to be achieved, first, with 
colors that differ in value, and, second, 
with colors that are far enough re- 
moved in hue to offer versatile possi- 
bilities in mixtures. Difference in value 
is essential for light and shade. Differ- 
ence in hue is essential for color relief. 
As true complements form excess gray, 
the best method is to swing’ one of the 
hues to left or right, and, in other 
words, develop a scheme with one color 
and its near complement instead of 
using its exact complement. 

Figure 2 is descriptive of this idea. 
In line A yellow has been selected to 
work with blue-violet. If it were used 
with violet itself, mixtures would tend 
too much toward the gray neutrality. 
However, with a blue-violet a more col- 
orful effect can be developed. Because 
the two hues show general preference 


to one side of the color chart (toward: 


blue and green), combinations of them 
will tend to develop tones in blues and 
greens, as well as violets and yellows. 
In other words, by utilizing any color 
with its near complement, purity can 
be appreciably maintained, and mix- 
tures in Ben Day and halftone will re- 
sult in tones that will vary in a large 
degree from the two hues themselves. 
To demonstrate, with yellow and blue- 
violet a predominance of the yellow 
would form a pale green, and a pre- 
dominance of the blue-violet would 
form a dull blue. Thus one would find, 
with the two colors, a rather diversi- 
fied scale that would run from pure yel- 
low through a pale yellow-green, a pale 
green, a dull blue-green, a dull blue, 
to a pure blue-violet. 

If on the other hand the near com- 
plement to the yellow were a red-violet, 
as in line B on Fig. 2, another and dif- 
fering scale would be developed in a 
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direction toward the other side of the 
chart—dull oranges and reds. 

This method of obtaining maximum 
color utility with the use of but two 
hues, one a near complement, applies 
to other combinations. It is a particu- 
larly potent demonstration with pairs 
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The need for originality and distinc- 
tion is being sharply accentuated by 
the present note of modernism. In a 
word, modernism is the ambitious at- 
tempt to develop and establish a new 
mode of artistic expression. It boasts 
self-dependence, and recognizes no sub- 
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Lae a paper-maker is ready to introduce a new cover, 
superlatives swim before him, and he can scarcely 
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world! But when JAVANESE COVER, a new member of 
the Collins cover family, was first seen in the bare 
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sheets there came a new idea: Forget superlatives. 
Call in four American artist-designers. Hand each a 
different colored sheet. Say to him simply: “Here’s 
something new in cover paper. Study it. If it 
inspires you, make an appropriate cover design 
on it. You're the boss!” The results of this 
experiment—*‘MODERN STUDIES IN 
DESIGN” —have been assembled in portfolio 
form—one of the most amazing series of 
impressions you’ve ever seen. It is yours for 
the asking. 


“« “« ~ 
JAVANESE COVER—A thoroughly modern cover for 
many uses. It has character and beauty, is durable, 
responsive arid prints well. Unique in appearance. 
Made in Blue, Brown, Green and Red—standard 
weight. 
Sold by America’s Leading Paper Merchants 


“4 ~ “ 

A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. f. 
1518 Walnut Street , 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please Mention Tuz Intanp Parmram When Writing to Advertisers. 


Fig. 4.—Another interesting application of hue to modernism in design. In both 
Figs. 3 and 4 color is made interesting by cleverness of placement 


that are totally removed in value. 
Orange with blue-violet would be good, 
as would violet with yellow-orange, or 
violet with yellow-green. Green with 
red-violet would also have possibilities. 
Yet red with blue-green, or green with 
orange-red, would be considerably lim- 
ited, as in such cases the hues would 
not be far enough away from each 
other in a black-and-white sense to al- 
low for extremity in light and shade. 
To get back to the study of color at- 
traction, contrast is greatly demanded 
today in much of the printer’s work. 


servience to rule or formula based on 
historic precedents. It is new. It is, in 
the ideal, an expression of this age, 
and removed entirely from the influ- 
ences of antiquity and heritage. 

In the field of modernism the great- 
est originality has, of course, been at- 
tained in composition and design. New 
elements of art have been revealed— 
as cubism, expressionism, abstractism, 
impressionism, and the like. These in- 
terpretations have been introduced in 
advertising and in typography. Many 
striking examples have been perfected 
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along with many discouraging atroci- 
ties. For the most part modernism has 
an excellent outlook. Deprived of its 
numerous present hideous and illegible 
type faces, its unique conceptions of 
composition and display should lend a 
‘constructive force in raising the print- 
ing standards of America. 

Strictly speaking, color extends no 
added possibilities to modernism. It is 
not like design. Its limitations are very 
clearly defined. There is but one spec- 
trum, one number and scale of individ- 
ual hues. The modernist cannot invent 
new colors. He cannot give color any 
expression which could not have been 
given a generation ago. 

Nevertheless, modernism in art and 
printing has tried its best to handle 
color in a way that is as far as possi- 
ble divorced from triteness. Water- 
color inks and the aquatint process 
have, for one thing, presented a new 
texture for color. New paper stocks, 
mingled effects, fancy laid finishes and 
watermarks, vivid hues, have helped 
the modernist in keeping his appeals 
different at least from those of not so 
very many years back. 

The modernist’s best stand, however, 
has been in his struggle to pick out of 
the spectrum the colors and textures 
that have been largely overlooked. One 
finds, for example, a rising use of me- 
tallic colors—magentas, purples, blue- 
greens, blues, and blue-violets. These 
are interesting colors and to some ex- 
tent are rather new in perfection as 
pigments. Yellow, orange, and red are 
earth colors, opaque and common. Pur- 
ples and the like, on the other hand, 
are largely anilin, more transparent 
and liquid-like in appearance. 

The searcher for modernistic effects 
in color will do well to watch carefully 
the hues he selects. If he stays away 
from the common ones, red, yellow, 
orange, and green, he will be able to 
stay away from triteness. And that is 
most desirable in modernistic printing, 
which must be anything but trite. 

Figure 3 illustrates two specimens 
of modernism from issues of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER. Here the effects shown 
are not so much due to color as they 
are to the manner in which the color 
has been arranged and utilized. While 
the endeavors here have been purely 
in the nature of composition, their ef- 
fect is excellent, and the color attains 
a stimulating and novel agreeableness 
that is most satisfactory. 

To summarize, color attraction in- 
volves many factors of vividness and 
optical contrast. It is achieved through 
striking differences in light and dark, 
through wide variations of intensity, 
and through hues of opposite visual 
characteristics. In any case careful at- 
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tention must be paid to legibility (when 
legibility is a requisite). Added to con- 
trast are the factors of dimension. 
Some hues advance, while others retire. 
Again, brightness usually brings the 
eye to attenfion. For purposes of em- 
phasis the warm advancing hues can 
be used, and pure colors limited to 
those portions of the display that are 
meant to be brought out with promi- 
nence. Some of these things will be 
more clearly impressed in the next ar- 
ticle, in which is to be discussed the 
dimensions of color. 

Vivid contrast can be gotten by color 
conflict. Red and green, for example, 
can be developed as an illustration. If 
a full display were boldly congested 
with the two hues, visibility might be 
sacrificed. The first step here would be 
to give tone and dimension to the hues. 
Green might be weakened in intensity 
and used in the background. It also 
would retire advantageously. Concen- 
tration of attention could then be won 
with the red in its full intensity, lim- 
iting it to smaller areas. Finally, add- 
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ed vividness could be introduced by 
lending relief to these two main hues 
either by further modifications of val- 
ue and intensity, or by the introduc- 
tion of adjacents. To elucidate, the soft 
green background could be spotted 
with pale yellow and blue. This would, 
if the application were quite consis- 
tent, provide depth and interest. The 
red could be set off with small touches 
of orange and violet. 

While this scheme is elaborate and 
beyond the scope of the average print 
ed job, it does serve to show how color 
schemes can be developed part by pari 
on principles of contrast, harmony,and 
visual peculiarities. In fact, the stra. 
tegic use of color is not always a mat- 
ter of genius or clever guesswork. Nor 
is it, by any means, the result of peda- 
gogic subservience to laws. A good use 
of color calls for logical respect fox 
the eye, for the emotions, and for thc 
many factors and illusions of hue as a 
sensation. The process that anticipates 
good results is the process that is built 
on a foundation of sound wisdom. 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—As Usual 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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PECIMEN REVIEW 


Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled, 
and marked “For Criticism.” Replies can not be made by mail. 
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THE APPLETON VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, Appleton, 
\\ iseonsin.—Except for the fact that the word- 
s acing is too wide, especially in the long line, 
your greeting card is very good; it is neat and 
attractive in appearance. 

HiGGIns-McARTHUR COMPANY, Atlanta, Geor- 
gin.—Your folder “The Vicious Circle’ is un- 
ually effective. The layout and typographical 
andling are unusual and interest-compelling, 

d the brilliant orange stock caps the climax. 

CLARK & MATHESON, Auckland, New Zealand. 

‘The Harvest of the Years” is a handsome, 
impressive, and decidedly characterful booklet, 
featured by an outstandingly attractive cover 
design. It has been handled in an altogether 
oviginal manner throughout. 

NorMAN T. A. MUNDER & Company, Balti- 
more.—‘A Hundred Checking Points for Sales- 
men,” the text of which is reprinted from an 
article in Printers’ Ink, is very attractive. The 
chaste yet effective type design on the brilliant 


HAWERA 
ORCHESTRAL 
SOCIETY 


“~~ 


Request 
Concert 


Opera House, Hawera 
Friday, October 
19th 1928 


* 


PROGRAMME 


Program title by J. F. Worley, Hawera, New 
Zealand. Note how units of decorative border 
fit between rules of the two panels. 


orange cover makes the item decidedly invit- 
ing, and it will never be cast hastily into any 
waste-basket, we are quite sure. 

EARLY-FREEBURG COMPANY, Memphis, Tennes- 
see.—Your menu booklet for the Hallowe’en 
Dance of the Lumberman’s Club is striking, 
with the vivid color of yellow predominating 
quite appropriate to the occasion. The adver- 
tisements for various local concerns, doubtless 
set by you as a specialist typographer for use 
in local newspapers, are also excellent examples 
of the caliber of work done in your plant. 


BitFar, New Orleans.—Thank you a lot for 
the copy of the “Travels of Bilfaf,’”’ the story 
of your travels in other lands, done into a most 
attractive booklet for distribution among your 
friends as a Christmas greeting and souvenir. 
The cover is handled in an altogether interest- 
ing manner, and the text pages have a most 
friendly look. Of course it is well printed; you 
wouldn’t let it be done otherwise. 

A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Philadelphia.—The large process illustration 
“Franklin at His Passy Press,’’ which you have 
printed on your ivory Laidtone Translucent, en- 
closed in a handsome folder, and issued as a 
keepsake, is representative of the best in every 
branch of the graphic arts. As a keepsake it 
strikes a high note; he is a poor printer who 
will not be glad to have and keep it. 

Boys VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, Atlantic City.— 
Except for the type faces used for heads and 
display the November issue of The Producer is 


Here to 


CONSERVE 
YOUR ESTATE 


WITH 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 


open space is used around the initial, and the 
border is lacking somewhat in unity and finish, 
which would be corrected if a light rule were run 
around at a point just inside it. 

GILCHRIST- WRIGHT, LIMITED, Toronto, Ontario, 
—Your folder ‘““New Worlds for Old” is very im- 
pressive, although the relative weakness of the 
typography on the third page is a point against 
it. When dark-toned or strong red-colored stocks 
are used the type face must be correspondingly 
stronger. However, the suggestion is made more 
as a point to remember and guard against. In 
this case the other features are so good as to 
carry the item across despite the one drawback. 

EpEN PUBLISHING House, St. Louis.—The spe- 
cial deeply embossed treatment given the cover 
paper for your general catalog No. 3 is out- 
standing and unusual, and, though the one that 
was air-brushed and then wiped to bring out 
the highlights, high points on the embossed 
stock, is rich, we like the plain-red-colored one, 


WHY YOU BUY LIFE INSURANCE 


Jou have definite 

urposes for insuring your life. Doubt- 

less your main reason is to project 

your earning power beyond the day of 

your vital activities, for the benefit of 
your dependents. 

Doubtless you have thought the 
matter out in even greater detail, and 
some or all of the following purposes 
have had your consideration: 

Creating a family estate, or enhanc- 
ing the one you have accumulated; 
forestalling its depletion and keeping 
it at par in the process of settlement; 
preventing the necessity of hurried 
and disadvantageous disposition of 
the assets of your estate; providing 
cash for payment of inheritance taxes; 
paying off debts and maturing obliga- 
tions. 

It requires more than money to ac- 
complish these ends; it requires money 
management. The Life Insurance Trust, 
as will be seen, is an instrumentality 
for making life insurance accomplish 
its purposes. 


Cover design and text page from an effective envelope-size booklet by Frank M. Kofron, of the 
Brown-Blodgett Company, St. Paul. An informal setting of the script initial in the 
middle of the line is an interesting feature of the page of text. 


very good. With a clear and pleasing bold-face 
type in use the cover design would be unusually 
interesting and also forceful. Scattering the 
type elements weakens the page to a certain ex- 
tent, and we feel also that the name might well 
be in two lines and in a larger size of type. 
ScHOoL oF JOURNALISM, Urbana, Illinois.— 
“Canons of Journalism” is a handsome wallcard 
suitable for and worthy of framing. The typog- 
raphy in Cloister Old Style throughout is digni- 
fied, beautiful, and readable. Our suggestions 
for improvement concern only details: Too much 


with the title and panel printed in black and 
embossed, equally as well. It is the more strik- 
ing and the lettering is of course much plainer, 
which is a good point to consider. 

FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, New York city. 
—You have done a mighty fine job on your 
Christmas brochure. The blind-embossed trade- 
mark device on the heavy, rough white deckled 
edge stock creates an altogether inviting ap- 
pearance, striking, too, as a contrast to heavy 
printing; and the treatment given the quotation 
from one of the addresses by President Coolidge, 
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are extended to the five thousand 
readers of Typo Graphic and their 
loved ones. We hope the coming 
year will bring you joy, happiness, 
and prosperity, and that the friend- 
ship and good will evinced by our 
loyal customers will continue for 
ninety-nine years and a day. « + 
Petty differences are forgotten. 
The Yuletide Spirit is abroad 
in the land. 
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Christmas tree ingeniously made up from typographical ornaments; 
page from Typo Graphic, house-organ of Edwin H. Stuart, 
Incorporated, advertising typographers, Pittsburgh. 


surmounted by a delicate line cut over a tint 
panel suggesting an etching and finished with a 
facsimile signature in pale blue-green, suggest- 
ing that it was actually written, is de luxe. 

Amos BETHKE, Brooklyn, New York.—There 
is a certain amount of interest in the way you 
have used the flourishes made for use with script 
faces such as the Bernhard Cursive to suggest 
clouds at the top of the ex libris label for your- 
self and C. S. Whitney, but the decorative fea- 
tures are much too prominent in relation to the 
type employed, especially considering the illegible 
style used. What the significance of the stars 
and clouds can be, we cannot, of course, imag- 
ine; there may be some to justify the handling, 
but nothing can justify illegibility. 

Morris Retss Press, New York city.—Your 
use of ornaments in gold over black on the 
portfolio ‘“‘Business Announcements”’ is very ef- 
fective, but we cannot but feel how much more 
effective the piece would have been if Cloister 
or Goudy Bold or even Cooper Black had been 
used for the display instead of the malformed 
Broadway. The effect of the initial is also rather 
sour. You are skilful in layout and don’t need 
eccentric type faces to give your work distinc- 
tion. The Falkenstein notehead is very clever; 
the effect of the deep orange on the gray laid 
paper is quite impressive and distinctive. 

Bert BARNEs, Los Angeles.—Typographically 
the folder “I Take Great Pleasure in Presenting 
His Majesty” is quite interesting, the title page 
being particularly good, although the child pic- 
tured thereon is rather too old to represent a 
newborn babe. We are inclined to suggest that 
a simple border of light-toned rule would have 
been preferable to the use of rules as employed 
in a purely decorative way, manifestly only to 
fill space that you apparently considered awk- 
ward. It is another case, figuratively speaking, 
of making the frame so outstanding that one 
forgets all about the picture. 


bo 


H. D. WisMer, San Diego, California.—Typo- 
graphically the blotter of Frye & Smith, adver- 
tising Christmas cards, is decidedly pleasing; in 
fact, in our opinion the only weak point is the 
fact that the green ink used for the type matter 
is too light and some strain is apparent in read- 
ing it here by artificial light. If the paper were 
white the color would be strong enough, but as 
the stock is a light green the contrast between 
paper and printing is reduced. As you were 
using a colorful stock and a second color, red, 
too, it wasn’t necessary to use such a definite 
green; in fact, a deep hue, almost a black, would 
have made the thing more pleasing. 

REGAL ArT Press, Troy, New York.—In view 
of the excellent halftone illustrations showing 
the different departments of your plant, which 
are exceptionally well printed, by the way, and 
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The original of this dignified folder title page by the Pynson Printers, 
New York city, printed in black only on white antique stock, 
is unusually attractive, also very appropriate. 


give a distinctive appearance as “‘bled,’’ we re- 
gret the commonplace appearance of the cover 
design. The lettering of the title is unpleasing 
and cheap-looking, as if done by an amateur, 
and the border dominates the page. In addition 
the combination of red, brown, and black is a 
sickly one, as the red and the brown clash. The 
effective trade-mark and line of type on the first 
inside page ought to be raised somewhat in the 
interest of balance. While we like the handling 
of the text which appears on each left-hand page 
and relates to the illustration on the facing 
right-hand page, the initials are fussy and in- 
harmonious, and as set out in the margin instead 
of in the type measure they look awkward. 
Epcar C. RUWE ComMpPANY, New York city.— 
There’s a lot of character about the announce- 
ment for the First National Bank of Bellerose, 


THESE EXCLUSIVE SHOPS WELCOME THE STUDENTS © SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 


On the original of this co-operative advertising blotter the circles are in yellow, green, 
blue, orange, and purple. The panels across top and bottom are black. 
By the J. J. Bell Company, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
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OF BELLEROSE 


TO NINE IN THE EVENING 





Two striking folder title pages by the Edgar C. Ruwe Company, New York city, and 
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THE OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF THEIR BANKING HOME 
CORNER JERICHO TURNPIKE AND MASSACHUSETTS BOULEVARD 
WHICH THEY CORDIALLY INVITE YOU TO INSPECT 
ON SATURDAY, NOVEMBER TENTH 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHT 


FROM TEN IN THE MORNING 


hace 
Ss 


the Warwick Typographers, St. Louis, 


respectively, an elegant embossed stock being used for the latter. 


and a modernistie quality that is not only unob- 
jectionable but very effective. It is reproduced. 
In our opinion the display type used for the bro- 
chure ‘Bowling Green Offices’ detracts rather 
than adds to the item. The layout of cover and 








An effective folder title by F. C. Apperley, 
Auckland, New Zealand, the original 
being in black and yellow-orange. 


inside text pages is very forceful and attention- 
compelling in itself, and the use of a bold-face 
of more refined design would have added to the 
effectiveness of the book. While we would prefer 
Garamond, Cloister, Goudy Bold, or even Bodoni, 
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Simplicity of layout and harmony of elements 
distinguish this folder title page of the Reading 
Paper Mills, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


we would have no objection to Bruce in this 
instance. The face you have used is an extreme 
abortion, and decidedly ugly. 

THE BRYANT Press, LIMITED, Toronto, On- 
tario.—The W. S. C. A. program booklet is a 
commendable piece of work, exceptional taste 
having been exercised in the selection of cover 
and inside stocks, which are of dark and light 
purple hues. The emblem appears in silver on 
the dark purple cover and the text matter is 
printed in deep purple. The effect is wholly 
agreeable, and since the colors in question are 
seldom seen it is also unusual. The composition 
is all it should be, very neat and readable, and 
the type, Kennerley, is one of the best. In fact 
the only fault to be found with it is that the 
pages are not lined up as they should be. 

BURGESS PRINTING COMPANY, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri.—Your specimens are very good indeed; 
in fact our only adverse criticism applies to a 
detail on the one you like best, the label for the 
Craftsmen. The layout and typography on this 
item are fine, but there is so much orange in 
the central part as to weaken it materially and 
to an extent make it unpleasing. The color ef- 
fect is too warm, but a more serious fault is the 
running of items adjacent, like a line of display 
with the rules next to it, in the second color, 
orange. That is a practice that almost invari- 
ably results unsatisfactorily. If the type is in 
color, then ordinarily the surrounding rules 
should be in the black ink. 

McDANIEL Press, Indianapolis.——Your busi- 
ness card and the blotter with a six-inch ruler 
indicated across the type are both remarkably 
effective, although the second color on the former 
is rather too flat, and underscoring the final line 
is detrimental to the latter. The other two blot- 
ters are good though not so outstanding; the one 
with the airplane printed in red over the type 
matter is impressive although perhaps a little bit 
confusing. In a case of the kind we would pre- 
fer the illustration in the clear, but that would 
be difficult in this case, considering the amount 
of copy. The point is of no great importance, 
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however. The smaller blotter, ‘““Are You Plan- 
ning an Advertising Campaign?’ would be im- 
proved if the white space in the panel were 
more uniformly distributed by centering the type 
lines, although, practically speaking, it is good 
enough. The improvement would be one of ap- 
pearance rather than display effectiveness, and 
the appearance as printed is in no sense bad. 

MAC THE PRINTER, Portland, Oregon.—Obvi- 
ously you do not look upon type as having been 
made to be read, and likewise you consider that 
your prospects have the same interest in typog- 
raphy that you do, hence like stunts in layout 
and also gingerbread. The specimens you submit 
appear to have been designed to gratify your 
present whims rather than to bring results for 
you and the one or two of your customers whose 
work is represented. What is bad enough in the 
first place, illegible types, you have made worse 
by the seattered and disorderly manner of ar- 
rangement, and, more particularly, by the ex- 
travagant use of ornaments in some cases. On 
top of that, the type matter is frequently print- 
ei over solid panels, printed in rather deep col- 
ovs. Don’t kid yourself; the public at large has 
no interest in eccentric typographical layout, 
and rebels at reading what plainly is hard to 
read. Your work is entirely too extravagant; the 
most confirmed modernist would call it bad. 

J. J. Bett Company, Lynchburg, Virginia.— 
Most of the specimens in your latest package 
rite high, some in fact are outstanding. It is 
never a good plan to print a border and a dis- 
play headline adjacent in the second and deco- 
rative color, as on the stuffer ‘‘Let’s Make a 
Start.’” The border would be improved if a light 
rule were run inside it, and, considering the 
character of the initial, which starts with a 
weak flourish, it is set in too far. It should ex- 
tend somewhat into the left-hand margin. We 
do not like underscoring as applied to head of 
the blotter “$10 to Get Him—25e to Keep Him.” 
Because of the additional white space the line 
would stand out more with the rule omitted, and 
the appearance would be improved a great deal. 
The most interesting, unusual, and effective 
items in the lot are the folder “Highlight Half- 
tones’’ and “These Exclusive Shops Welcome 
the Students of Sweet Briar College.’ Press- 
work is uniformly good, and you have and em- 
ploy some of the very best type faces available 
today, none of them being eccentric abortions. 

GEuUTINGS, Philadelphia.—For the most part 
the specimens you submit are interesting and 
effeective—yes, good—examples of modernistic 
treatment. The shoe folder, ‘“‘Bra-Grain,’’ is par- 
ticularly good, and the title of the folder done 
on silver paper, ‘“‘Le Salon Moderne,” is very 
effective. The goodness of the latter doesn’t ex- 
tend to the inside, however, where the text ap- 
pears, for it is practically impossible to read the 
relatively small type printed there. We firmly 
believe a large proportion of those to whom you 
mailed this piece didn’t read the inside at all, 
which may all be very well if you didn’t intend 
that they should or did not care whether they 
would or not. With respect to the dance an- 
nouncement, the layout of which has quite a 
punch, we are inclined to ask if you consider 
that eccentric type face of the main line adds 
anything to its effectiveness. Certainly it does 
not contribute anything in the way of good 
looks, and, as large as the sizes are, the same 
face in the main display of the Thanksgiving 
Dance ticket is puzzling. We believe you will 
agree with us that there wouldn’t be any use 
for type at all if it were not to be read. Then 
don’t you agree that the most essential quality 
of a type face is legibility? 

J. F. Wortey, Hawera, New Zealand.—For 
the cover of the Orchestral Society’s program 
booklet you have worked up a very interesting 
combination border. If it were printed in a sec- 
ond and lighter color the effect would be better, 
for as it is the border is rather too outstanding. 
We are reproducing it, and in two colors, to 
demonstrate the point we have made regarding 
the use of a second color weaker than that used 
for printing the type. Perhaps the most inge- 
nious feature, and one to which we particu- 
larly direct the attention of other readers, is 
the way the leaf-and-stem units between rules 
at the top and bottom are placed, forming the 
main frame of the border. The title page of the 
announcement for J. J. Buckrell is also domi- 
nated too much by the ornamental features, the 
border here also having exceptional interest. 
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T.M.CLELAND 
A RECORD AND REVIEW 
With a Biographical and Critical 
Introduction by 
ALFRED E. HAMILL 
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Remarkably ingenious use of several styles of ornamental units in this border makes the title 
page of a coming production of the Pynson Printers, New York city, distinctly outstanding. 


The character of the page, however, is such as 
to demand even more restraint in the use of 
ornament, for it involves a real advertising 
message. If the text were set in narrower mea- 
sure so as to conform more nearly with the pro- 
portions of the panel in which it appears, and 
the horn-of-plenty ornament eliminated—which 
is the real fly in the ointment—the page would 
be very good, especially if the group of text 
were opened with an initial to make it more 
outstanding. The other specimens are very good. 


PIONEER INCORPORATED, Tacoma, Washington. 
—tThe brochure “1878-1928,” commemorating the 
fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of your 
business by Phoebe Howe, is de luxe in every re- 
spect. The simple embossed design, a covered 
wagon above a shaped panel in which the dates 
of the title appear in gold against dark blue, is 
very striking. On the heavy, rough white ripple 
stock used the initial effect is altogether satis- 
fying, and the book is tied with gold cord. Glued 
onto the inside of the cover, front and back, a 


YOURS FOR AN 
EARLY CALL 


8-2264 
8-2265 


EARLY-FREEBURG CO., PRINTERS 


AND ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS, TOO - 91 SOUTH SECOND STREET 


Blotter by a well-known Memphis concern. 
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sheet of gold stock with a pleasing embossed 
pattern which extends to within a quarter of an 
inch of the edges appropriately suggests the 
golden-anniversary idea and enriches the book 
a great deal besides. Typography in a clear, 
pleasing roman face, two columns to the page 
and having wide margins, is excellent, but the 
best feature of all is the presswork, the many 
halftones being beautifully printed, with the 
highlights clean and clear and the solids black. 
Seldom do we see equally good presswork, and 
to remove the glare of the coated stock essen- 
tially used the sheets were roughed after print- 
ing. The brochure complete evidences the desire 
to produce a book that would leave no cause for 
regrets; if you have experienced any you are 
very critical of your own product. 

THE CONSTITUTION COMPANY, Woodbury, New 
Jersey.—-One of the essentials of typographical 
simplicity is to reduce the number of groups or 
parts to a minimum. When there are a number 
of parts or definite units in a design there is a 
certain distraction that disturbs the reader and 
his comprehension is therefore weakened. The 
force with which the thing strikes him is tem- 
pered. While you seem to think the title page of 
the menu for the Community Banquet is simple, 
there is a division of interest due to the scatter- 
ing of the type groups, but more especially be- 
cause of the manner in which the border is 
broken at the corners and the number of rules 
used in forming it. Spacing is very bad between 
words, and the Century face, while very legible 
and therefore suitable for running matter, is 
like a man in overalls. It does not possess the 
element of grace that is desirable for good dis- 
play, and all the matter on this title page is 
essentially that. If the border were complete, 
simpler—that is, made up of fewer rules—and 
the matter at the bottom raised to become a part 
of the title group, the page would be very much 
better. If a good-looking type face were used 
for the heads and the type pages raised some- 
what the inside spread would be acceptable. The 
style used for the heads is one that is excused 
only on the basis of its attention value, a quality 
not required on the inside spread of a menu. 

KENRICK & JEFFERSON, LIMITED, West Brom- 
wich, England.—Our sincerest compliments are 
tendered you in recognition of the general ex- 
cellence of the case-bound book “‘Britain’s Busi- 
ness Equippers.”’ The color effect of the binding 
with blue cloth over the hinge, and a harmoni- 
ous gray rough paper over the sides with the 
title on the front in dull-gold lettering embossed 
on a blue panel that matches the hue of the 
cloth, is excellent. The end leaves, on which 
there is a marbled effect in blue, are just the 
thing. Presswork is likewise excellent; in fact, 
the only feature about the work we cannot alto- 
gether endorse is the typography. We would 
much prefer to have seen the text in a smaller 
size of type and, instead of setting it the same 
measure throughout with short pages lined up 
at the top and considerable open space at the 
bottom, the measure adjusted in each case in re- 
lation to the amount of matter so each type 
page would conform with the proportions of the 
paper page and still leave reasonably uniform 
margins. Many lines, too, have more space be- 
tween words than there should be, and we sug- 
gest that in important work like this in the 
future it is worthwhile to change the copy when 
such wide word-spacing appears. In the great 
majority of cases the substitution of a single 
longer word will accomplish the result, and with 
a book of synonyms this can be readily found. 

R. V. Hitcucockx, Lyons, New York.—We 
consider the title page of the folder “From 
Across the Sea’’ unusually original and effective. 
While rather extreme, the third page is striking 
and of course not illegible, although reading is 
slowed down by the manner in which the text 
is laid out. On the other hand, we consider you 
have gone altogether too far on “It’s Bound to 
Be Hot.” It gives the impression that it was 
intended to be looked at and not to be read. 
“Spring Is Just Around the Corner” is unusual 
and interesting, the inside spread being very 
fine indeed. We doubt if anything worthwhile 
is gained by setting the different words of the 
titles at different angles and in curves of vary- 
ing degree. Certainly it will attract attention, 
but effective design with lines horizontal is sim- 
ple enough. Too often stunts in layout deflect 
the mind from the thing that is advertised and 
onto the ingeniousness of the layout, to say 
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Title page of handsome 814 by 11 brochure executed by the Walton & Spencer Company, offset 
iali Chi ; the design is by Paul Ressinger, also of Chicago. On the 
original the second color was a light, bright blue. 
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have 
just 
received 
our shipment 
of Fall materials. 
The fabrics are 
foreiga weaves of 
"Ail me great distinction, 
\ / 
therefore we invite 
you to call and sce 


thie fine assortment 


at your earliest opportunity. 


PETRONIO & CO. 


634 FIFTH AVENUE 


Fifth Avenue’s Smartest Tailors 


Folder pages by R. V. Hitchcock, Lyons, New York; a very effective and reasonably legible 
‘*modernistic”’ treatment. The original of the title page, at the left, was also in two colors. 
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All Successful Advertising Creates— 


Attention 


t« On Attention is 
i233 the first step. 

“3 Just any old 

Ye kind of atten- 

tion won't do; 

must be the right kind. . 
favorable .. logical. Not so easy. 
Must have a jolt, but not too much 
jolt, or the message is overlooked. 
Must tie up with and lead into 
the message . . and yet avoid the 
commonplace. Quite a package 
for any ad! But it's done every 
day .. and we can help you take 
advantage of the opportunities 
packed in direct-mail advertising. 


Interest 
This is what 


makes the 

reader coo 

softly, “Aha”, 

and dig: avid- 

ly into the depths of the 
matter. Requires, first, the right 
subject presented to the right 
‘prospect; second, the right ap- 
pearance; third, the right lan- 
guage. In direct-mail advertis- 
ing the first is ideally covered, 
because direct-mail is as selective 
as youwanttomake it. No doubt 
our own advertising is proof to 
you that we have the know-how of 
the second and third requirements. 


Desire 


on This is, perhaps, 
CR the key i 7 

9 your ad has at- 

tracted favorable 

attention and cre- 

ated interest, it 

already has a 

strong grip on desire. For desire 
begins witha favorable impres- 
sion. Favorable impression is 
intensified into actual desire by 
interesting pictures and compel- 
ling word pictures. Let us show 
you how to make use of the op- 
portunities in direct-mail for 
creating favorable impressions, 
presenting interesting pictures 
and compelling language. 


Action 


Hurry, hurry, 
hurry . . bing, 
bing. . sign 
righthere! No, 
no, Nannette— 
not that! No need 
of high pressure, if the first three 
steps are well executed . . Just the 
next Jogical step, that’s all. But 
make it easy.. make it easy to 
act. And point the way, so there'll 
be no uncertainty what to do. 
Direct-mail provides many effec- 
tive ways. . for instance, return 
cards like the one attached. 
May we show you other ways? 


THE HUGH STE&Eraens FrPReess 
Producers of Direct-Mail Advertising ‘© JEFFERSON CITY, MISSOURI 


Effective copy; the inside spread of an impressive folder by the printing concern named. 


nothing of the fact that they irritate many peo- 
ple. Champions of the bizarre and pseudo- 
modernistic don’t take into consideration the 
fact that the public at large has no direct inter- 
est in typography, layout, design, printing, etc. 
What the man on the street wants is that his 
reading should be made as easy as possible and 
that the types used and manner of arrangement 
should not involve a strain on his eyes or his 
imagination. He passes by all printed advertis- 
ing which is a bother to him. Why not make a 
little survey among merchants, farmers, house- 
wives, soda-jerkers, etc. ? 

NEENAH PAPER CoMPANY, Neenah, Wisconsin. 
—Your new letterhead is effective and interest- 
ing, although the illustration is a bit confusing 
where the panel is broken to show the white 
inside. A fine outline around the panel would 
improve it. The names of the officers are rather 
too crowded; a one-point lead between the lines 
would help considerably. The hairlines in the 
lettering could have been strengthened some- 
what to excellent advantage; the striking con- 
trast glitters before the eyes in both the line 
across the top and the address. The effect of 
the design as a whole, steel-engraved in colors, 
is rich nevertheless and in keeping with the 
high-grade bond paper used, which snaps like 
a sheet of tin when handled. 

THE VANCOUVER Sun, Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia.—You had the illustrations, selected the 
paper stock, and used colors that should have 
resulted in an altogether satisfac- 
tory booklet, but ‘‘Vancouver In- 
vites You’”’ falls very far short of 
being one. Assuming the cover de- 
sign is good enough—though the 
lettering and the handling of it 
are not high class—the weakness 
of background color, white, and 
the far too-great strength of the 
green throw the whole page out 
of balance, and the strength of 
the green eliminates much of the 
detail in the foreground that the 
black plate was designed to fur- 
nish. The halftones on the inside 
are quite well printed. We regret 
that the titles are in small italic, 
as they are not as easy to read as 
they would be if set in roman. 
We hope that what we consider 
the worst fault of all is an acci- 
dent, and that we received a 
“spoiled’’ copy, for the margins 
are terrible. We do not consider 
it an accident unless the book was 
trimmed too much, which in view 
of the cover does not seem to be 
the case. The back margin is 
away too wide, much wider in 


THE 
BROWN 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


+. 


Blanchester 
Oh 10 


Vv 


fact than the front one, which should be ap- 
preciably wider than the back, as when one con- 
siders an open book he compares the space 
between the type pages as one margin against 
one of the front margins and the type pages are 
therefore too far apart to look well. On the 
other hand, the bottom margin of a page should 
be wider than the top one, yet on the copy sent 
us the reverse is the case. The poem on the title 
page is too low; we suggest it would have been 
better if it were part of the upper group with 
the title, with perhaps a short dash or a small 
ornament between. The larger ornament could 
then be used to break the gap of white space 
on the page, which with the change would have 
two instead of three type groups. 

W. B. CARTWRIGHT, LIMITED, Rawdon, Eng- 
land.—All the specimens you submit are good 
and some of them are exceptionally fine. The 
copy seems effective and appealing, too, which, 
since your advertising manager submitted them, 
will be good news. Cutout counter cards and 
window signs have considerable display force, 
and the colors used are excellent. Probably the 
most attractive item in the package is the case- 
bound book ‘‘Printed Salesmanship for the Re- 
tail Pharmacy.’’ The typography of the text in 
Garamond is pleasing to the eye and very read- 
able indeed, while the display pages interspersed 
throughout the text, and designed to suggest 
layouts to the druggists using the manual, teach 
effectively by example. Most charming of all the 


Deliver Eee 








Striking package label- modernistic but legible enough—by the 
Brown Publishing Company, Blanchester, Ohio. 


book’s features, however, is the binding, the 
sides being covered with orange paper with an 
interesting and unusual pattern in light olive 
and white, the latter provided by the stock, the 
block being reverse. With black cloth over the 
hinge and the title on a neat label glued onto 
the front cover the effect is very good indeed, 
although the label is placed a little too high. 
The poster “A Pine Tablet That Keeps Out the 
Cold, Fog, and Damp” is unusually striking 
the picture at top being very effective, and the 
name of the remedy at the bottom standing out. 
as one might say, “like a lighthouse in a fog.” 
Of the advertisements, the one headed ‘‘Mother, 
You’ve Given Him a Good Start,” is the best, 
in our opinion. Now for some features that are 
not up to standard: On the cover of the booklet 
“Selling,’’ the three lines of caps. making up 
the subhead are spaced too closely. Since capi- 
tals do not have the shoulder at the top that 
is found on most lower-case characters and 
which automatically gives some spacing, extra 
leading must be given lines set wholly in capi- 
tals. On the other hand, spacing is too wide 
between the words of this subhead. In a case of 
this sort, as a matter of fact, where there are so 
many words, we would suggest that caps. and 
lower-case be used, as the capitals are very hard 
to read in comparison with lower-case. Here, 
as in one other instance, the design is placed 
rather too high on the page and gives the effect 
of being top-heavy. Except in rare instances 
where the demands for good mar- 
gins around the top prohibit it, 
the center of a short design like 
this should be at a point about 
three-eighths of the way down 
the page. In that position balance 
will be good and the division of 
the page by the group will be in 
accordance with the laws of pro- 
portion, or pleasing variety. The 
heading on the advertisement, 
“Skimmed Milk Is Always the 
Same,” is considerably too weak, 
and it is weak not alone because 
of the size of the type but be- 
cause it is crowded by the illus- 
tration above and the text matter 
below. Both the almanacs, we al- 
most forgot to mention, are ex- 
cellent; the layout is interesting 
and inviting and the typography 
attractive and, best of all, read- 
able. The book ‘Quick Sellers” 
would be improved if the title on 
the cover were larger. The title 
page is also weak, and with the 
heads set throughout in Chelten- 
ham Bold caps. the appearance 
is rather cheap and commonplace. 
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George L. Berry: One of the Most Remarkable 
Men of the Century 


By CHARLES FRANCIS 


The achievements of this executive in the furtherance of 
the best interests of union pressmen make a real story 


president of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assis- 
tants’ Union at the Brighton Beach 
convention in 1907. He attended that 
convention as a delegate from the San 
Francisco local, and was 


c EORGE L. BERRY was elected 


cated about ten miles over through the 
mountains from the present site of 
the pressmen’s fine establishment. 

On his return from the old home 
place, which he had left at the age of 
seven, President Berry was told by the 


line in time to make connections. He 
was informed that only a couple of 
miles up the valley was the rather fa- 
mous southern summer resort known 
as Hale Springs, and he decided to go 
there for the night. Coming up through 

the valley, he was struck 





not then generally known 
by the delegates or other 
members of the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union. He 
was twenty-four years old 
when elected president. 

At the Omaha conven- 
tion, held in 1909, the dele- 
gates, after spending more 
than a day in discussing 
what were deemed the two 
major problems of the in- 
dustry at that time, name- 
ly, technical education and 
tuberculosis, passed a res- 
olution that a commission 
be appointed by President 
Berry for the purpose of 
formulating some practical 
plans for fighting the dread 
disease, and a special com- 
mission was appointed to 
draw up a plan for pro- 
motion of technical educa- 
tion. Definite plans for the 
establishment of a home 
and technical trade school 
at Hale Springs, near Rog- 
ersville, Tennessee, were 
made at the convention 
held in Columbus, Ohio, in 
the month of June, 1910. 

Persons have wondered 
why this definite location 
was decided on by the In- 
ternational Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union 
for its home, the Technical 
Trade School, sanatorium, 
and other institutions com- 





GEORGE L. BERRY 


President, International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America, and an outstanding figure 
in the printing industry and in national affairs 


with the beauty of this par- 
ticular spot as compared 
with other scenes, not only 
in this section, but in other 
sections of the country. He 
remained for the night and 
his appreciation of the nat- 
ural beauty of this delight- 
ful spot only increased. 

And so, at the next gath- 
ering of the commission, 
President Berry advocated 
Hale Springs, Tennessee, 
as the most beautiful and 
most appropriate site for 
the humanitarian and edu- 
cational institutions which 
the organization proposed 
to erect. While other loca- 
tions were considered, the 
persistency of the young 
president and his presen- 
tation of Hale Springs as 
the ideal place for the es- 
tablishment of this home 
won the commission, as it 
later won an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the dele- 
gates in attendance at the 
Columbus convention. The 
property was purchased on 
September 8, 1910. 

What is known as the 
Home Building was com- 
pleted in 1911, and that 
year the annual session of 
the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union was held on its own 
property. This date also 
witnessed the Technical 








prising what is known as 

Pressmen’s Home. In brief, the story 
is that while the commission was in- 
vestigating the proposition of estab- 
lishing these institutions, George L. 
Berry, president of the organization, 
returned for a brief visit to his old 
home in east Tennessee, which was lo- 


5-6 


old darky who was driving him in a 
buggy that there were no trains out of 
Rogersville on Sunday. Not wishing to 
lose any time, President Berry ques- 
tioned old Uncle Dick further to see if 
there was any practical way of reach- 
ing the railroad station on the main 


Trade School and Admin- 
istration Building’s completion, and in 
the latter part of 1911 the Technical 
Trade School was placed in operation. 
Naturally there was some opposition 


-to the establishment of the school, but 


a majority of the delegates in atten- 
dance at the conventions of 1910 and 
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1911 was heartily in favor of the proj- 
ect. Much talk was in circulation re- 
garding some new process of printing 
which many anticipated would revolu- 
tionize printing and lithography. This, 
together with the discussion of the ap- 
‘prenticeship question, strengthened the 
school idea quite substantially. 

The school started operating with a 
second-hand Miehle cylinder press and 
a second-hand platen press in the let- 
terpress department. A Dexter folder 
was added, soon after that Dexter and 


Seybold cutters, and then another No. 
3 Miehle. The students began to arrive 
during the latter months of 1912 for 
training in the letterpress department, 
and the latter part of that year the 
offset department was actually put in 
operation. The machines for the offset 
department, a Harris and a Hoe press, 
were installed in the school several 
months before that department was in 
actual operation, due to the difficulty 
of securing experienced and competent 
men to operate them. 

The growth of the school has been 
steady and continuous, until now all 
three processes of printing are taught, 
correspondence courses in every proc- 
ess of printing are available, and the 
equipment of the school is second to 
none in the world; in fact, none can 
equal it as far as the pressroom is con- 
cerned. Because of the many demands 
made upon the organization, new de- 
partments have been added from time 
to time, the service department and the 
engineering department being fore- 
most among these. Service is given to 
pressmen, the employing printers, and 
manufacturers by mail, and personal 
engineering assistance is provided for 
the newspaper publishers, commercial 
printers, and general magazine printers . 
throughout the country. This particu- 
lar phase of the work has proved to 
be especially successful. 

An example of the degree of perfec- 
tion to which craftsmanship is devel- 
oped at the Technical Trade School can 
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be seen every two years in the “Book 
of Art Printing.” This work is attract- 
ing nation-wide attention, and presents 
ample evidence of the degree of suc- 
cess that has been gained by this in- 
stitution in trade education. 

The equipment of the school is di- 
vided into the following departments: 
Letterpress, offset, intaglio, composing 
room, preliminary makeready, and the 
miscellaneous equipment. Included in 
the equipment are about twenty press- 
es, three linotypes, and a number of 





Proposed Widows’ and Orphans’ Home to be located at Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee 


feeding machines; and altogether this 
is probably the best-equipped technical 
school in the United States. 

The sanatorium for the treatment 
of tubercular members was opened in 
1916. In the main building approxi- 
mately forty patients can be cared for 
properly. To some who have seen the 
size of this building, the number of pa- 
tients that can be accommodated may 
seem small. When it is considered that 
the sanatorium is built upon the plan 
of a cross, permitting every bedroom to 
be a sunroom, and when one allows for 
such facilities as the operating room, 
barber shop, dentist’s office, medicine 
room, X-ray rooms, clubrooms, recrea- 
tional rooms, library, reception hall, 
nurses’ quarters, dining-rooms and cu- 
linary service, etc., the reason for this 
is readily understood. On the average, 
thirty to thirty-five patients have been 
under treatment in this sanatorium, 
and, according to Government statis- 
tics, the number of arrested cases of 
tuberculosis coming out of this sana- 
torium is exceptionally high. 

On July 7, 1925, an indenture was 
entered into by George L. Berry and 
the Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union Home whereby the George L. 
Berry endowment was made. Under 
the terms of this agreement property 
located near Pressmen’s Home is deed- 
ed to the international union upon the 
death of George L. and Marie G. Berry. 

In 1926 President Berry submitted 
to the convention the idea of establish- 
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ing a widows’ and orphans’ home. His 
idea met with hearty approval upon 
the part of the delegates, and several 
thousands of dollars were subscribed 
from the floor of the convention. The 
intention is to provide for each family 
a cottage and a small tract of land, 
school facilities, an assembly hall, etc. 
Contributions from the members and 
friends of the organization have been 
coming in steadily. At the 1928 con- 
vention held in August, Theodore T. 
Ellis, a former printing pressman, do- 








nated $100,000 toward the establish- 
ment of the proposed home. Mr. Ellis 
is president of the New England News- 
paper Supply Company, and former 
owner of the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram. A site has been picked for the 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Home, and the 
plans are being laid for starting sev- 
eral of the buildings in the near future. 

The approximate value of Press- 
men’s Home as a whole has been set at 
over one and a half million dollars. The 
main institutions are the Technical 
Trade School, the home, and the sana- 
torium for superannuated members. 
There are others of interest, however, 
among them the memorial chapel, the 
natatorium, and Pressauna Tavern. 

The memorial chapel was erected by 
funds given voluntarily by the mem- 
bers of the organization and also by 
some of its friends. It cost around 
$125,000, and was erected in memory 
of the 5,554 members of the organiza- 
tion who served in the World War, 111 
of whom paid the supreme sacrifice. 
The memorial chapel will seat approxi- 
mately five hundred, and is the only 
chapel in America owned by a labor 
union. It is undenominational, and rep- 
resentatives of various churches alter- 
nate in holding services every Sunday 
afternoon or evening. 

The memorial chapel is an excep- 
tionally attractive and useful monu- 
ment. It is constructed of the finest 
sandstone to be found in the country, 
and which was quarried from a nearby 
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mountain upon the land of the organ- 
ization. The interior is finished in an 
appropriate manner, the ceiling being 
decorated after the fashion of some of 
the old cathedrals in Florence. Above 
the pulpit a mural, recently painted 
by one of America’s foremost artists, 
created considerable interest at the re- 
cent convention. The chapel was dedi- 
cated in 1926, and at the dedicatory 
ceremonies, at which Major George L. 
Berry presided, such national figures 
as former Secretary of the Navy Jo- 
sephus Daniels and former Secretary 
of War Newton D. Baker, and others, 
delivered memorial addresses. 

Situated near the Technical Trade 
School is the large Natatorium Build- 
ing, having approximately a hundred 
yooms,a large gymnasium, and a swim- 
ming pool 150 by 75 feet in size. This 
is an attractive stucco building with 
tile roof. At the main entrance of the 
grounds is located Pressauna Tavern, 
a modern hotel built and owned by the 
union. This hotel, open to the public, 
has 260 rooms, two main dining rooms, 
billiard hall, library, roof garden, and 
an auditorium with a seating capacity 
of approximately a thousand. In this 
auditorium are held the conventions of 
the organization. Near the side of the 
building are located the general store 
and the post office, designated by Un- 
cle Sam as Pressmen’s Home, Tennes- 
see. In addition to these main buildings 
there are the power plant, the hydro- 
electric plant, carpenter and machine 
shops, refrigerating plant, barns, dai- 
ry, farm, garden, flour mill, and other 
auxiliary departments necessary for 
the maintenance of Pressmen’s Home, 
which is actually a small city. On the 
property are springs yielding several 
kinds of mineral waters such as red- 
sulphur, epsom, iron, etc. 

Adjoining the property to the south 
is seen the American Legion Billet, 
a modern building with tile roof, which 
is located on one of the sloping hills 
overlooking Happy Valley. This build- 
ing, erected by the American Legion, 
was situated in this particular section 
through the efforts of Major Berry, 
who donated the land to the American 
Legion and superintended construction. 

George L. Berry has made the estab- 
lishing and the progress of Pressmen’s 
Home his ideal and his life’s work. 
From the duties of realizing this ideal 
he has not permitted any financial of- 
fers of any nature to swerve him, 
although large concerns in the print- 
ing and allied industries have made 
offers to Major Berry that were hard 
to ignore. Positions have been offered 
him which would bring remuneration 
several times as great as his salary 
with the union. Major Berry was one 
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of the founders of the American Le- 
gion, and is its first vice-commander. 
He has served the Legion in other ca- 
pacities, and has been urged by many 
influential friends in the organization 
to permit himself to be named as na- 
tional commander. While he has appre- 
ciated this honor, he has had to forego 
it because it would interfere with his 
chosen work at Pressmen’s Home. 
Major Berry is prominent in nation- 
al affairs, and is not only known as one 
of the most conservative and construc- 
tive labor leaders in the history of the 
movement, but also as a statesman. 
He has twice received strong support 
as candidate for the position of Vice- 
President of the United States, first at 
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the Democratic convention held in New 
York at Madison Square Garden— 
where, incidentally, he received well 
over three hundred votes more than 
any other man whose nomination was 
placed in order. In 1928 Colorado was 
the first state to place Major Berry 
in nomination for Vice-President at 
the Houston convention. This was fol- 
lowed by other states, and prior there- 
to he had received the endorsement not 
only of a majority of the local unions 
of the international group, but also of 
state and national labor bodies, Ameri- 
can Legion posts, and many others. 
His name has been presented before 
the Democratic convention as a nomi- 
nee for the office of President. 


This Advertising Medium Is Easy to Sell 


Because It Shows Results 
By LEONARD H. DELANO 


RELATIVELY new and but little 
exploited advertising medium in 
the form of tabulated index cards for 
loose-leaf notebooks has attained con- 
siderable success upon several college 
campuses of this country. Its charac- 
ter has given it prestige among the 
merchants and other advertisers try- 
ing to sell to the college market. 
Taking advantage of the fact that 
the loose-leaf notebook is so important 


football schedule, a space for the own- 
er’s class or appointment schedule, a 
list of student-body and other class of- 
ficers, and other much-used informa- 
tion, appear in each set of the cards. 
A display of advertisements of vary- 
ing sizes over the remaining space on 
each card is a strong dollar-puller. 
Although it was then an untried en- 
terprise, the merchants recognized the 
benefits of this much-used medium at 
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to the college student and brought to 
the latter’s attention so closely, Fletch- 
ers S. Udall, an advertising student at 
the University of Oregon, and one of 
the first to initiate this medium, has 
arranged a neat series of index tabs 
and has sold the advertising space on 
them to the merchants of Eugene. 
Sets of six cards, index-cut for three 
different-sized notebooks, were printed 
and distributed in bunches to the va- 
rious organizations and houses near 
the campus. To give the cards a spe- 
cial utility to the students, references 
occupied one-third or one-fourth of the 
space at the top of each. The season’s 
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the time it was first sold in Eugene. A 
few, of course, were dubious about the 
practicability of the scheme. But, once 
distributed, the Coldex Advertiser, as 
it is called, has also been endorsed 
by the skeptics. Its strong selling pow- 
er from even the coldest dollar-and- 
cents viewpoint is so sure that all are 
anxious to advertise in the next issue. 
The sets are issued every college quar- 
ter, thus insuring a larger income to 
the owner or promoter than if they 
were issued on a yearly basis. 

If situated on or near a college cam- 
pus, a printer could manage this ad- 
vertising project very easily himself. 
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Paper 

L praise the man who first did Paper 
make— 

The only thing that eets all virtues 
forth. 

It shows new books and keeps old work 
awake, 

Much more of price than all the world 
is worth. 

Lt witness bears of friendship, true and 
troth, 

And is the trump of vice and virtue 
both, 

ithout whose help nor hap nor wealth 
{s won, 

And by whose aid great works and deeds 
are done. 

—Thomas Churchyard, 1588 


* * * 


Seasonal Greetings 


Collectanea has received greetings and 
good wishes from many readers, near and 
far, most of them personally unknown to 
him. To all of these thoughtful, encour- 
aging friends Collectanea sends hearty 
prayers for long and happy lives, with 
great pleasure in their work. As a con- 
tributor to THE INLAND Printer for 
more than forty years, Collectanea has 
frequently realized the existence of a 
healthy fraternal feeling among its read- 
ers. No other publication which aims to 
forward the interest of printers and the 
printing industry has effected so much 
good as THE INLAND Printer. May it 
and its readers live long and prosper. 


* * * 


Papermaking in 1769 


In 1769 the paper mill in Milton, 
Massachusetts, advertised as follows in a 
newspaper published in Boston: 


The bell-car will go through Boston before 
the end of next month to collect rags for the 
paper mill at Milton, when all people that will 
encourage the paper manufacturer may dispose 
of them. 


Rags are as beauties that concealed lie, 

But when in paper how they charm the eye! 
Pray save your rags, new beauties to discover, 
For of paper truly everyone’s a lover. 

By pen and press such knowledge is displayed 
As wouldn’t exist if paper were not made. 
Wisdom of things mysterious and divine 
Illustriously doth on paper shine. 


whe 
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Our Country: Where Its 
Greatness Is Found 


For eleven years Collectanea has re- 
ceived annually a publication which this 
year bears the title “Eleventh Develop- 
ment Edition of the Byron Times, 1928- 
1929. De luxe edition; price, $1.00. De- 
voted to the Development of Contra 
Costa and San Joaquin Counties and the 
Famous Delta Peat Lands, Including 
Diabolo Valley.” It is edited and pub- 
lished in Byron, California, by Harry 
Hammond. This is an immensely profit- 
able annual; immensely profitable, we 
mean, to the community in which Ham- 
mond and his weekly newspaper—the 
Byron Times—have become chief pro- 
moters (“boosters” isthe proper American 
word) and apostles of progress. Collec- 
tanea has made a practice for many years 
of collecting and binding special issues 
of newspapers from all sections of the 
world—anniversary issues mostly. Many 
of these were published by the more 
famous newspapers, printed in the great- 
er cities. They are all interesting. They 


Harry Hammond, editor-publisher of one of 

the most remarkable weekly newspapers in the 

recordings of journalism, published in Byron, 

California, a community comprising scarcely 
six hundred inhabitants 
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generally contain histories of the period. 
icals issuing them. The main weakness 
of the more pretentious of these special 
issues is the desire for self-aggrandize 
ment by means of procuring perfunctory 
eulogistic articles from dictators, kings, 
governors, the captains of industries, and 
other magnates, which articles are always 
worthless, obviously solicited, and there- 
fore ridiculous. In this collection of a 
few hundred special editions Collectanec 
regards as undoubtedly the best the spe- 
cial edition issued on October 15, 1910, 
by the Wichita (Kan.) Beacon, edited 
and published by ex-Governor Henry J. 
Allen and called the “New Home Edi- 
tion.” That edition must have been of 
inestimable value for Wichita and sur- 
rounding territory. It tells the story of 
the rise hand in hand, as it were, of an 
obscure village and its equally obscure 
newspaper, both climbing, climbing year 
by year into greatness and remarkable 
prosperity; and of all who aided in this 
development of city and newspaper none 
were forgotten, even to the boys who 
earned a few cents a week delivering the 
newspaper. Collectanea believes that the 
“New Home Edition” of the Wichita 
Beacon is treasured among the lares and 
penates of scores of homes, humble and 
luxurious, in Wichita, as a memorial of 
the spirit and enterprise of that highly 
progressive and truly American commu- 
nity. No American could read it without 
becoming a better and prouder American. 
It is a model. It is a complete answer to 
the scurrilities of the “Main Street” breed 
of disparaging novelists who creep in the 
gutters and throw mud at communities 
they are incapable of understanding. In 
our country there are thousands of Main 
Streets, and beyond question they are 
more influential in determining the future 
of our country than all the cities housing 
more than a million folks, who generally 
vote the wrong way on real issues. 
Harry Hammond’s “Development Edi- 
tions” are in a different class, and are un- 
equaled in that class. Their object is fu- 
ture development. By showing glowingly 
what has been done they indicate greater 
future possibilities. This 1928-1929 edi- 
tion has 232 pages and is exceedingly well 
printed on super-calendered paper. It was 
printed in San Francisco, -vhere printing 
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of every kind is done as well as it can 
be done anywhere in the world. Byron’s 
printing facilities are not equal to such a 
big publication. Byron is a jewel of a 
town, but it has not quite six hundred in- 
habitants! Hammond’s printing office is 
a one-story brick building which cost 
$20,000. Hammond’s weekly is printed 
on a two-color press and has a comic- 
strip supplement. It circulates mainly in 
the Byron Tract, which Hammond as- 
serts to us (quite frequently and ever- 
convincingly) is “the Pride of the Delta.” 
Ir is undoubtedly one of the most success- 
ful of small town weekly newspapers. 
Byron is sixty-six miles from San Fran- 
cisco and about the same distance from 
Sacramento, in a perfectly irrigated re- 
gion abutting on the San Joaquin River, 
on which river are several big industrial 
piants. The nearest large city is Stock- 
ton. There is, however, no logical reason, 
except the real ability and personality of 
Harry Hammond, why a weekly paper in 
Byron would do more than earn its pub- 
lisher a moderate living, or why Byron 
should be better known than thousands 
of other little towns which possess less 
than a thousand inhabitants. 


Here’s the history: For seventeen years 
Hammond had been a reporter on the 
Morning Call of San Francisco, when, on 
April 18, 1906, he lost his job through 
the great earthquake and fire. He had a 
brother, a country doctor, in the village 
of Byron. There he retreated for shelter, 
with the result that on July 20, 1906, the 
Byron Times appeared as a four-page, 
five-column weekly. The going was hard 
and credit low, until the readers woke up 
to the fact that Hammond had picked 
out the job of cultivating a field and a 
constituency for himself by putting Byron 
on the map. Now he is not only pros- 
perous but the best-known editor and pub- 
lisher on the Pacific Coast, aside from 
Chandler and Hearst, of Los Angeles 
and San Francisco respectively. His news- 
paper is an institution. It is read and 
quoted everywhere on the Coast. It has a 
handsome, modernly equipped home and 
plant. Hammond was first recommended 
to Collectanea as a star buyer of new type 
faces as these were issued by the type- 
founders. It was astonishing that so much 
type could be used in what was (and is) 
statistically a one-horse town. The sur- 
prise was explained when it developed 
that the little town was merely back- 
ground for a dynamic propagandist, who 
needs more background year by year, and 
therefore more types. It is good to be 
able to report that Hammond prospers. 
He has built on a two-acre tract a home 
which, while not so costly as those which 
publishers Hearst and Chandler possess, 
is quite as beautiful and as comfortable. 
The grounds are, in fact, a demonstra- 
tion farm for exhibiting in growth all 
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varieties of fruits, nuts, vines, and berries 
for which the Byron Delta is famous. It 
is a little ever-flowering paradise, such as 
is possible to create in America only in 
the state of California. 

Thus endeth this story of a few types 
and a printing press in the hands of a 
man capable of utilizing their enormous 
power. There are in America hundreds 
of such happy conjunctions in small 
centers of population and in them more 
than anywhere else is the vision of a 
greater and more glorious United States. 
Men such as Hammond should be sub- 
sidized by the states in which they work! 


ASK T 


DIMPRIMER 


LES TABLEAVUX. 
TRAITE 


D’aprés les Ecrits , les Opérations 
& les Inftructions ‘verbales , 
DE J.C. LE BLON. 





A PARIS, 
P. G. LE MERCIER , Imprimeur- 
Libraire , rue S. Jacques , au Livre d'or. 
JEAN-LUCNY ON, Libraire, Quai 

Chés des: Augultins , 4 l'Occafion. 
MICHEL LAMBERT, Libraire,rue 
& acéré de la Comédie Frangoife , au 

Parnaifle. 





M.DCC.LVI. 
AVEC APPROBATIONS , ET PRIVILEGE DU R01. 


Title page of book (1722; reprinted, 1756) by 
J. C. Le Blon, the inventor and first user of 
three-color-process engraving and printing, de- 
scribing his invention and how to practice it 





COLORITTO 
OR THE 


HARMONY 


OF COLOURING IN PAINTING, 


Reduced to Mechanical Pradtice , under 
eafy Precepts , and infallible Rules. 





Of Preliminaries. 


OLORITTO - or the Harmony 

of Colouring ,is the Art of Mixing 
COLOURS , in order to reprefent na- 
turally , in all Degrees of painted Light 
and Shade , the fame FLESH, or the 
Colour of any other Objet , that is ree 
prefented in the true or pure Light, 


First text page of Le Blon’s book on three-color 

process of engraving and printing, invented by 

him in 1704 and successfully practiced by him 
until his death 
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Remarkable Books—II 


In 1756 was reprinted the book by 
James Christopher Le Blon, a Frenchman, 
the title page of which is reproduced on 
this page. In this book he describes in 
both French and English his invention of 
the three-color or trichromatic process of 
engraving and printing. Le Blon, in 1719, 
secured a patent in England for his color- 
printing process. Examples of his color 
engraving and printing are highly artistic 
and are among the rarities of art, selling 
for hundreds of dollars each. This is an 
extremely rare book recently acquired by 
the Typographic Library of the American 
Type Founders Company after years of 
expectation. It is a notable landmark in 
the art of color printing. 

Burch, in his Color Printing and Color 
Printers (New York: Baker & Taylor 
Co., 1910), an admirable work, tells us: 

Probably few, out of all the hundreds of 
persons who operate an almost identical method 
in this twentieth century, are aware that the 
principle was not only understood but prac- 
ticed nearly two hundred years ago, for the 
purpose of reproducing colored pictures, the 
only important differences being that Le Blon 
had not the use of a camera and that his plates 
required to be engraved by hand. Le Blon, 
having no camera to assist him in color selec- 
tion, had to proceed in the way long after- 
wards used by chromo-lithographers. He had 
to mentally analyze the color scheme of any 
picture he proposed to copy and to prepare his 
plates accordingly, one for each of the primary 
colors. His first examples were printed in 
1704. He printed blue first, then yellow, then 
red. After procuring his British patent, in 
1719, a company called “The Picture Com- 
pany” was formed in London. Much money 
was lost in the venture, not through any de- 
fect in the process, but by mismanagement. 
Le Blon reproduced paintings in the sizes of 
the original, as large as 24 by 20 inches. Of 
these an authority of that period wrote, when 
sending a Le Blon color print of “Susanna and 
the Elders” to a friend at a cost of twelve 
shillings (three dollars): ‘Our modern paint- 
ers can’t come near the process with their 
colors, and if they attempt a copy make us pay 
as many guineas as we now pay shillings.” 
Le Blon died in Paris in 1740. He first de- 
scribed his process in a book printed in 1722; 
the 1756 edition is a reprint of this. He was 
a painter and engraver by profession before 
he became a printer. 


The drawback to the development and 
continuance of Le Blon’s remarkable an- 
ticipatory invention of trichromatic print- 
ing was the absence of the camera and 
other photomechanical appliances. The 
skill and art of the engraver had to over- 
come these deficiencies, and men of his 
ability and patience are always rare. In 
some instances it was said that his large 
reproductions could not be distinguished 
from their originals. In our day and gen- 
eration some of his reproductions are 
valued more highly than their originals, 
deriving their exceptional value, doubt- 


_ less, from the fact that they presaged an 


art which in our time has arrived at per- 
fection and lends itself to innumerable 
uses. Le Blon worked with copper plates. 
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EDITORIAL 
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After reading the Hirsch article 
(page 56, January issue) in regard to 
ethics in hiring salesmen, an advertis- 
ing agency writes thus: “Too many 
printers seem to think that the only 
way to get new business is to get some 
salesman away from his present em- 
ployer—with the business he can con- 
trol. Few are willing to allow any 
salesman to do any real constructive 
work or building of accounts. It takes 
time and money for that, which they 
do not want to wait for, despite the 
fact that such accounts, once built up, 
will continue regularly with them.” 
What about it, printers? Is it a fact? 


=—s 


If all you printers who complain of 
static and poor register would read 
J. Horace McFarland’s “Temperature 
and Humidity, and Their Relation to 
Printshop Efficiency,” in this issue, and 
then do something about it, the chorus 
of grumblings would drop to a whis- 
per. Mr. McFarland presents the rec- 
ords from his own plant—evidence of 
a kind that can’t be sidestepped. 


=—s 


The sales manager of this widely 
known printing firm had asked for 
bread and received a stone. His efforts 
to land a certain association’s house- 
organ had produced an order for the 
printing of several hundred specifica- 
tions. He took the order. Copies were 
wanted by Saturday, and that was 
okay. Late Saturday morning—but no 
copies. Over the telephone the sales 
manager explained, “We’ll have them 
for you Monday.” Why not today, as 
promised? “Yes, but we didn’t know it 
was so urgent. Why didn’t you tell us 
you had to have copies today?” And 
on such seeming trivialities are busi- 
nesses built or torn down. Is a promise 
considered a promise, or isn’t it? 


= 


Speaking of Franklin, as we should 
often: At the Old Time Printers’ As- 
sociation banquet, Chicago, January 
19, Michael Colbert offered a resolu- 
tion to petition Congress to declare 
Franklin’s birthday, January 17, a le- 
gal holiday. The resolution was passed. 
As one speaker expressed it, “If Wash- 
ington is the father of our country, 
Franklin is its grandfather.” Which is 


saying plenty. Columbus is honored by 
a holiday, even though his one claim to 
recognition is disputed by Americus 
Vespucius and by Leif Ericson. But 
Franklin’s innumerable achievements 
stand unchallenged. Furthermore, the 
grave of Franklin in Philadelphia is 
obscure, almost unhonored. A high mon- 
ument would do the great printer jus- 
tice and honor the printing industry. 
Shall this industry continue to sleep 
through its golden opportunities? 


es 

Speaking of modernism—as we must 
frequently, that you printers may see 
your way clearly and without confu- 
sion—consider this comment by Don 
Gridley while discussing modernistic 
advertising just recently in Printers’ 
Ink Monthly: “Packard, oddly enough, 
sticks more closely to old style than 
to modern.” But why “oddly enough,” 
Don? Maybe Packard is more interest- 
ed in selling Packards than in turning 
the typographical somersaults. Maybe 
Packard believes reading of Packard 
advertisements is the step preliminary 
to selling Packards. And maybe Pack- 
ard sales prove that Packard is right. 
Honestly now, Don, tell us of any ad- 
vertising more legible and beautiful 
and compelling than Packard’s. Must 
all those who will not flock together 
like sheep be written down as “odd’’? 


=—s 


First the air mail stepped in to speed 
up production of printed advertising. 
Then the fleet mailplane was outsped 
by the new photogram system—photo- 
graphs, layouts, etc., by wire. Now the 
teletypesetter establishes a new level, 
with its operation of innumerable dis- 
tant typesetting machines by automat- 
ic means from one central office. Did 
anyone suggest that the printing in- 
dustry is but a camp follower in the 
advance of progress? Also, will the 
world kindly note that Walter W. Mo- 
rey, who is the inventor of the tele- 
typesetter, is a practical printer? 


 — | 


The indifferent printer is a world- 
beater at explaining his indifference. 
The industry’s business papers are 
“full of bunk.” The U. T. A.? “Just 
another joining gag; I belong to too 
much now!” With countless agencies 








about to help him succeed, he dawdles 
along in his sphere of indifference. 
He’s happy—and perhaps he is right. 
The bankruptcy courts need grist. 


= 


Minnesota has a law against sean 
dal sheets. The Saturday Press of Min 
neapolis found that out too late. Then 
Col. Robert R. McCormick, the Chicag: 
Tribune publisher, hastened to arms 
“Freedom of the press threatened,’ 
and all that. Contemplates appeal t 
Supreme Court. Strangely, Minnesot:: 
publishers defend this “vicious” law 
Herman Roe, N. E. A. field director, 
says the responsible newspapers have 
nothing to fear from this statute. Gov- 
ernor Christianson, a publisher, states 
that freedom of the press is not imper- 
iled. In a doubtful case, why appeal? 


es 


Quoting the letter of O. H. Hovey, 
whose plant was burned out on Christ- 
mas morning: “I’m down, but am I out? 
Not by a darn sight! I’m digging in 
the ruins for anything I can save, and, 
after having purchased for over forty 
years from the American Type Foun- 
ders Company and a number of paper 
concerns, and always having played 
square with them, it is a real pleasure 
to have them say, ‘Hovey, order any- 
thing and everything you need to get 
going, and it will go to you quick.’ It 
is a pleasure to know that I am the 
only one who loses, for I do a cash busi- 
ness and owe no man.” Spoken like a 
man! No wonder Mr. Hovey can have 
whatever he wants without question. 


— 


Believe it or not, it happened: A 
man called upon the instructor of an 
estimating class run by a local asso- 
ciation. This visitor had information 
that was helpful to the estimator; that 
would save his time. But the instructor 
had no time to listen. He didn’t under- 
stand mathematics, and he knew that 
there was no solution to this problem. 
He would stick to the old cut-and-try 
method. The visitor mentioned the es- 
timator for a leading printer, and the 
instructor laughed quite uproariously. 
“Why, he’s one of those birds who uses 
a slide rule!” Ignorance scoffing at 
knowledge while it attempts to impart 
knowledge! Yes, a sad spectacle. 
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Opportunities in Syndicate Printing 


HERE are two angles to the 
question of syndicate printing 
for printers: How to overcome 
competition on syndicate printing in 
your city, and how to develop syndi- 
cate printed matter. The first angle is 
much easier than the second one. When 
you run across a piece of syndicate 
printing, do not curse it as a detriment 
to your industry; it is probably one 
of the best helps you will receive. It 
will furnish you with ideas that have 
been worked out very carefully and 
satisfactorily, otherwise it would not 
be sold by national organizations. 


By CHAS. J. POWERS 


ognize it, there is the opening wedge 
for the printer. One drawback to this 
kind of printed matter is that it is not 
always local in its aspect or message 
as a rule, and with a little rearranging 
the printer is provided with a real op- 
portunity to suggest. 

A local store recently issued a syndi- 
cate folder containing an idea for al- 
most any line of business, and any 
progressive printer could have used 
the format and idea for a dozen other 
lines of business in his city. Recently 
a local bank bought a job lot of so- 
called syndicate blotters, which were 


has been done, if you are not in a po- 
sition to develop new ideas. Some time 
ago a job printer received an order 
from the photographic department of 
a local drug store for some special en- 
velopes. The printer was smart enough 
to realize that a few changes would 
be of considerable advantage. This 
worked so well with the one store that 
he tried the same envelope in several 
other local stores, branching out Iater 
to take in a larger territory. He now 
has a very good mail-order business 
on these envelopes, which are very eas- 
ily copyrighted. 


Our New Map Service 





The Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company 


Automobile Road Map No. 8 


See New England 


EE it in spring’s first 


We have prepared a series of maps of Connecticut's 
improved roads showing the choicest new paths over 
old by-ways for the tourist and pleasure seeker. 
These maps will be issued with our bank statements 


to each depositor every month, and they may also 


be obtained by those who desire them, by calling at 


the statement window in our bank. 





greening gladness. See : 
it in June’s rare days when | 
heaven always finds earth in 
tune here. See it in mid- | 
summer’s luxuriance, when 
fruitage is fulland free. See | 
it in Summer’s closing days, 
when green and gold and 
purple and crimson blend to 
clothe the earth with beauty. 


Keep them for reference and 
complete the set. 
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THE HARTFORD-CONNECTICUT TRUST COMPANY 


OLD STATE HOUSE SQUARE 


See it in October’s riot of 
color, when nature brings 
the brightest sector of her 
rainbow to cover New Eng- 
land’s mountains and hills 
and meadows. See it- if | 
your skid-chains are good - 
even when winter has clad it 
all in his glistening diamond 
of white diamonds. 


Start from Old State House 
Square, Hartford, follow the 
arrow to the Mohawk trail. 
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FREE WASHING & GREASING SERVICE 


This Card when punched full 150 gallons of 
Gasoline entitles Bearer to have his car Washed 





Free of Charge 
When punched 75 Gallons of Gasoline and 6 
Quarts Oil, Bearer is entitled to Free Greasing 
(Except 50c charge for grease) 
ROGERS AVENUE GARAGE 
Rogers Park 5812 7314 ROGERS AVE. 
OPEN ALL NIGHT 


Quarts Oil 1 1 1 


bbpeepeezetzea72eZ2tz2z 2 





Gasoline 3333333 3 
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COPYRIGHT 1923 TAYLOR & GREFNOUGH CO.. HARTFORD 


Left: Reverse side of one of a series of 4 by 7 inch round-cornered cards, produced and copyrighted 
by the Taylor & Greenough Company, Hartford, Connecticut. The front is shown at the right, 
above the Rogers Avenue Garage card, which might be sold to many filling stations 


Syndicate printing, when properly 
gotten up, is perhaps the greatest pos- 
sible incentive for the buyer toward 
better printing of his other advertis- 
ing and stationery. It isn’t long before 
he recognizes the mediocre quality of 
the rest of his advertising which can- 
not be syndicated. If he doesn’t rec- 


poorly printed on very cheap stock 
and which were a disgrace to the insti- 
tution issuing them. It wasn’t a very 
difficult matter for a local printer to 
show them something better and tact- 
fully tell them of its poor quality. 

The second angle on syndicate print- 
ed matter is again furnished by what 


Another printer, in trying to figure 
out an unusual blotter, developed a 
novelty that was quite attractive. 
After “trying it out on the dog” lo- 
cally, he found that it had possibilities 


“in the same line of business in other 


cities. This became a syndicate job, 
and served as a mighty good filler. 
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Fletcher Ford G C 


East First 
Street 


1300 MASTER PRINTERS » 


i ene ‘wea! ste 


edn Ford plans to sell his wee Aelita so iam may tuck them in slits 
on their blotters as he does here in one of his own 
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A type of syndicated publicity that has a big market. Blotter copyrighted 


by E. 


A printer in a southern city keeps 
his plant in operation a considerable 
portion of each month on a piece of 
syndicate printing for country banks, 
based on a good idea furnished by a 
customer of the printer. It consists of 
a series of booklets for a goodly num- 
ber of country banks in the surround- 
ing territory, which give the booklets 
free to their depositors with their 
monthly statements and also mail them 
to prospective depositors. The book- 
lets contain instruction and timely 
articles on the raising of hogs, vege- 
tables, grain, dairy products, tobacco, 
and whatever is suitable for the farms 
in that district. The information in 
these booklets is written by qualified 
authorities, and the booklets are sold 
to the banks on a yearly contract, one 
bank in each town taking whatever 
class of booklet it considers desirable. 

Anyone contemplating the use of 
this form of syndicate printing will 
find it a very easy matter to obtain 
the material from the United States 
Department of Agriculture or from 
members of the faculty of a nearby 
agricultural college. Coverage of the 
banks in one section of the country 
even by mail should prove a profitable 
venture, as the project has splendid 
selling arguments. The same idea 


I. de Verona Corporation, New York 


could be applied with paint dealers, 
builders’ supply houses, or any num- 
ber of lines of business. 

One printer has utilized a little idea 
for a coal and ice concern that was 
brought to him voluntarily by the cus- 


The c Rutledge iil Co., 
104 W. Market St., 
Store No. Pe KENMORE, O. 
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F lap f from special envelope of the same size 
used for sending films to photographic 
printers. With the exception of the name 
and address, above the perforation (not 
shown), the printing on the face of the en- 
velope is identical. Instructions to the pho- 
tographer and this record for the druggist 
are made at one writing with carbon paper 
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tomer. With the customer’s consent, he 
has syndicated this proposition and en- 
joys a substantial business. 

There are numerous examples of 
this kind. We are all apt to think of 
syndicate printing as meaning tremen- 
dous volume, which in itself has been 
well taken care of, but there is hardly 
a job of an advertising nature going 
through the plant that does not offer 
possibilities for syndicated material 
somewhere. It is a very easy project 
to try it out locally, then expand your 
territory gradually, if possible with 
an overrun of one of your customers’ 
jobs, with his permission, of course. 
With very little expense this can be 
developed most profitably. 

An endless stream of ideas flows 
through the average printer’s plan: 
every day, not only in the work that 
his customers need, but in sound ideas 
developed, proven, and given free of 
charge by various paper manufactur- 
ers, machinery manufacturers, period 
icals, and publications of all kinds. 

Look upon every local job, and every 
idea that comes to your desk, as a syn- 
dicate possibility and you will very 
soon find some valuable ones. Very few 
syndicate ideas developed overnight; 
they began in a small way. So try 
your ideas out first with the materia! 
and opportunities furnished you daily. 


>-—_— of —- 


Customers You’ve Met 


1. The Good-Natured Customer.— 
He smiles at your efforts and laughs 
at your work. Smile with him and 
laugh at your own expense. It helps. 

2. The Doubting Customer.—The 
one who questions and doubts every 
statement you make. Facts and figures 
go far toward silencing this skeptic. 

3. The Disputative Customer.—He 
welcomes a dispute so he can prove his 
knowledge of things. A mild form of 
combat pleases him. Use care not to 
overstep the mark. 

4. The Taciturn Customer.—One of 
the hardest types to handle. You have 
no way of telling by word of mouth if 
you have succeeded in arousing inter- 
est. Watch the eyes of this person and 
be less talkative than usual. 

5. The Technical Customer.—Usu- 
ally a close-buying man. To say you 
“guess” or “think” spells ruin when 
making your plea here. You must know. 

6. The Price Customer.—The per- 
son who buys price first and article 
afterward. This type is sometimes sold 
by asking him to recall some particu- 
lar purchases where price was the only 
factor. Call attention to the well- 
known fact that “the memory of qual- 
ity lingers long after price has been 
forgotten.”—Views and Reviews. 
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An Important Treatise on the Subject 
of “Extra” Bookbinding 


By C.G. LITTELL 


Vice-President and Treasurer, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago 


The text of “A Rod for the Back of the Binder,’* by Mr. Littell, 
and printed and published by his firm for private distribution 


INE binding is known as “extra” 
P toneine mein extra workman- 
ship and extra quality of materi- 
als. It is to this extra binding that the 
following notes are devoted. The large 
proportion of extra-bound books found 
in American homes has been purchased 
already bound from booksellers. The 
American bookseller buys these books 
abroad where certain large binderies 
combine a binding and bookselling busi- 
ness. They buy old books, often clean 
and wash them and make them other- 
wise vendible, and bind for their stock, 
probably 80 per cent of which goes to 
America. On very valuable books, that 
is, books worth several hundred dol- 
lars, their work is likely to be done in 
accordance with the best binding prac- 
tice. On less valuable books, that is, 
books worth less than one hundred dol- 
lars, a compromise enters into their 
constructional methods. 
Most American collectors who own 
large and valuable libraries have in the 
past sent their books for binding to 











these same foreign firms. There are 
also a few individual or studio binders 
abroad who handle some of the Ameri- 
can collectors’ work and some of whom 
do the finest binding obtainable. There 
are practically no extra binders in 
America. All of our own adult crafts- 
men have come direct from England. 
The great majority of buyers and 
even notable book collectors know little 
of binding construction and judge by 
appearance only. Others buy with some 


*Copyright, 1929, by R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company. Reprinted by permission. 


surface knowledge, but with no appre- 
ciation of the underlying principles on 
such points as freedom of joints, prop- 
er opening qualities, absence of warp 
in the covers; all important advan- 
tages, which, however, are sometimes 
achieved by methods detrimental to 
the binding. In order to discuss these 
binding principles it is necessary to use 
some technicalities, but these have been 
kept as simple as possible and are ex- 
plained by drawings. 


























Fig. 2 


Sewing is the foundation of good 
binding. In the older work the sewing 
was generally around five cords or 
“bands,” in large folios sometimes six 
or seven and in small volumes three or 
four cords. These cords were frayed 
out at the ends and laced into the 
boards, making a rugged but strong 
and lasting binding. 

Fraying is done by untwisting the 
strands of the sewing cords and teas- 
ing them out into their constituent long, 
silky fibers (Fig. 1). This is done to 



































enable the cords to lie flat on the edge 


of the boards where laced in. The ; 


boards are punched with two holes for 
each cord, and a slight V-shaped 
groove is cut in the edge of the board 


next to the book (Fig. 2); the frayed 
ends are then pasted and drawn down 
through the first hole and then passed 
up through the second hole, after which 
the end is cut off and securely fastened. 
The groove and the fraying minimize 
the lump which would otherwise occur 
at this point on the back. 

The sewing referred to above is 
known as “flexible” sewing and, as will 
be seen from the sketch (Fig. 3), en- 
sures each signature of the book being 
directly attached to the cord five times. 
The cords are stretched on a sewing 
“frame” (Fig. 4). The thread enters 
at one end of the signature, goes once 
around each cord in turn, comes out at 
the opposite end and forms what is 
known as the “kettle stitch” (a corrup- 
tion of the words “catch up stitch’), 
thence into the next signature, and so 




















on through the complete book. It may 
be of interest to know that the sewing 
frames we use are identical with those 
in use in the sixteenth century. In very 
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large folios double cords are used (Fig. 
5). These cords, whether single or 
double, provide the ridges or raised 
“bands” apparent on the backbone of 
the book bound in this way. 

In some instances the “headband” is 
sewn on on an extra cord at the head 
and tail of the book, the ends being 
laced into the board. The headband 
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serves to strengthen the leather and 
take the strain incurred in removing 
a book from the shelves. In the ma- 
jority of modern work the headband is 
no longer sewn on the body of the 
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such grooves are left. These grooves 
may be found occasionally in flexibly 
sewn work, a relic of previous binders. 
A further objectionable feature en- 
tailed by this method of sewing is the 
addition of “false” bands. 





False bands consist usual- 








Groove with Cord Embedded 


ly of five narrow strips of 
leather or pasteboard stuck 
onto the back after sew- 
ing to imply, after the 
leather cover has_ been 
drawn over them, that the 
regulation number of cords 
has been used and the book 
was flexibly sewn (Fig. 7) ; 
further, these bands are 














Fig. 6 


book, but is merely a piece of imitation 
woven material stuck on and serving 
no useful purpose at all. 

In a desire to save time and cheapen 
production cost, what is known as “or- 
dinary” sewing was devised. In this 
case, instead of the customary five 
cords, three (and frequently only two) 
grooves are sawed into the back of 
the book, cords are stretched in these 
grooves below the surface of the back- 
bone, and the sewing is done over in- 
stead of around the cords (Fig. 6). 
This method of sewing is weak, inas- 
much as the book is no longer directly 
attached to the cords, as in flexible 
sewing; the number of cords is fewer, 
thus entailing fewer holds. Other ob- 
jectionable points are: 

I. The sawn grooves, which show 
when the book is opened. 

II. The entry of the glue used in lat- 
er stages into these grooves, which 





False ‘Bands —euther a strip of leather or pasteboard 


Actual Sewing Cords - 

















Fig. 7 


stiffens the back and impairs its flexi- 
bility to a great degree. 

In the case of books sewn ordinary 
fashion and sometimes rebound and re- 
sewn again in the same manner (very 
often with new grooves) this way of- 
fers very serious problems to any suc- 
ceeding binder anxious to do his best. 
Either costly repairs are necessary or 


stuck onto what is known 
as a “hollow” back (which 
will be discussed later). 

A very cursory examina- 
tion of a binding will re- 
veal its method of sewing. 
The lacing-in of the ends 
of the cords to the boards 
causes a number of slight 
swellings or bumps to show 
under the leather cover. In 
the case of flexible sewing, one bump 
will show at the hinge of the cover 
coinciding with and indicating each ac- 














Fig. 8 


tual cord or raised band, and one bump 
slightly lower and farther in will indi- 
cate where the loose end has been re- 
laced for strength. 
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exaggerated to emphasize this point. 
(To further economize it is sometimes 
customary to cut off the ends of some 
of the cords after sewing and lace in 
a minimum of two or three only, still 
further weakening construction.) 

Frequently, to meet one of the buy- 
er’s mistaken demands for neatness, 
the greater part of the strands on each 
cord are cut off and the remainder ex- 
travagantly frayed out, greatly im- 
pairing its strength. Since certain of 
these cords are cut off altogether to 
minimize time in lacing in, it is easy 
to realize what construction sacrifice 
to neatness here (Fig. 9) entails. 

The substitution of ordinary for flex- 
ible sewing is entirely to save cost, for 











Fig. 9 


with ordinary sewing considerable time 
can be saved in the subsequent process 
of “rounding and backing” as well as 
in the process of sewing itself. 

Rounding is the shaping (by ham- 
mering) of the back into a curved form 
and is preparatory to backing. This 
rounding determines the shape of the 
back (Fig. 10). The amount of round 
and subsequent backing has some rela- 
tion to the opening qualities. 

The extremes are the semicircular 
back (a) much favored by the French 
binders and the square, flat back (b) 
used in some cases by certain English 
binders; much of Cobden-Sanderson’s 
earlier work has a square back. The 
former shape renders a book difficult 
to open and lay flat while the latter 





In a book sewn by the 
ordinary methods, the 
bumps will often appear 
where there are clearly 
no cords, a certain ev- 
idence of false bands. 
Fewer of the bumps 
than bands will appear, 
showing definitely the 
number of cords used in 
contradiction of the five 
false bands on the back 
(as seen in Fig. 8). 

These bumps are the 











best evidence of sewing 
methods and should be 
noticeable, but should 
not be so prominent as to cause abra- 
sion of the leather at these points. The 
bumps in the above drawing have been 


(on the large books particularly), al- 
though opening well, is liable to cave 
in and project the book beyond its 
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boards on the fore-edge (c). A happy 
medium is recommended, as in d. 

In the case of a flexibly sewn book 
the leather cover is drawn over the 
back and stuck directly to the bands 
and back of the book; that is, the cover 
is flexible with the book when opened. 

Most ordinary sewn books are made 
with a “hollow” back. The hollow back 
is made by lining up the back (after 
sewing) with folds of paper on top of 
which the false bands are stuck, and 
the book is then covered. The book 
when opened then throws up the hol- 
low supporting the leather, which does 
not wrinkle. But it will be seen that 
the leather is no longer an intimate or 
integral part of the book (Fig. 11), as 
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lowest panel arranged to be slightly 
longer than the others; otherwise, ow- 
ing to an optical illusion, it would ap- 
pear shorter (Fig. 14). 

Some variation in spacing is some- 
times adapted, which is arrived at by 
eliminating a few sewing cords and 
grouping remaining cords differently 
from the orthodox spacing. This is 
usually done with a view to making 
construction conform to design. 

A flexibly sewn book has an obvious 
ruggedness of appearance; the bands 
look as if they were really made up of 
a round cord, and they should not be 
unduly pinched up in covering to imi- 
tate something square, as is often the 
case. An absurd fashion recurs from 
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Fig. 11 
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Fig. 13 


it is in the flexibly sewn book (Fig. 
12). Since the hollow back is an obvi- 
ous sacrifice of construction it is un- 
desirable for that reason. 

To further imitate the flexibly sewn 
product the hollow back is sometimes 
omitted, the back lined up very stiffly 
with thick paper, the false bands put 
on this, and the book covered. This 
makes the book so stiff that it is neces- 
sary to use a considerable amount of 
force in opening the volume. 

Books sewn by the ordinary method 
are always bound in one or other of 
the above two methods, generally the 
hollow back. One can easily detect the 
hollow back by opening the book wide 
and looking down the backbone from 
the top; the hollow back will show an 
open space running right down the 
book between the leather cover and the 
back of the book (Fig. 13). The flex- 
ibly sewn book cannot do this, as the 
leather is firmly fastened to the whole 
of the back of the book instead of at 
the hinges and nowhere else. 

In general practice, bands are usu- 
ally regularly spaced. This divides the 
back into six distinct panels, with the 


Fig. 14 


time to time of building up the bands 
very high with strips of leather or 
cardboard before covering (Fig. 15) ; 
a great amount of time and trouble is 
wasted in trying to create an impres- 
sion of great strength. Bands so treat- 
ed are just a pretense and somewhat 
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Fig. 15 


of a danger, for owing to their height 
and squareness they are more likely to 
suffer from a blow than are the softly 
rounded contours of a real cord band. 
They are uncomfortable to handle and 
only stiffen the cords where flexibility 
is desirable. An examination of any old 
bindings of the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century will demonstrate the direct- 
ness of methods and absence of pre- 
tense in the work of those days. 
Sewing on flat tapes is an excellent 
method in the case of thick, heavy 
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books, and especially so on books of 
reference likely to be handled consid- 
erably, such as dictionaries, music, at- 
lases, etc. Flat tapes are sometimes 
used in place of cords; these admit of 
very free opening, and since there are 
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no projecting bands the back is sub- 
jected to a less amount of wear. 

The ends of the tapes should be in- 
serted between and then stuck to split 
boards, made by sticking a thick and 
a thin board together (Fig. 16). This 
with a cloth joint sewn on inside, com- 
bined with what is known as a French 
joint outside, makes a very strong and 
serviceable binding. The French joint 
consists in keeping the boards a slight 
distance away from the shoulder of the 
book, leaving a groove and room for 
leather of full thickness in the joint. 

The end papers, which form a buffer 
at each end of the book, should be lib- 
eral in number and should be sewn to 
the cords with the book, and not mere- 
ly tipped or pasted on. 

Leather (or cloth) joints are used in 
work which warrants the extra cost 
involved. These again should be sewn 
on with the book (Fig. 17). Leather 
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Fig. 17 


flies are a luxury fittingly used with 
leather “doublures” (board linings). 
Backing is the forming (by hammer- 
ing) of the shoulder to receive the 
boards. To back flexibly sewn books 
calls for a high degree of craftsman- 
ship, and considerable time, compared 
with the work and time involved in 
backing an ordinary sewn book. 
Backing consists of taking the book 
after rounding, placing it in a press 
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between backing boards, and, by driv- 
ing blows with a hammer, forcing the 
back of the book to either side from 
the center (Fig. 18). This creates the 
shoulder or joint for the boards. In 
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Fig. 18 


flexibly sewn work this requires ex- 
treme care and neatness owing to the 
projecting of the bands. 

Paper is a determining factor in the 
opening qualities of a binding. Many 
publishers stretch a small book into a 
large one by the use of paper too bulky 
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and stiff in relation to page size to ad- 
mit of flexibility. A book printed with 
the grain of the paper running paral- 
lel to the backbone of the book opens 
more freely when bound. 

Trimming should be as sparing as 
possible; the tops cut just enough to 
obtain a solid edge for gilding; fore- 
edges and tails either uncut or trimmed 
as little as may be to save destroying 
the marginal proportions. 

Many books, and practically all the 
private-press books issued today, are 
printed on unevenly folded papers hav- 
ing a very rough deckle which in time 
becomes unsightly and nothing but a 
dust-trap. In binding, a certain amount 
of hand trimming (before sewing) of 
the roughest of the deckle on the fore- 
edge and tail is desirable, always leav- 
ing some untrimmed pages, known as 
“proof” sheets, as evidence of a regard 
for the margins. Uncut folded sheets 
should be opened, but with the owner’s 
permission only, for a “desirable un- 
opened copy” has to be respected! 


The second and final instalment of this 
valuable material will appear in next 
month’s issue of this publication 


ite . 
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Dr. Ruppel and the New Yearbook 


of the Gutenberg Museum 


By MARTIN HEIR 


AST summer, when I visited with 
Dr. Ruppel at the Gutenberg Mu- 
seum in Mainz, Germany, I was aston- 
ished at the energy and enthusiasm 
this German wizard was giving to his 
work in his double capacity as head of 
the magnificent library of the city of 
Mainz and as managing director of the 
Gutenberg Museum. For the ordinary 
man the duties of any one of these jobs 
would have been sufficient, ranging as 
they do from the acquisition, indexing, 
cataloging, and displaying for the mu- 
seum of any hitherto hidden or over- 
looked relic of Gutenberg or any of 
the other fifteenth-century printers— 
either as a whole or as a fragment—to 
the adding of anything of value to the 
historical division of the library and 
the general supervision of its work. 
But Dr. Ruppel is not just an ordinary 
man; he is a real beehive of vitality and 
enthusiasm. He is a German by birth, 
a historian by training, and a collector 
of incunabula (those so-called “baby 
books”) by inclination. 

As a German he is apt to let the 
usual German self-sufficiency get the 
best of him; in other words, he is apt 
to forget that there is anything but 
German in this world—that there are 


people so uncultured as not to be able 
to speak or understand German. A lit- 
tle example will illustrate this point 
sufficiently to give the reader a good 
idea of this side of Dr. Ruppel’s char- 
acter. It was four o’clock in the after- 
noon when I had the pleasure and the 
honor to meet the doctor at his desk. 
From then till seven he talked inces- 
santly about his work and the great 
value of the Gutenberg Museum to the 
printers of the world, regardless of the 
fact that he knew I did not understand 
one-tenth of what he said. True, he had 
furnished me with an interpreter, a 
most charming lady who tried her ut- 
most to be of assistance. But he did not 
give her a chance; she was distanced 
by miles and miles of rhythmic vocabu- 
lary before she could open her mouth, 
and she had to give up before she could 
finish her first decent sentence in the 
King’s English of today. 

As a historian Dr. Ruppel is match- 
less. He loves this phase of his work 
as the mother loves an ill-fated off- 
spring, and he devotes every hour of 
his waking time to its successful devel- 
opment, as a pastime rather than as a 
duty. Thus it is that if a visitor to the 
galleries of the library over which he 
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presides should venture an opinion on 
the usefulness of the harnessmakers’ 
guild at the time when the Phoeni- 
cians swarmed over Europe, Dr. Rup- 
pel can at once, from file 473 of the 
city records, present the absolute facts 
in the case. For that matter, he can 
offer the facts in any other case or on 
any other subject in any way remotely 
connected with the development and the 
growth of the city of Mainz. 

This historical sense—this historical 
instinct, if one so wishes—of course is 
the real foundation for his capacity as 
an enthusiastic collector:of Gutenberg 
memoria and other relics of fifteenth- 
century printing. A historical under 
standing and also discrimination are 
needed to collect and select such valu- 
able material for the history of print- 
ing, and Dr. Ruppel has both of thes: 
qualities in abundance. It is almosi 
safe to say that if it had not been for 
Dr. Ruppel there would have been no 
Gutenberg Museum, or at least its val- 
ue would have been far less than it is. 

One of Dr. Ruppel’s activities as the 
directing head of the Gutenberg Mu 
seum is the publishing of the “Guten- 
berg Yearbook.” While I visited with 
him he showed me the first completed 
pages of this year’s volume, the fifth 
of this kind to be published. He was 
justifiably proud of this beginning. He 
had selected a new type face for both 
the headings and body, and had made 
other improvements in the layout and 
printing of the book, so that now it 
may be considered a genuine master- 
piece of the printer’s art. 

The book as a whole is now ready, 
and a copy came to us the other day. 
It contains 184 large pages of text 
matter and 50 pages of reproductions 
of title pages and other samples of ex- 
cellent book composition. The bulk of 
the reading matter is, of course, in 
German, but there are a few stories 
in other languages, including three in 
English: “The Chinese Background of 
the European Invention of Printing,” 
by Thomas F. Carter, Columbia Uni- 
versity; “The United States as a Mar- 
ket for German Type,” by Melbert B. 
Cary, Jr., president, Continental Type- 
founders Association, New York city, 
and “On Art, Artists, and Book Pro- 
duction,” by Percy Smith, London. 

For those who can read both Ger- 
man and English, a better and more 
valuable yearbook related to the print- 
ing arts could hardly be secured. Its 
contents are of a high degree of timeli- 
ness, authoritative, and well written. 
Dr. Ruppel has been very fortunate in 
his choice of topics and authors. Fur- 
ther information on this yearbook may 
be obtained through the book depart- 
ment of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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j MACHINE COMPOSITION 


By E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists, and users are solicited with the object of the 
I widest possible dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 

5) Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 
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Matrix Teeth Bent Downward 

Enclosed are two matrices which I discovered 
would not transfer to the second elevator bar. 
After I removed them from the line they showed 
recent bruises. What could cause the downward 
bending of these teeth? 

The damage to the teeth was done 
by the lower end of the delivery slide 
long finger. This occurrence is associ- 
ated with the stopping of the cams 
when the first elevator is at its lowest 
point, and is probably due to the opera- 
tor lifting the elevator by hand with- 
out first moving the delivery finger out 
of the way. The lifting of the elevator 
with the line causes the matrices to be 
brought forcibly against the lower end 
of the long finger. It may also occur 
when the delivery slide link discon- 
nects, leaving the slide to the left. As 
the elevator rises with the line the end 
of the longer finger will be struck by 
the teeth of the matrices, which will 
produce the damaged condition shown 
on the matrices you sent us. 


Remove All of the Tooth Web 


We have but one special character that oc- 
curs frequently in one job. I waste time waiting 
for it to come down the pi-chute. I do not like 
to stop the cams and take it off the bar, as it 
almost always occurs in the middle of the line. 
We had three of these; now there is but one left. 
I do not like to ask the boss to order more so 
soon. What would you suggest? 


Remove all of the teeth and the ma- 
trix will drop into the hair-space box. 
Do not know of any quicker way. Keep 
the box free of all other material, so 
that the moment it falls you can secure 
it with your left hand and drop it into 
place in the assembling elevator. You 
should have several characters at least, 
to take care of emergencies. 


Back Jaw of First Elevator 
Damaged 


The back jaw of my first elevator had to be 
replaced because it received a bad bending in 
some unaccountable way. The jaw was so badly 
bent toward the front one that it could not be 
straightened. Since this occurred I have had sev- 
eral back-squirts, and on long measure my slugs 
show a bright bottom near the left end. This 
did not occur prior to the first trouble, as I had 
long measures on at that time. Can you explain 
what might lead to the damaging of the jaw? 


The two troubles you have described 
are associated. When the back jaw re- 


ceived its bend from the left end of 
the mold the mold guide at that end 
was deflected back a trifle. This condi- 
tion of the mold guide causes the cap 
of the mold to be out of alignment with 
the body. When the bottom of the slug 
is being trimmed, the cap of the mold 
holds the knife away a trifle, causing 
the slug to trim smooth instead of 
showing the marks of the cross-vents 
and the jets, as it should. If you are 
able to spare the mold for a short time 
you can have it repaired at the nearest 
agency, which will furnish a utility 
mold if you request it. Unless you have 
it corrected soon, your back trimming 
knife will be worn down and will re- 
quire grinding. To prove this, turn 
your mold disk slowly and note whether 
the disk binds as the left end of the 
mold reaches the back knife. The orig- 
inal cause of your trouble probably 
was that of starting your cams with- 
out having the mold disk pinion back 
on its flange pin, or perhaps timing the 
mold disk incorrectly. This latter error 
ordinarily does not occur to the more 
experienced machine operator. 


Learn to Letter-Space Where 
It Is Needed 

We set our paper in eight-point type on a 
ten-point slug, thirteen ems measure. The proof- 
reader is getting particular lately with my hand- 
spaced lines. I usually drop in about three en 
spaces here and there alongside the spacebands 
and let it go at that. I have had several lines on 
each proof lately which I have had to reset. I 
know the spacing is not what is usually found 
in the big city papers. Usually anything goes 
on the small papers. I do not want to get into 
such a jam with the front office, and I would 
like your advice on the enclosed proofs. 

A close examination of the three 
proofs fails to show one line where 
any-letter-spacing of words was used. 
A number of places show extremely 
wide spacing, where perchance an en 
space was used next to a spaceband, 
and it evidently passed the proofread- 
er. Where a fat eight-point face is 
used you could avoid such extremely 
wide spacing by letter-spacing a five- 
or six-letter word in the line, using 
thin spaces. Also do not use an em 
space with a spaceband to end a sen- 
tence. A spaceband and thin space will 


answer; then in cases you can possibly 
get in two more matrices, which will 
prevent so many two-letter syllables 
being carried over. Another method is 
to instal the extra-thin spacebands, 
which will also allow more in each line. 
Hand-space with thin spaces where it 
is possible, and letter-space instead of 
using en spaces next to spacebands. 


Top of Lower Back and Front 
Lug Sheared 


Why does a letter in normal position to the 
left of a spaceband sometimes appear out of 
alignment—below the other characters? I have 
on several occasions run out the matrices to find 
the wrong font, because the proofreader marked 
them that way. None was wrong font. 


The next time you have characters 
show up in the proof the way you have 
described, empty the channel, and when 
all of that character are being exam- 
ined observe the upper part of the low- 
er back and front lugs. Without doubt 
you will find that one or more charac- 
ters from that channel will be found 
with sheared lower lugs. The reason 
for the apparent peculiar behavior of 
the letter, to be out of alignment down- 
ward in the print, is due to friction 
with the wedge of the spaceband dur- 
ing justification. When the spaceband 
is driven up the first time the line is 
spread to the left and the matrix in 
the line has contact with the left vise 
jaw. When second justification occurs 
the line is tightened further by the 
block driving up the spacebands, those 
toward the left of the line being moved 
up perceptibly farther than those to- 
ward the right. The matrix at the left 
side of a spaceband could not move up- 
ward if its lower front and back lugs 
were unmarred and not sheared, but if 
the lower back and front lugs had as 
little as one point sheared from the top 
this condition would allow that partic- 
ular matrix to rise. It naturally could 
only rise as high as the rib in mold 
keeper would allow. Since the charac- 
ters are punched inverted on the back 
edge of the matrix, the raising of the 
matrix places the character forward 


‘on the surface of the slug farther away 


from smooth edge of the slug, there- 
fore making the character print out of 
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alignment and downward. Try to re- 
member this: An auxiliary cast char- 
acter formed from a matrix having the 
underside of the lower front lug worn 
or sheared will print out of alignment, 
but upward. The opposite occurs with 
a character cast from a matrix having 
the upper part of both back and front 
lugs sheared, when that matrix occurs 
to the left side (only) of a spaceband. 


Spaceband Transposes With 
Matrices 


Sometimes the spacebands transpose with the 
matrices, that is, the matrices beat the space- 
bands into the elevator. The chute spring is ad- 
justed to the capital W. I have wondered how 
both channels of the small e are used. I do not 
see any adjustment or lever to shift from one 
to the other. What is the definition of a loose 
line? Is it necessary to fill a line until it almost 
stops the star wheel? 


Your question regarding the trans- 
posing of the spaceband with the ma- 
trix is not clear. We judge that the last 
matrix in a word is retarded; this per- 
mits the spaceband to drop into the 
assembling elevator ahead of this end- 
ing letter of a word. The fault in this 
case would not be with the releasing 
mechanism of the spacebands; rather 
it would be with the retarding of the 
last character entering the assembling 
elevator. If, however, the first letter of 
a word beats the spaceband into the as- 
sembling elevator it will indicate a 
slowing-up, in some way, of the parts 
that cause the releasing of the space- 
band. If the trouble is the first one 
named and it is repeated frequently in 
your proofs, we suggest that you set 
repeatedly the words in which the er- 
ror occurred. Watch closely the behav- 
ior of the last character of the word 
as it enters the elevator. Continue this 
test to ascertain if any abnormal ac- 
tion occurs. Occasionally it may be 
found that the left-hand end of chute 
finger slightly retards the last matrix 
of the word just long enough to per- 
mit the lower end of the spaceband 
wedge to come into the path of the up- 
per end of this matrix, at the time it 
describes an arc to enter the assem- 
bling elevator. This interference of the 
spaceband, though slight, is enough to 
cut off the last matrix from the word 
it belongs to and cause it to be grouped 
with the characters forming the next 
word. This interference is sometimes 
brought about by the lower end of the 
points of the chute fingers, which may 
have been bent a trifle too low. These 
points should be left just as found 
when new, and only changed to increase 
the space between the assembler rails 
and chute finger to correspond to the 
thickness of a cap. W. The space may 
often be about one-thirty-second inch 
less than the thickness referred to and 
cause no harmful results. 
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If the first character of a word beats 
the spaceband and causes a transposi- 
tion of this nature it may be due to a 
slow-turning spaceband cam. Remove 
the cam and see if it turns on its jour- 
nal pin without vibration. Oil the jour- 
nal pin, using distributor oil, and then 
sharpen the teeth of the milled edge 
with a knife blade or a small three- 
cornered file. See that the roll is not 
less than its normal diameter through 
wear, and that it is not soft and flabby 
by excess oil from the adjacent roll 
bearing. The keyrod spring should be 
examined as to its tension. This spring 
should exert a quick return action of 
the keyrod. Be sure also that the holes 
are not enlarged in the spaceband key- 
lever and keyrod, through which the 
connecting pin passes. ° 

The small e may be arranged by a 
simple mechanism to be released from 
either the first or the second channel 
of the magazine. The display machines 
have this attachment as a regular part 
of the equipment. The attachment in- 
cludes two keyrods operating in the 
regular upper guide, but having a spe- 
cial lower guide. Below the lower ends 
of these two keyrods is a short auxil- 
iary keyrod that has a lateral move- 
ment at the upper end, which causes it 
to engage the lower end of the longer 
keyrods. This short keyrod receives its 
lateral motion from a part which is in- 
directly connected to the lever of the 
assembling elevator. When the opera- 
tor raises the assembling elevator the 
connecting link of the attachment op- 
erates a dog which shifts a rotating 
part one notch. This permits the upper 
end of the short keyrod to move to the 
right or to the left, registering exactly 
with the lower end of the upper key- 
rod. Thus for one line the keyrod on 
the right (or regular) receives its up- 
ward motion from the short keyrod, 
which, of course, receives its motion 
from the e cam yoke. The next upward 
movement of the assembling elevator 
causes the short keyrod to register 
with the left keyrod, causing the re- 
lease of a matrix from the first (extra) 
channel of the magazine. This alter- 
nating action of the short keyrod will 
be continuous as long as the link is 
connected to the lever of the assem- 
bling elevator. If the font of matrices 
carries only the regular e’s, they will 
drop into the channel entrance in dis- 
tributing and will be directed into the 
second (regular) channel of the maga- 
zine. In this instance the operator will 
have the link disconnected, with the 
short keyrod then registering with the 
right-hand keyrod. The tooth combina- 
tion of the matrices for the extra and 
the regular channels differs, so that 
they do not mix when distributing. 
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When ordering matrices for the extra 
channel, one must specify on the order 
blank. It is evident that your machine 
is not equipped with the attachment. 

A loose line is designated as such be- 
cause it does not contain sufficient ma- 
trices or spacebands to justify tightly 
against the right- and left-hand vise 
jaws. If a loose line should cast it 
would show “hairlines” between most 
of the characters contained in the line. 
A very short line would cause a front 
“squirt” or “splash.” The operator is 
always at fault when the latter condi- 
tion is brought about. He knows, or 
should know, the amount of space to 
be filled by the expanding of the space- 
band or spacebands when driven u) 
during the justification of the line. Of 
course the short line should not cast. 
If it does the operator is negligent re- 
garding the automatic device which is 
attached to the machine to preveni 
such occurrences. The pot pump stop 
is arranged in such a way that an or- 
dinary loose line cannot cast. 

In case you have an occasional front 
squirt from a short line you should aim 
to avoid the cause, and test the pot 
pump stop by pressing the right-hand 
vise jaw to the right and at the same 
time observing how far the small lever 
moves from beneath the block attached 
to the pot pump lever. The clearance 
between the two parts, when the right- 
hand vise jaw is pressed the full dis- 
tance to the right, need not be over 
one-thirty-second inch. The adjustment 
is made by the screw in the stop-lever 
operating lever, which has contact with 
the right-hand vise jaw. When a line 
is assembled pay no attention to the 
distance between the assembler slide 
finger and the line delivery long finger, 
but instead observe the distance be- 
tween the screw in the assembler slide 
clamp and the slide bracket pawl. The 
amount of space visible there is what 
the rising spacebands must take up in 
justifying the line. Train your memory 
so as to distinguish the right amount 
of space required. Bear in mind that 
the presence of a few spacebands de- 
mands that relatively more matrices be 
used in order that the line be tightly 
spaced during the justification. Hand- 
spacing may be necessary to secure 
the result desired. If the assembler 
slide clamp screw is set correctly and 
one spaceband is used in a full line, the 
star wheel not binding, the line should 
justify tightly and the slug cast. 


—— 4+ 


Advertising rates are not necessarily 
governed only by circulation. Quality 
is also considered. A mere claim of 
quality gets no place, though. It must 
be proved.—The Nebraska Press. 
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A Remarkable Rural Advertising Service 


OR some years the Junction City 
(Kan.) Republic has issued an- 
nually its rural-route directory 
carrying the names of every patron of 
the rural routes out of Junction City 
and out of Milford, the only other town 
in the county, and has included in ad- 
dition rural routes out of every com- 
munity within thirty-five 
niles, with the number of 
boxes on each route. This 
material is published for 
use in direct-mail advertis- 
ing. The service book has 
been valued by the Repub- 
lic’s advertisers, and has 
resulted in our securing 
many new orders for the 
job department—an impor- 
tant department in almost 
every country-weekly office. 
The latest directory also 
carries a “shoppers’ list’ 
of women in the villages in 
our trade territory—names 
gleaned from the news let- 
ters from these rural towns 
to the Republic whenever 
Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Jones 
goes on a shopping trip. In 
connection with this the of- 
fice has recently developed 
a distribution service for 
those merchants who wish 
to reach into the outlying 
territory not served by the 
local papers, or into the 
trade territory of the next 
big town in any direction. 
A group of three or more 
merchants—not competi- 
tors, as a rule—orders ad- 
vertising circulars printed, 
and, for less than the post- 
age each would have to 


By C. H. MANLEY, JR. 


plan can be used for a larger or small- 
er group if some of the advertisers 
only want a thousand circulation, or 
with variations that can be worked out 
in several ways. The office uses the 
outside of the big mailing envelope for 
its own advertising. From the mechan- 
ical angle the presence in the office of 


four or six jobs of the same character, 
usually of the same size, and for de- 
livery on the same date, will permit of 
most economical production costs. 
These special services have proved 
of real worth to us, and they are de- 
scribed here for the benefit of other 
publishers seeking practical plans. 


Junction City 


REPUBLIC DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Rural Route Service Book 


A Complete List of Patrons on Junction City 
and Milford Rurai Route, and Milford and 
Alida Town Lists—Your Customers. 


The Republic, recognized as the rural ad- 
vertising medium is not content with just 
furnishing a newspaper form of advertising 
that reaches ninety per cent of the farm homes 
im the county, but has compiled as of Decem- 
ber 1, its sixth annual rural advertising list for 
use of customers if “direct by mail” method 
ts desired 


For the territory lying in the edge of the 
adjoining counties, we do not give you names 
but*matter sent addressed to Box number 38, 
R. F. N. No. 2, Detoit, Kansas, will reach the 
Louis Lyons family just as surely as were the 
mail matter addressed to him by name. We 
therefore give the number of rural routes out 
of each town, with the number of boxes first, 
so that you may use little or much of this list 
which runs to over 3300 boxes outside of the 
county, as you may see fit, and know you 
are advertising consistently, nearest Junction 
City first, and farther away if you go the 
limit 


For further use, and as a directory of pa- 
trons on the Junction City and Milford Rural 
Routes we give the patrons, grouped by 
routes, and arranged alphabetically. This we 
know you will find many uses for, so hang 
this in a convenient place, with out compli 
ments. We also give Alida and Milford heads 
f families. 


ROUTE TWO, continued 
Fuller, 2. W Pechin, Doe. 
Goshorn, Art " mm, Re J. 
Gfeller, BE. A : . Andrew 
Roeser, Joe 
Ratts, C. F. 
Rice, W. W. 


Richardson, 


Harris, Sam W. , 

House, 

Hass, J 

Howard, Jona D. 
Adam 


Lichtenhan, Chas. 

Lath, Chris Schm mann, 
ans, EX Shambere. Henry 
Mallon, Geo. nas, F. 


Myers, Ralp 
Miller Art 

Moyer, W 
Marchavessaglt, Levi 
Morris, T. w 


Zumbrunn, C. B 
Zambruan, Edgar 
Ziegier, Blake 

Zumbrunn, L. W 


(sen. sa5%s, ran) 
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pay when using individual 
mailings, we furnish the 
advertising material and 
mail in a large catalog en- 
velope the three or more 
pieces, paying the one-cent 
postage on the stuffer-filled 
envelope. These are usual- 
ly sent to the rural-route 
boxes not under twenty- 
five miles away. The copy 
for these pieces is often 
used before or after in the 
columns of the Republic. 
Usually a mailing of not 
less than two thousand of 
the group advertisements 
is sent out, although the 


E REPUBLIC 
WEDDING CARDS 

Insure Long Life and 
Happiness 





You Have Friends In--- 


CHAPMAN 
Dwicar Atta Vista ALA 


Sxipoy Ocpen 


Wante City Uptanp Waxertety 
Woonst xe WeEtcome MiLrorp 


Read About Them In 





THE JUNCTION CITY REPUBLIC 


C. H. MANLEY, Jr., Editor 








$1.00 a Year 





BOX HOLDER ROUTE. 


These pages from the rural directory of the Junction City (Kan.) “Republic” show the project’s 


practical value. The catalog envelope advertises the newspaper as it carries the load 
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SPLESIIEEROUS SOF TT SOTO, 
30 YEARS AGO— 


Eggs were 3 doz. for a quarter. Milk was Se a quart. 
The butcher gave liver for the cat, and treated the 
kids to bologna. The hired girl was satisfied with 
$2.00 a week and did the washing. Women did not 
powder or paint, smoke, play poker or Charleston. 
The men wore boots and whiskers, chewed tobacco, — 
spat on the sidewalk, worked 11 hours a day and 
never went on strike. A kerosene lamp and stere- 
opticon in the parlor were luxuries. No one was 
operated on for appendicitis or bought glands. 
Folks lived to a good old age just the same and 
walked miles to wish their friends a 


Merpny Creistmas 





A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
AND A HAPPY 
' NEW YEAR 





reer ere EEE | 
FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS wvc. ! 





ay * ee messengers 
ee. ou a very 
Merr y vristmas 
and call pc Yh every to the movies, plays with the radio, smokes cigar- 
hoopee:* 


day dur ring th ec { J : ettes, drinks “Ginger Ale” and makes *W 
p They never go to bed the same day they get up, and 
coming year 
* 


TODAY bine cicctinn page poner 


shoots craps, plays the piano with their feet, goes 


think they ‘are having a wonderful time. This is the 
age of § d Typograph i excess 
taxes, profiteers, racketeers, suffragettes, flappers 


Poole Bros. Inc. with abreviated skirts and boyish bobs, and what 
Chicago have you—and if you still think life is worth living, 


a joyful christmas Uwish you a 
Happy Sew YEAI 


























mr. A irs. leslie «, spranper 








EE. NOBLE COOLMAN 
































ust an ‘old-fashioned ee 
a Christmas wish in a 
modernistic way 





from the Sterrys of Pittsburgh 











| Qeonge ey gas & Bis I 

daughter c iice \ 

send, from their Ne Name | ' 

in ebay Wears Neartiest 

Coeristmas Greeting gs and aff 

Good Wishes for ‘Prosperity | 

and muc 6 XX. appiness Suring 
the Coming y ear 








7H t this sesounct the veer 
x § whan the chille and cheere is 
aes in the aire and whpte snowe 
is over alle the grounde:whan alle the 


MAY THE COMING 
YEAR BRINE TO YOU 


























small folk be qoode and slepen alle the 
npght with opt pe:-whan whispers goe 
about alle the houses:and folk maken 
giftes amonge themselves:we longen 
totake this opportunitie to despre for 
pou aberray Merrie Christmastyde. 





AND YOURS A GEN= 
EROUS PORTION OF. 
PEACE. HAPPINESS 
‘AND PROSPERITY 


Greetings That Depart From the Beaten Path of Conventionality 


First vertical row: Gnomes carry greetings of Poole Brothers, Chicago. location of the Great Lakes is an opening through which the eye of John’s 
“Bob” Middleton, designer of Ludlow Typograph Company, erects cubistic portrait looks out from page 3). By Walter B. Gress, Pittsburgh. 
tree on his card. Eminent British printer employs classic border. Third vertical row: E. N. Coolman, Chicago, strikes ginger-bread typog- 
Second vertical row: Frederic N. Phillips, New York typographer, re- raphy a body blow in text and handling, and says “this is the age of 
peats his slogan to form tint background on his folder. Card of Leslie E. spiflicated typography, prohibition,” etc. Card of Edward C. Sterry, Pitts- 
Sprunger, Chicago. Folder of John Clayton, Chicago (the oval near the burgh. Another and contrasting page of Walter Gress’ folder. 
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ats Cleese yew 
Just best wishes more than a few, 
Just a New Year—twenty-nine, 
Just loving hearts—yours and mine. 


ee Ls, Tee, 19204, EP. “Dal” ri 


KRRKEE * ARR 


Charles Jobn Felten 


First vertical row: Fireside scene made up of ornaments and printed in 
gay colors, by the Franklin Printing Company, Baltimore. ‘‘Dad’”’ Mickel, 
Nashville, clips a section of movie film, a closeup of himself, to his card. 
Wee booklet bearing the family’s good wishes is tucked in a slit on the 
folder of Herbert Foster, Philadelphia. The letters on the card of Charles 
J. Felten, New York city, do a joyful dance. 

Middle vertical row: A playing-card motif is used by F. K. Rhines, of 
Cortland, New York. Bill Bremer, of Pittsburgh, pulls the cork on the 
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ef joy is eur way of saying 


Merry Christmas! 


4 
me" 


front of his appropriately worded sentiment. French-Bray, Baltimore, say 
“Goodbye to the Blues.” On the Githens-Sohl greeting the face of a slug 
reading “A Happy New Year” is glued above “Looking Backward.” 

Third vertical row: Clever greeting of “‘Gus’’ Fehrenbach, formerly of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. In front of and below it the first and third pages of 
a folder from the Reading Eagle Company, Reading, Pennsylvania (each 
recipient’s name was written on the label). Hugh McClellan, Champlain, 
New York, tips a tiny dodger on cover stock, 
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PHOTOMECHANICAL METHODS 


By S. H. HORGAN 


Queries regarding process engraving, also suggestions and experiences of engravers 
and printers, are solicited for this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 











Marbling for Book Edges 


Probably the best-known represen- 
tative of the art of marbling the edges 
of book leaves is a man in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington. He 
has lived to see the lithographers take 
over the printing of book ends in imi- 
tation of his method of laying sheets 
of paper in a tray of water on which 
colored inks are floating. Lithographers 
have now undertaken the marbling of 
leaf edges by printing the marbling in 
the decalcomania manner and later 
transferring the decalcomania to the 
book edges by means of hand labor. 


We Set Color-Photography 
Standards 


In his presidential address before 
the Royal Photographic Society, F. F. 
Renwick paid this well-deserved trib- 
ute to photomechanical workers: 

“It is simply deluding ourselves to 
suppose that the kind of color photog- 
raphy that the man of educated taste 
will accept is in sight. I am convinced 
that a color photograph on paper to be 
considered satisfactory by the average 
man must be at least up to the level of 
a good three- or four-color halftone 
print, and must be producible by means 
of simple appliances with certainty. 
Modern photomechanical methods of 
color reproduction, in spite of all the 
costly and elaborate equipment they 
necessitate, have set a standard both 
of quality and cost in our magazines, 
which must be either equaled or sur- 
passed by any process offered to the 
public to make an enduring appeal.” 

We are grateful to the president of 
the Royal Photographic Society for 
recognizing that standards have been 
set for color photography by results 
shown in printing ink. Still it might 
be well to remind him and others who 
see the beautiful results in colored inks 
in our magazines that behind them are 
the artists who by their trained color 
judgment and long experience in han- 
dling of colors should be credited with 
the achievement in color printing, and 
not so largely the equipment, which 
would be valueless without them. It 
should be added that these skilled arti- 
zans are found beginning with the pho- 


tographer, who makes color-separation 
negatives, through the various depart- 
ments to the pressman, who sees to it 
that the colored inks are deposited on 
the paper in just the right proportions. 


How Baxter Prints Were Registered 


I have inherited a number of Baxter prints 
that I want to put on exhibition. Can you tell 
me how George Baxter registered intaglio print- 
ing so well on wet paper with his wood-cut 
printing printed dry ?—-Lucy Jewell, Boston. 


This question has been a subject of 
discussion among printers without a 
settlement. The present writer’s opin- 
ion is that though Baxter printed the 
intaglio key plate on wet paper this in- 
taglio print was dry and pressed flat 
before he undertook the color-printing 
from his wood cuts, which numbered 
from ten to thirty colors and tints on 
a single print. Such register as he se- 
cured could not be had on wet paper, 
though the paper might be damp. 

Printing in Imitation of 
Wood Grain 

From two sources come queries as to 
the best photomechanical method for 
imitating wood grain. One wants to im- 
itate an expensive wood by printing on 
a roll of inexpensive wood veneer. The 
other wants to print a wood grain on 
the paper for use as box covering and 
for other purposes. Each one of them 
would expect possibly a long personal 
letter telling how he could develop a 
new line of business, although not send- 
ing even a stamp for reply. The policy 
of THE INLAND PRINTER being to sup- 
ply information to the greatest number 
of its readers, queries on this subject 
are answered as follows: 

About twenty-five years ago, when 
E. Champion Bradshaw, the assistant 
to Karl Klietsch, brought the latter’s 
invention of rotagravure to the United 
States, the writer called on him when 
he was printing by rotagravure on ma- 
nila paper an excellent imitation of 
Spanish cedar for covering cigar box- 
es, and it would seem that rotagravure 
is admirably adapted to this purpose 
when printing on a web of paper. For 
printing upon wood veneer the offset 
method should have the advantage of 
the resiliency of the rubber blanket, 


although to imitate most wood grains 
two or more printings would be re- 
quired. Here would come the necessity 
of cutting the wood veneer into sheets. 
Relief-plate halftone, by the duograph 
method for two printings in regis- 
ter, would give excellent imitation of 
wood grain on paper. If these halftones 
were to be chromium-faced and a rub- 
ber sheet placed behind the wood veneer 
when printing it might prove to be the 
best way to get certain wood-grain imi- 
tations. In all cases the printed prod- 
uct should be varnished to bring out 
the effect of a polished wood. 


A Color-Photography Dream 
Coming True 


Ducos du Hauron, the prophet of 
color photography, described and pat- 
ented on September 17, 1895, a method 
of recording the colors of nature with 
a camera containing a single lens while 
the dark slide, or plateholder, held, in- 
stead of a single plate, sensitized films 
arranged “like the leaves of a book or 
polyfolium.” Since that date numerous 
inventors have brought out what were 
said to be improvements on du Hau- 
ron’s basic idea. The newest claimant 
for attention in carrying out the tri- 
pack idea is Colour Snapshots, Limit- 
ed. This firm appears to have plenty 
of capital subscribed for putting this 
method into the hands of amateur pho- 
tographers. The company will be heard 
from in the United States very shortly. 

The writer attended in London an 
exhibition of these results accompanied 
by a lecturer who explained the meth- 
ods, which told in the fewest words are 
about these: In the tripack the red 
sensitive film is nearest the lens. This, 
being the blue printer, gives the sharp- 
est image; whereas the blue sensitive 
film, which, being the yellow printer, 
requires the least sharpness, is farth- 
est from the lens. The red printing 
film is between. The color selectiveness 
of the emulsions on these films and the 
compensating filters between is said to 
provide the last word in color photog- 
raphy. The printing from these color- 
record films is done on the thinnest type 
of cellophane sheets, covered with a 
lantern-slide emulsion. After positives 
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have been developed they are stained 
yellow, red, and blue with proper dyes 
and squeegeed in register over each 
other to yield a colored transparency. 
Prints on paper are made by a slight 
deviation from the process given above. 
As to the speed of the tripack, an ex- 
posure was shown of one-twenty-fifth 
second with a stop F'/7.7. Colour Snap- 
shots, Limited, without question is go- 
ing to bring increased business to the 
photomechanical profession. 


Color Photography for Engravers 
and Printers 

Jeffery White, Detroit, has forward- 
ed a circular done in four printings 
and showing results from three-color- 
separation negatives made by his stu- 
dio. His advertising is most timely, for 
all photomechanical workers find the 
appeal growing for more color print- 
ing, and they must prepare for it. The 
first requirement is to secure the best 
of three-color-separation negatives or 
positives possible from the color copy 
submitted for reproduction, whether it 
be painting, water-color, or the objects 
themselves. This first step in the prep- 
aration of the color-printing plates, be 
they halftones, collotypes, offset, or ro- 
tagravure, is the most important one. 
Without good color-separation nega- 
tives or positives to begin with there is 
endless trouble later, most frequently 
ending in failure. It is a mistake for 
photoengravers or offset workers to 
undertake the making of these color- 
separation negatives themselves. It is 
an art that requires special and the 
most costly apparatus together with 
long training and much experience, so 
that men like White of Detroit, Purges 
of New York, Mayer of Buffalo, and 
similar artists in Chicago and other 
cities are of great service to photome- 
chanical workers at present and should 
be supported in every way possible. It 
is therefore the duty of this depart- 
ment to call attention to these artists 
who are doing so much to spread the 
use of color printing and whose results 
we are glad to show in these pages. 


Engraving for Water-Color Printing 


How are line plates engraved for water-color 
printing? Are they cut in linoleum, or can they 
be etched on zine as linework is made? 


When this question was first an- 
swered here it was explained that one 
could have the line engraving made by 
the photoengraver and have the stereo- 
types in rubber made from the zinc en- 
gravings. The benefit of this method 
was that the printing could be done on 
a rough-surfaced paper. The regular 
rubber-stamp ink being a water ink, 
one could make up his own ink by mix- 
ing dry colors in water and adding a 
little gum arabic and glycerin to give 
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the ink sufficient body. The photoen- 
graver has at hand an ideal way of 
preparing the zinc engravings to print 
from in water ink, as follows: First 
rid the zinc of any showing of greasi- 
ness by scrubbing its surface with 
whiting moistened with a weak lye so- 
lution. When the zinc is dry and warm 
roll its printing surface with a thin 
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Engraving on Steel With Explosive 

Dr. Charles E. Monroe, the explo- 
sives expert of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, has discovered a method 
of engraving on the hardest kind of 
steel. It is not recommended for use by 
our readers, but is recorded as a novel- 
ty that may suggest something prac- 
tical. G. St. J. Perrott, superintendent 


This original and enlargement featured the unique Christmas greeting sent out by 
Gustav R. Mayer, a frequent contributor to these columns. In fitting 
manner it brings to mind Mr. Mayer’s profession 


film of the regular glue enamel. Dry 
the enamel face down over heat, then 
expose it to light until it becomes in- 
soluble in water. Wash out the free 
bichromate under a tap, and when the 
plate is dried it will take water ink of 
the right consistency. Knowledge of 
this treatment of zinc surfaces will be 
most valuable to those attempting to 
reproduce Japanese prints, which must 
be printed with water ink. 


of the Bureau of Mines Experimental 
Station, Pittsburgh, is reported to have 
made a steel-engraved portrait of Dr. 
Monroe which is said to be remarkably 
clear in outline, as though the portrait 
were cut by hand. This method was 
used: A newspaper papier-maché mold 
of a sixty-line-screen halftone por- 
trait of Dr. Monroe was laid face down 
on a polished block of chrome steel. A 
flat piece of nitro-starch explosive, the 
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size and shape of the papier-maché ma- 
trix, was laid on top. The high explo- 
sive was fired by a fuse, after which 
no trace of the matrix was found, but 
when the steel became cool enough to 
examine it the halftone portrait was 
found engraved in the chrome steel. 


$f 
Notes on Offset 


“Hilite” Lens Gives Pure 
Highlights 

A new idea in lens diaphragms has 
been brought out by Hunter-Penrose, 
London, and is in use by the Rosenow 
Company, of Chicago. It is called the 
Penray Hilite lens. It is intended to 
give complete highlights in a negative 
when desired. Such negatives being re- 
quired chiefly by offset printers, their 
attention is called to it here. The lens 
itself is a regular anastigmat with an 
iris diaphragm. The novel feature is a 
second iris diaphragm operated by a 
knob like any such diaphragm. Moving 
this knob brings into the lens eight 
sawtooth projections which move their 
sharp points toward the center of the 
lens. As they do this they form two 
St. Andrew’s crosses through which 
the light passes. One cross is vertical 
and the other horizontal. The arms of 
these crosses can be made narrow or 
wide as is desired, while the iris dia- 
phragm cuts off the light at the ends 
of the crosses to produce certain ef- 
fects. It is difficult to describe this new 
diaphragm, and impossible to explain 
its workings. One thing this new dia- 
phragm will surely do is to bring out 
diaphragms that will be used in the 
slot for Waterhouse stops, in the at- 
tempt to get highlight negatives. 


Dry Lithography 

In a lithographic shop in London this 
writer saw a planographic press print- 
ing billheads and account-book sheets 
from the regular grained zinc plates 
with the damping rollers removed from 
the press; in fact they had never been 
used on the press, the only ink repel- 
lent to take the place of water being 
in the ink itself. The inventor of this 
ink is W. P. Price, who terms his meth- 
od “damperless printing.” To show 
what can be done, Mr. Price backed up 
the press and, by slowly turning it, 
gave the blank areas of the zinc a film 
of ink. Then with a rag dampened with 
the ingredients used in the ink he just 
wiped away this film of ink and the 
press started up, printing as cleanly 
and sharply as any press with the usu- 
al water rollers. This ink appears to 
print fuller than usual. The whole pro- 
ceeding seemed mysterious, but Mr. 
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Price would not tell readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER anything to explain 
the mystery, although more informa- 
tion about his method will be given 
later. In “Penrose’s Annual” for 1928 
and 1929 will be found page inserts 
showing the work printed by “Price’s 
Dry-Litho Process.” Another thing Mr. 
Price did was to clamp a planographic 
plate on a flat-bed plate of a typo- 
graphic press, use his ink on it, and 
print type cleanly and sharply, prov- 
ing that his invention is of service to 
the relief-plate printer as well as the 
direct-planographic or the offset print- 
er. Several firms have tried Price’s 
method and worked it satisfactorily. 
English printers are proverbially slow 
in taking up anything new, while in 
the United States the printers are on 
the lookout for any method that will 
simplify present ones. The Price meth- 
od would seem to do this. 


Lead Intensifier 


I am a photoengraver accustomed to copper 
and silver intensifier, but my job now is making 
large negatives for offset printing. I have read 
your department for ever so many years. You 
recommended, not so long ago, a lead intensifier 
instead of copper and silver for negatives to be 
used in offset printing. I am using the formula 
you recommended, but find the negative films 
crack sometimes. Is it due to the hot weather 
we have down here, or what is the cause? Our 
photoprinter on the grained metal says the lead 
negatives are dandy, for he can get light lines 
or heavy lines by short or long exposure to sun- 
light, which is the light we use down here.— 
“Offset Photographer,” Havana, Cuba. 


The writer has had the same trouble 
with fine cracks appearing in the dried 
negatives which were intensified with 
lead and these were more apt to come 
in summer than in winter. By experi- 
ment it was found that the trouble was 
caused by the collodion being too thick 
or the lead intensifier being too strong. 
The evaporation of the ether and alco- 
hol will explain the too-thick collodion, 
although sometimes the ether was at 
fault. One can leave a thick or thin 
film of collodion on the glass plate by 
the method of flowing and handling 
the glass, and of course the larger the 
negatives to be made and the hotter 
the weather, the thinner should be the 
collodion. Unfortunately you did not 
state the formula you use. The ten- 
dency among photographers is to use 
the lead solution too strong, thinking 
it will bleach through the film quicker. 
That is a mistake. I found it better to 
use less lead nitrate, by weight, than 
potassium ferricyanid, and instead of 
acetic acid use pure glacial acetic acid. 


To Dissolve Sulphur in Asphalt 

The planographic photoprinters find 
that asphalt as a sensitizer gives an 
image on the metal plate that possesses 
the longest-wearing qualities on the 
offset press. The exposure to light is, 
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however, a prolonged affair compared 
with the addition of bichromated albu- 
min or fish glue. It has been known for 
some years that sulphur increases the 
sensitiveness of asphalt, though how to 
combine sulphur and asphalt in one so- 
lution has been a problem, the trouble 
being that the customary solvents for 
asphalt will not dissolve sulphur. The 
fact is now published that sulphur can 
be added to asphalt by the use of cu- 
mol, which is a solvent for both, the 
procedure being to dissolve the asphalt 
in cumol, heat the solution to 135 de- 
grees centigrade, and then stir in the 
finely powdered sulphur thoroughly. 


-—_— + 


What Charge Do You Make for 
Standing Matter? 


The Master Printers’ Federation of 
Chicago has received frequent inquir- 
ies from printers having difficulty in 
determining what rates to charge on 
standing matter. The figures worked 
out by the office of the federation, and 
printed in The Galley Proof, are pre- 
sented herewith, for the assistance of 
any who need them, as follows: 

“The figures below include interest 
on the investment for the foundry type, 
also galleys and rent for storage space. 

“Hand type weighs approximately 
4.3 ounces a square inch, which at the 
price of $0.7825 a pound is $0.2103 a 
square inch. This price a pound is the 
average cost of sizes from six-point to 
eighteen-point, which will give a fair 
average for the ordinary job. 

“Linotype weighs 3.9 ounces a square 
inch at $0.105 a pound, which gives a 
value of $0.0256 a square inch. Mono- 
type weighs 2.7 ounces a square inch, 
giving $0.14 a pound and $0.0236 a 
square inch. 

“The cost for storage is the same for 
all, and should be charged for at the 
rate of $0.01 a square inch a year. 
This cost, added to the value of the 
type or metal, gives a yearly rate of 
$0.2203 a square inch for hand type, 
$0.0366 for linotype, and $0.0336 for 
monotype. The monthly rates should be 
one-twelfth of these, carried to the 
next even cent. Charge for type kept 
standing, used once a year, a square 
inch, $0.21; if used twice a year, each 
time used, a square inch, $0.11. 

“For machine composition, both lin- 
otype and monotype, without job-type 
inserts or heads, etc., the value is in 
the metal tied up and the cost and 
storage, and as this is very much less 
than foundry type, even when rules 
and furniture are included, the follow- 
ing charge should be made: Used once 
a year, a square inch, $0.03; used three 
or four times, square inch, $0.01.” 
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Economical Setting of Angled Advertising 


By HARRY A. LESSER 


The “modernistic” curves, corners, and curlicues offer 
new composition problems, and here is the solution 


HE last several years have wit- 

nessed a remarkable change in 

advertising typography. Wheth- 
er or not effective in producing sales 
results, the change has brought with it 
serious technical problems which are 
not yet entirely or satisfactorily solved 
from the composing-room viewpoint. 

This article is not concerned with the 
esthetic or typographical value of the 
current vogue for setting type in all 
sorts of weird shapes—triangles, cir- 
cles, ovals, and so on. The technical 
complications involved in the composi- 
tion and plating of advertisements of 
this nature warrant considerable ex- 
perimentation in facilitating and ex- 
pediting their production with a view 
to economy and typographic accuracy, 
which are not now being attained. 

It has been customary in the past 
to set the type elements of advertise- 
ments while engravings were in the 
making, later making up type and art 
elements together in one form. Such 
procedure, while wholly practical for 
the ordinary run of advertising, is far 
from an ideal arrangement since the 
inception of the current vogue of pat- 
ting and squeezing type elements. It 
was the late Benjamin Sherbow, one 
of the greatest typographers that this 
country ever produced, who said that 
squeezing and patting type elements of 
the advertising matter into irregular 
shapes was contrary to the principles 
of good typography, and was treading 
upon the toes of the sculptor, who had 
several more dimensions to work with 
than the printer, limited as he is to 
flat-surfaced paper as his canvas. 

However, since such belief is a mat- 


borne the brunt of this angular trend. 
Justification of type into irregularly 
shaped plates is not a simple matter, 
and seldom does it approach accurate 
squareness in the complete advertise- 
ment. Nor is this procedure economical 


type is made of square pieces of metal, 
and angled spaces, circles, ovals, etc., 
representing other than square holes, 
must be filled with square pegs. This 
problem of making square pegs fit 
the round holes has long occupied the 
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Down through 
the ages, the destinies of na- 
tions have been shaped by it. On 
the possession of it have turned 
the hopes, aspirations and mate- 
rial advancement of the peoples of 
the earth. Most deeply it has entered 
into the lives of generations without 
number. Rightly it is called the Moth- 
er of Civilization. Wrought Iroa! 


With the birth of modern steel making 
in 1856, wrought iron seemed destined 
to become a mere memory. The eyes of 
the world were fixed on the new metal; 
and its possibilities appeared well nigh ia- 
finite. Now, while the unbounded hopes for 

* its success have in the main been realized, the 
years have also thrown into bolder relief the 
peculiar virtues found only in wrought iron. 


The iron implements sad weapons of the an- 
cients; celics like the Pillar of Delhi, dating from 
A.D. 300; the temples and monumental buildings 
a the Middle Ages, built of stone and iron; the 
ornamental gates, fences and grilles of our early 
Colonial days; the fence wire. pipe, chain and sheath- 


An Announcement — in order x bowser fo, serve the 
feeds of the users of metals: to es 
standards of quality; to ro < subatw 
inferior imitations for wrought iron and the 





AnAncient Heritage Ke Discovered 


ing of the nineteenth century 
—countless such things, by 
their survival to this day, have 
established the fact that wrought 
iron is extremely resistant to 
corrosive | attack. 


Undiecomarnat vibsntion sadshock, 
as in modern railroad operation, 
wrought iron possesses dependability 
and endurance found in no other ma- 

terial available at so low a cost. Because 
this is true and because it is so vitally 
important to them, America’s railroads 
use annually upward of 100,000 tons of 
wrought iron for small parts alone. 


Where dependable welds are. needed, as 
in chains, wrought iron has demonstrated 
a like advantage. 


As a result of these and many other observa- 
tions and practical proofs, wroughgiron isagain | 
taking its place in industry and the arts. Engi- 
neers and architects are rediscovering its virtues 
and in ic they find answered some of the most 
exacting requirements of their work. 


Requests for more specific pr nag will receive cardul 
attention without delay. Addres the 


Wrought Iron Research Association 
UNION BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


ter of opinion, we will here concern 
ourselves merely with the production 


“Wrought Iron 
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of such advertising matter. In such 
advertising the process of putting type 
and engravings together in one form 
is both slow and costly. The waste in- 
volved in such procedure has ever been 
a source of worry for advertising men 
and printers, and not a few have been 
looking for a method of combating the 
harmful effects of an ever-present evil. 

Even if engravings are made before 
the type is set, such advertising is not 
causing much glee among compositors 
and foundry stonemen in the advertis- 
ing typographic-service establishments 
throughout this country, who have 





Odd-shaped illustrations add punch to advertising, but are often troublesome 
for the typographer. Ideas on handling them efficiently 
are presented in this article 








or time-saving, for the delicate and in- 
tricate makeup necessary in such work 
is tedious and time-consuming, despite 
its inaccuracy and faulty justification. 

This is not as much the fault of the 
compositor as one might readily sup- 
pose, for it is to be remembered that 


thoughts of our greatest scientists, so 
why place the onus of the accurate me- 
chanical justification involved in such 
composition upon the compositor, who 
must do the work given him? 

I intend to give here a very simple 
method whereby all such advertising 
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composition can be handled accurate- 
ly and quickly with a corresponding de- 
crease in the expense of composition 
production. To demonstrate specifi- 
cally such procedure as I sponsor here, 
it will be necessary to resort to graphic 
illustration. Herewith are reproduced 
current advertisements which are good 
specimens of this type and will ade- 
quately serve in establishing the prac- 
ticability and merit of this method. 
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ings, as has been the custom in the 
past, and setting the type to all sorts 
of irregular indentions and measure- 
ments, we can set the type to one full 
measure (this measure to be governed 
by the widest part of the type matter) 
and indent with quads and spaces from 
the full measure as is necessary in fol- 
lowing the type layout. Utilizing this 
method, the type matter will be always 
straight and set to one easily justified 












You’ll Find Sales 
Opportunities Better 


Down where there’s gold 









































\ There is gold down here in Oklahoma and Oklahoma City for the national 
advertiser—the gold of profits that will come from increased sales in a prosper- 
ous area where there is buying ability——and inclination—to absorb entire 
FACTORY OUTPUTS. 

Oklahoma is one of the eleven GOLD states on Babson’s November Sales 

and Credit Maps, and Oklahoma City is one of those listed where “sales 

opportunities are best". 

With business better than during any corresponding period within the 

past nine years; with bank clearings for October $22,000,000 greater than 
in October last year; with building permits in the city ey Ng 
$15,636,831 for the first ten months of this year accompanied by the fact 
that they will top 1927's high mark of $16,238,714 by approximately 
$2,000,000; with a great oil and gas field developing at the city’s gate; 
with Oklahoma City’s population =p more than 1000 a month; 
with business, veri 11% ahead of last year, and with state 
crops above the five-year average with a total cash value of 
$350,000,000, it is no wonder Babson lists Oklahoma and Oklahoma 

City among the few most favorable sales areas in the country. 

These exceptional sales opportunities which Oklahoma City offers 

may be most quickly devel at one low advertising cost by 

an adequate schedule placed with the Oklahoman and Times, 
which thoroughly and alone cover the prosperous, responsive 



















Oklahoma City Market. Investigate! 


% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


Ghe OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
also publisher of 
The OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 
and “owner” of WKY—1000 waits-900KC 


Another popular treatment greatly simplified by correct handling 











To begin with, of course, we have the 
layout of the complete advertisement, 
which for all practical purposes we can 
assume to be correct as to size and 
spacing of type and art elements. From 
this layout we can get the accurate 
measurements of spaces provided for 
type elements. It is these elements with 
which we are essentially concerned, so 
we'll forget about the art elements for 
the period of this discussion. 

Instead of setting type elements di- 
rectly into engravings, or making up 
completely in one form with engrav- 





full measure, as if it were just ordi- 
nary straight matter without irregular 
indentions. This procedure will per- 
mit easy justification and positive ac- 
curacy in space measurement, and the 
type will be straight and square. 

If corrections and several revisions 
of copy are necessary after the orig- 
inal composition it will be a simple 
matter, for there will not be a mass of 
small leads and quads (all of which are 
absolutely necessary in making up en- 
gravings and type complete under old 
methods of composition in such work) 
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to be disturbed in the process. When 
the type elements of the advertisement 

gradually approach final okay, we can 

employ either of the following methods 

in producing a plate of the complete 

advertisement at reasonable cost: 

We can make an unblocked electro 
of the type elements and unblocked 
electros of the engravings to be insert- 
ed with the type matter. Under this 
method, then, it will be necessary for 
the electrotyper to block all elements 
(type and art) together on one block 
from a pasted-up composite proof of 
the complete advertisement, to be sup- 
plied by the advertiser. It is a simple 
matter to assemble a composite proof 
of the complete advertisement. This is 
necessary only in cases where there 
are very many elements to be assem- 
bled. Where it is a matter of but one 
irregularly shaped original plate that 
is to contain but one piece of type mat- 
ter the pasted proof could be dispensed 
with, for the type position in the plate 
would be perfectly obvious. 

In certain cases, where the advertis- 
er does not desire to make an electro 
from original engravings, but prefers 
instead to insert the original plate as 
a part of the complete advertisement 
plate, the method is simpler. Most ad- 
vertisers as a rule prefer to follow the 
procedure of using original engravings 
with all magazine work requiring half- 
tones with fine screen. It is common 
knowledge that much of the value of 
a halftone is lost in the process of 
electrotyping, and as the advertisers 
make halftones for each individual ad- 
vertisement, never expecting to use the 
same halftone twice, it is both prac- 
tical and economical to follow such a 
procedure. In such cases we can merely 
make a cut-down electrotype of the 
type elements and place it in its proper 
position on the block of the original 
halftone engraving, thereby saving the 
cost of plating the halftone and also 
securing better printing qualities. 

In either of the two methods I have 
suggested the desired result will be ac- 
complished with all desirable speed and 
utmost accuracy. There certainly will 
be a worthwhile saving in composition 
cost, and the type and engravings will 
be absolutely perfect mechanically— 
and straight and true! I believe there 
are perhaps a few advertisers using 
either one or the other of these two 
methods at present who at the outset 
tried it merely as an experiment. Its 
merit and practicability, I believe, have 
been adequately shown to warrant its 
universal adoption by advertisers, ad- 
vertising agencies, and printers, and 
it is deserving of the attention of all 
concerned with the economical produc- 
tion of advertising and printing. 
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NEWSPAPER WORK 


By G. L. CASWELL 


Publishers desiring criticism of their papers or mention of rate cards, carrier systems, subscription plans, etc., are 
urged to write Mr. Caswell in care of this magazine. Newspapers are not criticized by letter. 


OV ade 





Are We Overplaying Our 
“Free Press”? 

Agitation over Minnesota’s law per- 
mitting the courts summarily to sus- 
pend the publication of any newspaper 
or other periodical which persistently 
spreads scandal and scurrilous matter 
is developing a nation-wide controver- 
sy. After Colonel McCormick of the 
Chicago Tribune took up the cause of 
the press, asserting that such an order 
would be a distinct menace to the free- 
dom of the press, and thus contrary to 
the constitution of the United States, 
Herman Roe and other Minnesota pub- 
lishers came to the defense of the law 
and of the court order. With reference 
to the Minneapolis paper that was sus- 
pended, Mr. Roe contends the court or- 
der was justified, and that it will be 
rarely if ever again that the law will 
have to be used to preserve public de- 
cency in the press of that state. 

Now the question has become a sub- 
ject for editorial opinion in prominent 
business and general publications, with 
the views usually tending toward the 
idea that such a law as this Minnesota 
statute may be the entering wedge for 
which corrupt and light-shy interests 
have been searching. If they can have 
such a law declared constitutional, it 
is claimed, they may easily arrange to 
have officials in high places who will 
hand down decisions favorable to the 
suppression of publications that are in 
opposition to their ways. 

We notice another instance, where- 
in the Springfield (Mass.) Herald, a 
weekly newspaper, was recently sup- 
pressed by the police of that city, with 
the sanction and support of the city 
solicitor. The publication was an al- 
leged Klu Klux Klan organ, and as 
such was said to be detrimental to the 
peace and harmony of the community. 

Curiously enough, it was in Boston, 
September 29, 1690, that the governor 
and council of that commonwealth or- 
dered the suspension of Publick Occur- 
rences, Both Foreign and Domestick. 
This publication, it is claimed, was the 
first one of a general newspaper nature 
that was ever published in the United 


States. Its utterances were possibly a 
little bit too modern and progressive to 
please the aristocracy that then ruled 
and guided this little nation, and the 
order went forth as follows: 
BY THE 
GOVERNOR AND COUNCIL 

WHEREAS, some have lately presumed to 
print and disperse a pamphlet entitled, Pub- 
lick Occurrences, Both Foreign and Domestick : 
Boston, Thursday, September 25, 1690, without 
the least privity or Countenance of Authority. 

The Governor and Council having had the 
perusal of the said Pamphlet, and finding that 
therein is contained Reflections of a very high 
nature; as also sundry doubtful and uncertain 
reports, do hereby manifest and declare their 
high Resentment and Disallowance of said Pam- 
phlet, and order that the same be suppressed 
and called in; strictly forbidding any person or 
persons for the future to set forth anything in 
Print without license first obtained from those 
that are or shall be appointed by the Govern- 
ment to grant the same. 

By Order of the Governor and Council. 
Isaac Addington, Secy. 
Boston, September 29, 1690. 

Therefore the Publick Occurrences, 
Both Foreign and Domestick breathed 
its young life for just one issue, for 
the reason that the editor expressed 
some views contrary to the thought or 
ambition or purposes of the “Gover- 
nor and Council,” who had the jug of 
that community strictly by the handle. 
It will be remembered that Benjamin 
Franklin afterward also felt the heavy 
hand of the rulers of that common- 
wealth and moved on to Philadelphia, 
where there was a semblance of edi- 
torial freedom, and where he survived 
the prejudices against anything writ- 
ten of a public or private nature. 

Without trying to follow out the 
reasoning or to take sides in this con- 
troversy the editor of this department 
wishes only to suggest that in every 
upheaval or reversal of public senti- 
ment it is the thing complained of that 
has caused that upheaval. It was the 
vanity and intolerance of the “Gover- 
nor and Council” and of those who rep- 
resented England in the government of 
this country prior to the Revolution 
that brought about the upheaval which 
displaced them forever and replaced 
them with the first free republic of the 
world. The flagrant abuse of the slaves 
and the immorality of that business 
caused the upheaval which overthrew 


slavery. The unbridled license of the 
liquor interests, which presumed even 
to control law and elections as well as 
debauch local government and author- 
ity, caused the upheaval which finally 
swept away the liquor business as a 
legal institution in the United States. 
May it not be well to caution the 
newspaper and publishing interests of 
the country against going too far with 
their license as a “free press”? It has 
been seen what unscrupulous publica- 
tions will do in New York city, where 
even the death scenes of prisoners to 
be executed have been photographed 
and presented to the public against all 
official orders, nudity and indecency 
are the daily forage for such publica- 
tions, and the most sensational and de- 
moralizing aspects of the daily life of 
a great people are used to excite and 
interest morbid minds. And that same 
tendency is being reflected more and 
more in the larger press of the whole 
country. May not the overplaying of 
their power and the overindulgence of 
their liberty as a “free press” be their 
undoing? It is far from impossible. 


Friendliness Versus Competition 
“Friendliness by proprietors, clerks, 
and everybody in the concern will be 
required in the future to meet the com- 
petition of chain stores, chain banks, 
chain oil stations, chain garages, and 
chain everything, if the local business 
men of our smaller towns are going 
to be able to stay in business.” Thus 
remarked a prominent publisher who is 
spending part of his time in the busi- 
ness of making community surveys, 
and he knows whereof he comments. 
“Such friendliness must not be of the 
patronizing, high-hat variety, but the 
casual friendly greeting and interest 
in what a buyer thinks and wants.” 
We believe there is more than just 
sophistry in that statement. Most of 
the United States is now “going chain 
store,” at a chain-lightning speed. The 
big mail-order houses have been forced 
out of their snug position in the big 
cities and are establishing large and 
important stores and stations almost 
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everywhere in towns of five thousand 
and up. They persuade people that be- 
cause of their immense buying power 
they can handle merchandise cheaper 
than any of the local stores, but they 
cannot bring to the people of any com- 
munity that old acquaintanceship and 
friendly interest that are offered by 
the long-established business man. 

We have in mind right now a drug- 
gist in a town of ten thousand people; 
his is one of five drugstores in that 
city. While he is doubtless a good drug- 
gist and prescription man, yet he is 
wholly unsuited for contact with the 
public. The public will not patronize 
him, and even old friends shun his 
store because of his supercilious man- 
ner and the sarcastic comments he 
makes to nearly all the people he meets 
in the store. He is accused of substi- 
tuting, of charging more than the usu- 
al price when he can, of indifference 
to many customers who call, of failing 
to speak to customers who come in and 
have to wait a few moments, of lying 
about his goods and his stock, and a 
good many other things: With the best 
location in the town, his business has 
dropped down to about an even break 
for him, and paying his rent is often 
a big question during dull times. His 
main source of trade is strangers who 
happen in or people who enter on ac- 
count of something they noted in the 
window. Of newspaper advertising this 
druggist knows nothing and he would 
scoff at the idea of paying out fifty 
dollars a month or year to bring trade. 
And the newspaper publisher realizes 
that if he did advertise he would not 
keep a new customer long. 

That is an extreme illustration, of 
course, though a true one. Then there 
is the happy medium—the good old re- 
liable storekeeper who knows most of 
the people who patronize his place of 
business. He finds the chain store win- 
ning away from him some of this here- 
tofore steady trade and he is getting 
anxious. For this dealer there is but 
one real avenue of escape—that is the 
emphasizing and advertising of good 
and friendly service. While the chain 
stores are cash-and-carry propositions, 
the old-time friendly business man may 
well emphasize the fact that he trusts 
his customers, and that any articles 
found faulty from his store will be re- 
placed. He can be more friendly and 
see that his clerks are more prompt 
and careful in serving all customers. 
Nothing can rob him of his trade where 
friendly confidence is found and where 
service to the customer accompanies it. 

The speaker referred to above stated 
that in a few years the very small 
town will be obliterated, excepting for 
an elevator and a filling station and 
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perhaps the postoffice and a little gro- 
cery. The question here is: “How small 
a town will be obliterated?” That de- 
cision depends entirely upon the na- 
ture of the town and its business men. 


Non-Productive Costs 

Weekly newspapers generaliy have 
commercial-printing departments con- 
nected with their business: many local 
dailies, also. And we never see any 
good articles or hear good talks on 
cost systems and cost accounting but 
we wish all these newspaper-jobshop 
owners might read and hear them. 

Owing to local conditions and the 
necessity of merging the printing busi- 
ness with the work of the newspaper 
as the weeks hasten along, cost sys- 
tems are not the vogue in these local 
newspaper shops. Some have them, but 
in the main such printers rely upon 
the scientific findings and publications 
of a reliable printing-price catalog. 

And even as they do that we fear 
sometimes that they fail to take into 
account all the items chargeable to 
costs. We are reminded of this in read- 
ing the report of a talk made recently 
by Orville Smith of Denver before the 
Master Printers of Colorado. Let us 
quote the section that touches upon 
non-productive time, as follows: 

“First, let us take the item of non- 
productive time, which I consider the 
most expensive operation in a printing 
office. I call it operation because most 
operations are expensive, whether per- 
formed by a surgeon or an idle work- 
man. Statistics and experience prove 
that the maximums run from 55 per 
cent in the composing room to 10 per 
cent in the bindery, with other depart- 
ments between these two. Now don’t 
think from this that anyone is running 
a printing office and losing 55 per cent 
of the potential time in the composing 
room, but I wonder how many Denver 
printers are allowing in their cost sys- 
tems for 20 per cent non-chargeable 
time in the composing rooms, which 
statistics gathered in large printing 
centers like Chicago show to be the 
absolute minimum. From 20 per cent 
in the composing room to 2 per cent in 
the bindery, the trade journals, if you 
read them, show to be the actual mini- 
mums of non-chargeable non-produc- 
tive time in the various departments 
of the printing business.” 

In the absence of an effective cost- 
accounting system in the local news- 
paper office, we might take some such 
sensible and well-thought-out figures 
as above given and apply them, not 
especially to the commercial-printing 
branch of the shop, but to the job of 
printing the newspaper. And this will 
lead us again to the question of adver- 
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tising rates and profit on the principal 
job that is going through the office— 
that of printing the newspaper. 

In the absence of time cards and a 
complete cost-checking system, it is our 
experience that a good cashbook and 
ledger system will disclose what the 
newspaper itself has been costing each 
month, and with a little figuring the 
time of men employed on both newspa- 
per and job printing may be calculated 
along with a division of the rent, light, 
heat, power, insurance, and the other 
chargeable items. This cashbook may 
be purchased or made to order, with 
columns for entries covering every im- 
portant detail of the daily business. 
Any girl clerk can easily understand 
and make the entries in such a book, 
and with some guidance make up the 
proper summaries to be carried into 
the ledger each month. It is just as 
easy to credit cash taken in for sub- 
scriptions under a heading of its own, 
and for advertising under that head- 
ing, and for printing under that head- 
ing, as it is to jumble these figures all 
under one heading, “Receipts.” It is not 
much more work to carry the various 
other items of rent, light, heat, power, 
drayage, newsprint and job stock, to 
their proper columns in the expense 
account, while under the labor head- 
ing it is of course the rule to keep that 
item separate from others. With the 
help of the foreman the hours of the 
help employed on newspaper and job 
printing may be differentiated as well. 
But the non-productive items will al- 
ways be elusive under such a system, 
and may be handled on the percentage 
basis found to hold true in shops where 
the cost systems have disclosed with 
more certainty what the percentages 
may be in each department. 

This article is calculated to make 
newspaper publishers think along this 
line now, and it is not too late to start 
the New Year on a sound basis. 


Northwestern Missouri Press 
Association Meeting 

Rather the breeziest preconvention 
propaganda we have seen put out to 
stir up publishers’ interest in a state 
or district convention came from the 
Northwestern Missouri Press Associa- 
tion, which held its convention at St. 
Joseph on January 11 and 12. Some 
able member or official issued “The 
Etaoin Shrdlu,” which may well be 
taken as Hindu for “pi.” Everything 
in the way of a program, from flying 
machines to the “Rock Port Press 
Club, which meets at midnight in John 
Staples’ room,” was promised. And the 
difficulties in the way of arranging 
this attractive program are indicated 
in the following announcement: 
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“The only feature of the program 
the committee is unable to announce 
definitely at this time is who will be 
the principal banquet speaker. Ed 
Howe is in Florida and can’t get his 
new railroad pass until Feb. 1. Dean 
Williams has another engagement. 

“But here’s what is being hoped for 
—the definite announcement being 
withheld until the official program is 
issued: Olie Russell, globe trotter; the 
only newspaper man in the world who 
ever hired out to a German circus own- 
er in France to cuss an African ele- 
phant in English. 

“Olie was doing South Side on the 
old St. Joseph Gazette when Louie 
Bowman, genial and (L) affable presi- 
dent of the NWMPA, was news editor 
of that great banner of freedom. Since 
then Olie has been foreign-correspond- 
ing for this and that news service from 
the Orient, Europe, and what have you. 
From Shanghai he cabled a little New 
York acquaintance: 

“‘Honey: Marry me and see the 
world. Grab the next boat from Fris- 
co.’ And she did. 

“She'll be with him at the banquet, 
and she’s a peach. Ye Ed has never 
seen her, but Olie picked her, and he’s 
a connoisseur, whatever that is.” 


A County-Newspaper Practical 
Business Record 


We are always interested in the va- 
rious methods of accounting in local 
newspaper offices—in offices where the 
owner and publisher has to do most of 
this bookkeeping himself, because the 
business will not warrant a high-priced 
regular bookkeeper. We find that some 
such owner-publishers display consid- 
erable ingenuity in making up office 
records whereby they can readily vis- 
ualize their business and compare it 
month by month and year by year. 

It would seem to be essential, if an 
owner-publisher wishes to ascertain 
whether he is gaining and growing 
year by year, that he should have some 
record of the amount of business he 
does—a compilation month by month 
showing his gross, his net cash, the 
amount handled in advertising, in sub- 
scriptions, and in commercial printing, 
the amount of legal publishing, and, 
if possible, the amount of local, of na- 
tional, and of classified advertising. It 
is also essential to have the expenses 
departmentalized so that this impor- 
tant factor in his business may be 
compared and controlled. 

There is another incentive to such 
records—the income-tax reports the 
first of each year. With a comprehen- 
sive record as to income and expendi- 
tures there is no need for an expert 
to come in and figure out the compli- 
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cated details, and no government spe- 
cial agent can afterward drop in and 
tell you that you owe the government 
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month and each year, and he likes it. 
He devised this blank after several 
years of experimenting and study, and 
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New Equipment 
This month 
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Grand Total 


This form, used by C. M. Richards, publisher of the Toledo (Iowa) “Chronicle,” 
gives him a clear and reliable picture of his paper’s progress 


ten, twenty, or two hundred dollars, 
with interest, and get away with it be- 
cause you can’t prove otherwise. 

Just along this line we have a rec- 
ord blank from the office of C. M. Rich- 
ards, proprietor of the Toledo (Iowa) 
Chronicle, which he thinks gives him 
a very good idea of his business each 


we think it worth reproduction here for 
that reason. An inspection of his rec- 
ord blanks, all filled in, certainly gives 
a good picture of his business with 
this very excellent county paper. The 
blanks are punched for insertion in a 
loose-leaf binder, pages being 8% by 
11 inches in their dimensions. 


tg 


| Observations in the Field 


At this writing it looks very much 
as if the California Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association will be expanded 
to take in the northern part of that 
eight-hundred-mile empire. California 
was organized in 1926 under the field- 
secretary plan with the newspapers of 
southern California only as members. 
The organization efforts in that state 


have progressed so advantageously to 
all concerned that the publishers up 
north now feel they should be a part 
of the association, to help and to bene- 
fit from the legislative program now 


_ proposed. The northern papers will 


comprise a northern division of the 
C. N. P. A. with an office in San Fran- 
cisco, while the southern division will 
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maintain the efficient office headquar- 
ters at Los Angeles. The new plan 
should prove extremely beneficial. 


Indiana weekly-newspaper publish- 
ers are to hold a state convention at 
Indianapolis, March 1 and 2, at which 
time the subject of a state-press field 
manager will be the most important 
item. A committee from that state has 
been investigating the field-manager 
proposition for months and it now has 





open market. 


Chicage Title & Trust Company 
69 West Washington Street 
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tising, with good and profitable results. 
The paper appears nice and white, and 
of excellent texture and finish. With 
hundreds of millions of tons of corn- 
stalks annually to supply the raw ma- 
terial for such paper, there is no need 
for further worry about the depletion 
of the North American forests. 


A tremendous advertising campaign 
has been started by Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, with a “million-dollar” oil 


With a background of 
eighty-one years of continuous 
service, over ferty of which 
have included the administra- 
tion of trusts, this company 
reaffirms the outstanding 
les of its 





No Trading in Securities 
No Demand Liabilities 
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press run will vastly improve the ap- 
pearance of the paper. Don’t neglect 
to scrape the back of the form with 
the makeup rule, plane the form, reg- 
ister the pages, underlay low plates, 
sandpaper down high cuts, set the roll- 
ers, and adjust the fountain properly. 
Care with the presswork will overcome 
most of the troubles enumerated under 
this heading. Nothing makes a poorer 
impression on the reader or the adver- 
tiser than a page which is too heavy, 
too light, or lacking in uniform 
color. These points are vital.” 


Just stop and figure this radio 
proposition out to its logical con- 
clusion. Nearly every big radio 
program for special advertising 
ever put out has been boosted 
and put over with paid newspa- 
per advertising before and after 
to make it effective. Dailies have 
been principally used, it is true, 
but these are newspapers and 
their prestige reflects somewhat 
all along down the line. Possibly 
in these immense radio chain- 
advertising propositions your lo- 
cal dealers might influence some 
paid newspaper space by calling 
attention of readers to any com- 
ing big event on the radio, tying 
in with it to their own benefit. 
Why not insist on that much, if 
the newspapers are to be used as 
the liaison support of a big prop- 
osition along such vast lines? 








Two of a series of striking advertisements, all of which feature the 
illustration of the armored knight 


enough data and detail ready to make 
a report and some recommendations. 
Indiana has a Republican state press 
association and also a Democratic state 
press association—an unusual condi- 
tion in these days when important 
elections are so few and far between. 


An excursion train of newspaper 
writers and literary people in general 
started from St. Louis recently for a 
tour of Mexico. Having enjoyed just 
such an expedition last year, many 
newspaper people of the Midwest can 
testify that the trip is one of the most 
worthwhile and interesting they could 
indulge in. Mexico welcomes the news 
writers of this country and seeks to 
promote true publicity on affairs in the 
great republic to the south. Omer D. 
Gray, of Sturgeon, Missouri, was in 
charge of this latest Mexican tour. 


A number of newspapers, both daily 
and weekly, have recently been issued 
on cornstalk newsprint as a novelty. 
Usually such editions have been classed 
as special and have been worked to 
carry a large amount of extra adver- 


well to accentuate it. When this big oil 
well came in recently, within seven 
miles of the city, everybody caught the 
contagion spread by the visible pros- 
perity. Now the whole country will be 
made to feel it in advertising. Okla- 
homa City is a beautiful place, with 
Tulsa as its chief competitor for pub- 
lic attention. If advertising can send 
either city to the front, or both, the 
disposition is there to put it through. 


“Make better printed newspapers.” 
That slogan is being shouted all along 
the line nowadays, and we hope to see 
1929 set such a record that its history 
will write this as the time when the 
last slipshod and smeary printing was 
done on American publications. We de- 
sire to quote some suggestions recently 
sent out in the Sooner State Press by 
Harry B. Rutledge, field manager for 
Oklahoma, on this point: 

“Regardless of the time and care 
spent in the composing room in pre- 
paring material for the newspaper, the 
final appearance depends greatly on 
the makeready. A few minutes spent 
by the pressman before starting his 


Field Manager Ed. Bemis of 
the Colorado Editorial Associa- 
tion is recommending a change 

in the name of that organization to the 
Colorado Press Association, as being 
more modern and in keeping with the 
trend of its activities. Quite right. And 
the National Editorial Association is 
no more editorial than the American 
Magazine is a newspaper. 


Idaho publishers, during the annual 
meeting in Boise, decided to postpone 
to a later date any action looking to- 
ward the employment of a state field 
manager. If they could prevail upon 
their secretary, A. W. McCallum, of 
Buhl, to give them whatever service he 
can, and the few publishers there are 
in Idaho put up a real organization fee 
with dues to cover the expenses, they 
might secure some good results. 


We are often compelled to ask our- 
selves, not how certain newspaper men 
get along and make any sort of suc- 
cess, but how in the world they get 
along as well as they do. The evidences 
of neglect of business detail that we see 
in our contacts sometimes convince us 
that the weeding-out process will con- 

tinue more severely in the future. 
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THE PROOFROOM 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly 
answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 





“Prop. ” 


I would appreciate information on capitaliza- 
tion of abbreviations. Should the abbreviation 
for “proprietor” be printed “Prop.” or “prop.,”’ 
as in the following example: “John Doe, Prop.,” 
or “John Doe, prop.” ?—Iowa. 


The capital initial is correct. The ab- 
breviation stands for a title. “Prop.” 
is in apposition with “John Doe,” a 
proper name. If these two reasons are 
not enough, add this: The matter is 
such as to call for capitalizing all main 
elements, and “Prop.” is one of them. 





When Might Is Right 


Is “might” used correctly in the sentence “He 
might be able to clear up the mystery”? Would 
“may” not be better, as “might” is the past 
tense of ‘‘may,”’ or are there cases like this one 
when “might” is all right ?—New York. 


Well, the Big War did little to en- 
courage the belief that might is always 
right, but I am bound to say I can’t 
see why “might” isn’t the right word 
here. The grammar books give mighty 
little help. “Might” is the past tense, 
third person singular, of “may.” But 
there isn’t much illumination in that 
fact. “He may be able to do it” would 
mean, to me, either that there is a 
chance of his being able to do it in 
the future, or that the person speaking 
feels halfway—but not quite—willing 
to concede that “he” is up to the task, 
whatever that may be. For my part, to 
tell the truth and take a black mark, 
I can’t see any way to speak of the 
“mayness” of an action in the past ex- 
cept by using the perfect tense; that 
is, to say, “He might have done it, but 
he didn’t come through.” 


Certainly when we say, “I might,” 
or “you might,” or “he might,” we are 
not thinking of anything in the past. 
No; what the “might” means, to me at 
least, is simply a greater degree of 
uncertainty than “may” carries. “May” 
is more hopeful; “might” is much more 
doubtful. “Are you going to Europe 
next year?” “Well, I might!” Surely 
there is nothing to call for a past tense 
in the expression of possibilities for 
next year. In grammar school we had 
to take the teacher’s word for things, 
and it was bad medicine to go against 
her dictum or that of the grammar 


book. But now we are older and more 
independent, and we may entertain 
our doubts and express them openly. It 
will be a pleasure to hear from some- 
one who can capably explain the work- 
ings of “may” and “might.” 





Lucie in Chicago 


The word “‘lucie’’ is the everyday rendering of 
“camera lucida,” the official name of a French 
optical instrument which is so valuable in an 
agency art department that it is difficult to im- 
agine how one could be operated without it. It 
is an enclosed, specially shaped prism, mounted 
so that it can be moved in any direction. It en- 
larges or reduces the image. 

The copy is placed on an upright board, and 
the paper on which enlargement or reduction is 
to be made is laid flat on a movable board. By 
raising or lowering the “lucie” and bringing it 
toward or away from copy the image is made 
large or small. By looking through the edge of 
the prism one can see the copy and also the 
pencil, so copying is an easy matter. The optical 
field is very limited, but by moving the eye very 
slightly one can trace the copy accurately. 

It is a marvelous little invention, and its only 
disadvantage is that it is a little trying on the 
eyes to work with it for an extended time. Here 
we operate two, on specially built tables and 
with specially designed devices for holding the 
prism. It is invaluable for making engraver's 
layouts.——-A Chicago agency. 


Fine! Lucie is giving us all an edu- 
cation. The constant appearance of the 
prism makes me nervous. I’ve taken 
such a liking to Lucie, it would be a 
shock to have her develop, on further 
acquaintance, into one of those “prunes 
and prisms” creatures of the dear dead 
days, those days of sidewalk-brushing 
skirts and hourglass shapes. 





Useful Lucie 


In the advertising business, a lucie or luci is 
to the typographer, artist, and printer what an 
architect’s blueprint is to a carpenter, that is, 
a scale reproduction, or plan, of the elements 
that may be involved. 

Under “camera lucida” in almost every ‘dic- 
tionary may be found an illustration and de- 
scription of what is popularly called the “lucie 
machine,” the device which helps in making the 
lucie. It works just as a periscope does—but re- 
versed—by means of a prism. It gives, on a 
table beneath the artist’s eye, an exact repro- 
duction, in any size he wishes, of a picture 
which stands or is hung vertically before him. 
He is thus able to sketch the picture lightly on 
his tissue ‘‘lucie,’’ and then to add lettering, 
type-space allowance, etc., in the exact size and 
proportions of the finished advertisement. 

Perhaps the artwork for a series of adver- 


tisements is six feet square. It doesn’t bother 


the lucie machine. The work is placed upright 
behind the machine; the artist looks through 
the thing (‘‘camera lucida” is its proper name, 





and it’s merely an eye that can see around a 
corner), sketches in or outlines what he sees, 
and the lucie is ready as a guide throughout the 
work. Adjustments are possible in the placing 
of the artwork and the lucie machine so that 
reproductions may be of any size desired. 

So you see “‘lucie’’ is not to be ridiculed. She 
is not only highly respectable, but she is also 
indispensable.—New York city. 

Lucie is a good girl, and we are very 
grateful to her for providing this dem- 
onstration of the fact that the Proof- 
room family can answer pretty nearly 
any old question that anybody can ask 
about words. What the conductor of 
the department doesn’t know (which is 
plenty!) is bound to be pie for some- 
one else in the Proofroom family. 





Poor Lo! 


Please read this clipping, and then answer my 
question: ‘‘When I think of the marvelous speed 
at which we are going I recall an incident of the 
Oklahoma Indian who made a quick fortune in 
oil and decided to see America first. He bought 
a ticket for California and looked over that won- 
derful commonwealth. Then he traveled up into 
Oregon, where he decided to try the automobile 
way of seeing things. Buying a high-power car, 
he drove away. The next morning, all bruised 
up, he returned to the same salesman, who said, 
‘What in the world is the matter?’ to which 
Poor Lo in his Indian English answered: ‘Drive 
out big car—buy gallon moonshine—step on gas 
—trees and fences go by heap fast—see bridge 
coming—turn out to let bridge go by—bang !— 
car gone—gimme ’nuther.’ ”’ 

The clipping shows what I believe to be a 
mistaken use of the interjection “lo’’ as a prop- 
er Indian name. The use of the word in this 
manner has become quite common in the West, 
and even the Literary Digest in a recent issue 
contained a headline reading something like 
this: “Both Parties After Poor Lo’s Vote.” 

Perhaps confusion has come about through a 
misunderstanding of the language used in Pope’s 
“Essay on Man,” in which he says: 

Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutored mind 

Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in the wind. 


Is there any reasonable excuse for using the 
word as an Indian name?—Wyoming. 


Only the human weakness of loving 
old jokes. Probably the first who used 
“Poor Lo” as a name for the Indians 
were making fun rather of Pope than 
of the Indians. For the matter of that, 
what business have we calling them 
“Indians”? The discoverers of this con- 
tinent thought they were in the East 
Indies. “Indian,” according to the dic- 
tionary, means “of or pert. to India or 
the Indies.” What did the red men of 
this part of the world ever have to do 
with India? So much for exactness in 
nomenclature. Properly these red men 
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are Comanches, Cheyennes, Apaches, 
Piutes, Navahos, Iroquois, and so on. 
Calling the red man “Lo” is in the 
same class as saying, “The only good 
Indian is a dead Indian,’ cheap and 
cynical. Poor stuff, but not wicked! 


Again the Hyphen 


This sentence occurs in I. T. U. Lessons in 
Printing, in Newspaper Unit III, Lesson 10: 
“Justification, in plain words, means the evening 
up of the type matter in each column so that the 
foot bar in the chase will exert an even and equal 
pressure on each column of the type when locked 
up.” Should not “evening up” be compounded, 
thus: “evening-up” ?—Student in Printing, lowa. 


Rather than say it should or should 
not, let me discourse on the matter of 
compounding, to give the inquirer ma- 
terial with which to work out his own 
decision. In the first place, notice the 
expression in the closing sentence of 
the letter, “Should not ‘evening up’ be 
compounded?” Perhaps the writer of 
the letter does not really confuse hy- 
phening and compounding, but it looks 
that way. I have actually seen a style- 
sheet whose maker thinks compound- 
ing means inserting a hyphen between 
two words to turn them into one. The 
hyphen is but the visible sign, the la- 
bel, of compounding. Compounding be- 
gins in speech. We put “steam” and 
“boat” together to indicate a boat pro- 
pelled by the power of steam; and that 
is a compound, although no hyphen is 
present. There are compounds, such as 
“workman,” “gaslight,” “bedroom,” in 
which hardly anybody uses a hyphen; 
they are written and printed solid. If 
“evening-up” is a compound, so is 
“evening up.” The hyphen simply noti- 
fies those who read the script or print 
that the two words work together to 
carry a single idea. Thus the question 
really is, Should “evening up,” being a 
compound, be hyphened? 

The context given in the letter—for- 
tunately, because few such questions 
can be surely answered without the 
illumination of context—shows that 
the lessons are written with a mini- 
mum of hyphens. If “type matter” and 
“foot bar” had been hyphened, it would 
have been logical and “natural” to hy- 
phen “evening up.” In two-word form 
the expression is completely in keep- 
ing with the rest of the paragraph. 
Evidently the composer of this lesson 
prefers to use the hyphen only where 
it is positively needed for making the 
meaning clear at first glance. And, to 
my way of thinking, that is a satis- 
factory working system. The important 
thing is to be reasonable in defining 
the word “ambiguity.” 

To be consistent is the great consid- 
eration. If you would write “the even- 
ing-up,” you should also write “the 
leveling-down of this land,” “the car- 
rying-through of the project,” “the 
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starting-out of the expedition,” “the 
cutting-off of that limb.” The construc- 
tions are precisely similar: the present 
participle, or verbal noun, plus a prep- 
osition almost adverbial in character 
and function, this combination being 
used as a noun, modified by an article 
and followed by a phrase. 

Some writers, convinced that “the 
evening-up” should be compounded, 
flip over into a fantastic exaggeration, 
to the effect that all the combinations 
of verbal forms with the prepositions 
that are used adverbially should be hy- 
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phened. They would go the writer of 
the letter one better, and write “when 
locked-up.” I am certain it would not 
take much book-handling to discover 
examples of it, particularly in books 
written by Englishmen or by Ameri- 
cans who ape British fashions. 

If this intelligent inquirer wants a 
yes-or-no answer to his question, I will 
say that I myself would not hyphen 
the expression, unless it should hap- 
pen that the context made it possible 
for the reader to be even momentarily 
confused by the hyphen’s absence. 


+(e nee, 92-4) + 


Standardized Punctuation 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


OT so very long ago a friend of 
mine, warm with zeal for prog- 
| \ ress all along the line in the art 
and business of printing, told me he 
hoped some day to see the dawn of the 
Era of Standardized Style. He had vi- 
sions of a reformer summoning writers 
and printers to a national conference 
which would discuss the problems fa- 
miliar to us all, and from chaos evoke 
order. As the proofroom punster might 
say, “A large order!” For there would 
be pretty nearly as many views on each 
point of debate as there were delegates 
present. Writers and printers are giv- 
en to positiveness in their convictions, 
plus a vigorous way of presenting them 
and backing them up. A lively parlia- 
ment, a raging logomachy. The spears 
of argument would flash in the white 
light of professional fervor. The casu- 
alty list would be appalling; only the 
stoutest word-warriors would survive, 
and they would leave the field only to 
whet their swords anew for the next 
battle. Like battle-stained and dented 
shields, their style-sheets would be re- 
burnished for future combat. The Old 
Guard would rather die ten times over 
than surrender; rather be ground un- 
der the charging tanks than survive to 
fight again. In a Holy War, death is 
glory second only to victory. 

Yes, it is ‘a good guess” that this is 
not to be an appeal for standardization 
of style. I do not believe such stand- 
ardization is possible, and could hardly 
be convinced that it is desirable. There 
are some chronic kickers against stand- 
ardization who would like to be re- 
garded as conscientious objectors, but 
whose opposition looks more like kick- 
ing for kicking’s sake than genuine 
concern for the maintenance of indi- 
vidual character. This kind of opposi- 
tion doesn’t amount to much. Those 
who resist standardization should be 


prepared to demonstrate the aesirabil- 
ity of non-standardization. They should 
present a positive case, not stand on a 
platform of empty negation. 

Is there nothing to do but line up 
with those who sniff decay and mourn- 
fully declare that our fine English no 
longer exists—with the crusaders who 
clamor for reform, any old kind of 
change, as a sign of life and progress 
—or again with those whose motto is 
“laissez faire, it’ll all come out in the 
wash”? The question is fair enough; 
if it reduces the proposition to an ap- 
parent absurdity, it is only because the 
proposition is absurd. Standardization 
of style, bringing all print to one dead 
level of monotonous perfection (if the 
result should happen to break all hu- 
man records and be perfect), would 
take the joy out of writing and print- 
ing. It would rob the page of life and 
sparkle. It would cast the humorist’s 
product in the very same mold as the 
preacher’s eloquence, the philosopher’s 
sober study,the market reporter’s pres- 
entation of daily news. There is per- 
sonality in literary style, and in the 
printer’s style. If use of the comma 
and the dash, quote-marks and paren- 
theses, screamer, query, capitals, and 
italic type were dictated unalterably 
by rule, much of the joy and some of 
the usefulness of the printed page 
would soon be lost. Bootleg punctuation 
would become popular. What police 
power could be set up to control the 
multitude and squelch the natural Yan- 
kee instinct of rebellion, as strong now 
as it was in the year 1776? 

Oh, yes, of course, the proposition is 
not to compel writers and printers to 
accept the dictation of the standard- 
izers, but just to supply a style-sheet 
for voluntary adoption, entire or in 
part. But a convention of style-sheet 
makers would necessarily include those 
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representing all kinds of writing and 
printing; men and women who could 
not change their ideas of punctuation 
with any more comfort than they could 
switch from one religious faith to an- 
other. It would be no easier to convert 
a practitioner of either closed or open 
punctuation to the other style than to 
turn a vegetarian into a meat eater. 
These changes may occur in individual 
instances, but cannot be brought about 
in masses of people through fiat. And 
they are processes, not sudden happen- 
ings, and require plenty of time. 

This is, emphatically, not to say that 
no change is desirable, that nothing 
can be done to promote better habits of 
punctuation. Much can be done. And it 
can be done along the lines of style- 
sheet suggestion—not by dictation. The 
printers’, publishers’, and authors’ or- 
ganizations can help. The agenda of 
conventions would be enlivened by re- 
ports from committees appointed to 
draw up style-sheets for the different 
kinds of printing: for book publishers, 
for newspapers, magazines, and job- 
work. If you have ever taken part in 
an effort to write a style-sheet for any 
printing establishment, from a coun- 
try weekly to a university press, you 
can imagine the fun that would begin 
when that would-be model style-sheet 
was read to the meeting, or circulated 
among the delegates. The accents on 
foreign words for which the university- 
press man would die would cause the 
death of a small-city-shop proprietor. 
The capitalization that would please 
The Farmer’s Own would be the de- 
spair of The Art Collector’s Guide. The 
Atlantic Monthly and The Fireside 
Companion could not wear the same 
styles and continue to please their es- 
tablished followings. Readers who nev- 
er give print styles a conscious thought 
would be the first to respond, unfavor- 
ably, to any marked change in their 
habitual reading. They might not know 
just why, but they would be uncomfort- 
able. Styles are not so completely mat- 
ters of chance, haphazard, as some may 
think. Good or bad (and by any positive 
standards you may invent), they have 
become part of the scene, and cannot 
be transformed without discomfort to 
those who associate with them. 

Any improvement must come about 
through education. Discussion is good. 
Argument clears the air. Greater style- 
consciousness must result in decreased 
confusion. The more we talk about 
style, the better we shall understand 
the difficulties of reform; and the more 
clearly we perceive the obstacles, the 
more surely may we surmount or re- 
move them. That is so true it is trite. 
Equally true, but not trite, is the ob- 
servation that nobody is so well fitted 
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to “start something” along this line as 
is the proofreader himself. 
Because—the proofreader is the one 
man of all men who knows punctuation 
and all matters of style in printing in 
a practical way that holds promise of 
effective, not visionary, reform. It is 
one thing to say that use of the comma 
should be better regulated, and quite 
another matter to draw up regulations 
for its better use. The proofreader is 
trained in the application of rules; he 
knows how to put them into effect. He 





Advertising Minus 
the Message 


T HAPPENED in a Pullman 
smoker. My companion, a 
friendly and loquacious salesman 
—a not uncommon pair of char- 
acteristics—was thumbing gaily 
through his magazine. 

“There’s one swell ad.,” he 
said, pointing to an eye arrester, 
vividly colored and with fifteen- 
foot visibility and no mistake. 

“What’s good about it?” I haz- 
arded, to get his slant. 

“Oh, you simply can’t miss it. 
It happens to be our company, 
too. Look how it puts our name 
over. It’s keen stuff!” 

“You may be right, my friend. 
It is striking. It does give promi- 
nent display to your firm name. 
But is attention advertising and 
name advertising all that it can 
do to help you sell the goods of 
your company ?”—John H. Kling- 
enfeld in Printers’ Ink Monthly. 











has to produce, to hold his job; he pro- 
duces not clean print, but cleanness of 
print. He knows the uselessness of the- 
ory; he knows how to work out a sys- 
tem, airtight against criticism in its 
parts. Give him his way, and he will 
evolve a system which you may attack 
as a whole but which will at least be 
workable and self-consistent. He knows 
how the twist of a screw here may 
throw out a cog somewhere away off in 
the machinery. He knows how delicate 
is the gearing, and how dangerous is 
unskilled tinkering. It is a pity that he 
is not more frequently heard from. He 
has opportunity, in the Proofroom de- 
partment, to air his views; but mod- 
esty (or dread of futility) causes him 
to withhold his counsel. And yet, a sin- 
gle letter straight from the heart, via 
the clear head, of some proofreader, 
perhaps the humblest in all the land, 
might start the ball rolling. 
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A friend of mine, just returned from 
a meeting of a learned association de- 
voted to the teaching of English, was 
half amused and half disgusted be- 
cause the newspapers reported that one 
of the speakers at the association’s an- 
nual convention had advocated that in- 
struction in grammar be given up. Of 
course such a report was ridiculous on 
the face of it. The cynic, grinning, 
would say: “When is the teaching of 
grammar in school to begin? It can’t 
be stopped until it has been started.” 
But that is hollow mockery. What that 
speaker had actually advocated was a 
clearing-away of the husks of lifeless 
instruction, based on the old grammars 
and rhetorics in which all too often the 
rules are founded not on true princi- 
ples of language but on the likes and 
dislikes of some professor of long ago, 
whose cantankerous personal preju- 
dices have been immortalized in text- 
books. What that speaker urged was 
putting life into teaching, to keep it 
even with the living language. 

The making of a style-sheet requires 
sound knowledge not only of the tech- 
nicalities of printing but of the princi- 
ples and rules of grammar. Perhaps 
one man’s experience in meeting school 
and college graduates of recent years 
is not enough evidence to justify a 
statement that few graduates have any 
sound, practical knowledge of gram- 
mar; but it is enough foundation for 
the remark that there are many who 
do not possess such command of it as 
might reasonably be expected. “Now 
when I was a young feller” (how the 
youngsters do love that expression!) 
there were plenty of those in school, 
and in college, too, who did not know 
enough scientific grammar to burden 
them; yet they had undergone enough 
of the discipline of grammar study, in 
the course of school requirements, to 
give each boy or girl as much knowl- 
edge of the rules as could in any way 
be pounded into his or her mind. Per- 
haps the average was actually no bet- 
ter than it is today, but I think it is 
safe to say that each pupil did acquire 
some knowledge of the anatomy of lan- 
guage, some bit of skill in analyzing 
the structure of a sentence, some fa- 
miliarity with the parts of speech; as 
a minimum, at least some recognizing 
sense of the fact that there is actually 
a right way to say things, contrasting 
with a wrong way. These ways, right 
and wrong, are not the result of any 
single authority’s fiat; they are better 
or worse in a practical sense, as means 
of getting your ideas across and avoid- 
ing the often painful consequences of 


* awkwardness or ambiguity. 


Our Proofroom department gives ev- 
idence (1) that people are conscious of 
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weakness in using the language, (2) 
that they are anxious to acquire the 
ability to express themselves forcefully 
and correctly, and (3) that they do not 
know just how to start. Psychological- 
ly these three facts are matched by 
‘three factors that must codrdinate in 
order to bring about improvement: (1) 
consciousness of need; (2) determina- 
tion to learn; (3) external guidance, 
coupled with self-activity in the form 
of sustained efforts to get ahead. A 
struggle without guidance cannot be 
futile, for if made with any intelli- 
gence it is bound to produce results. 
But frequently the results are bad, and 
the worse in proportion as they are 
positive. Self-education sticks; and if 
it happens not to have been directed 
along good lines it is extremely diffi- 
cult to correct the mistakes. For one 
thing, unless the student is unusually 
clear-minded he is apt to encounter an 
obstacle in the multiplicity of counsels. 
This may appear to be an argument in 
favor of standardization. In reality it 
is, rather, an argument in favor, not 
of flat uniformity, one single “official” 
style for all, but of simplicity in all 
styles. Henry Adams, I think it was 
(in his “Education of Henry Adams’’), 
said something like this: “A smart 
man can pick things to pieces easily 
enough, but it takes a great man, with 
a great mind, to reduce confusion to a 
simple pattern.” Most style-sheet mak- 
ers fall down right there. They can 
find the faults in any style, they can 
point out flocks of inconsistencies in 
any piece of print; but when it comes 
to formulating a few governing prin- 
ciples and backing them up with rules, 
they often end in a tangle of excep- 
tions, the super-refinement of code. 


Just by way of an example, consider 
this modern failing of omitting one 
of what should be a pair of commas 
marking off a parenthetic expression. 
The detour should be marked at both 
ends; but hardly ever in present-day 
print does it have the warning sign at 
both start and finish. Can it be that 
the typewriter is a contributory fac- 
tor? Does the mechanical process of 
hitting the right key distract the mind 
somewhat from punctuation? Or can 
it be, on the other hand, that we have 
minds so much keener than those of 
our fathers, so much more in step with 
each other, that we “get the sense” 
without the guidance of marks? The 
fact remains, omission of a comma or 
misuse of a hyphen may make our 
written or printed words say some- 
thing we did not mean to say, some- 
thing that might have costly results 
in a business deal or perhaps a case at 
law. Thus we confront the dilemma: 
Writing or print must be made unam- 
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biguous, and rules help to make it so. 
But written or printed sentences can 
be cast in different molds, expressing 
the writer’s personality without incur- 
ring the penalties of ambiguity or sac- 
rificing understandableness and force. 
It is easy to make a rule that a 
group of words at the beginning of a 
sentence shall or shall not be cut off 
by a comma; but the rule won’t always 
work satisfactorily. Instead of saying, 
“Use a comma in this exact situation, 
don’t use it in that other one,” teach 
the student, train the teacher, instruct 
the proofreader, what is the nature 
and what are the functions of the com- 
ma; then trust to their intelligence to 
use it correctly in the ever-varying ex- 
igencies of composition. This sort of 
education would be far more valuable, 
in school or printshop, than any at- 
tempt at standardization, particulariz- 
ing, as such an effort inevitably must, 
to an extent which the “average” mind 
cannot follow in practical work. The 
student who learns what a hyphen does 
to words will know the difference be- 
tween two dollar-bills and two-dollar 
bills better than he could learn it from 
any intricately worded rule—and it is 
extremely difficult to phrase a gram- 
matical rule with clear simplicity. Just 
for fun, try it with this: Start with 
the compound noun “after-care,” writ- 
ten thus, with the hyphen. Then, sup- 
pose we want to speak of a worker in 
after-care cases, and our style calls for 
a hyphen in such words: “iron-work- 
er,” say? Shall we use two hyphens: 
“after-care-workers”? No, that is too 
crowded. Suppose we decide to make it 
“aftercare-workers.” How shall we ex- 
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press the rule so that our compositors 
will understand, any time they find this 
compound in the copy—as “after care 
workers,” “after care-workers,” “after- 
care workers,” and any other compli- 
cated combinations that the ingenious 
writer can invent—that it is to be set 
“aftercare-workers”? This is a com- 
paratively simple situation; the style- 
sheet makers encounter many others 
more searchingly full of test for their 
powers of conveying thought in words. 

Well, where does all this leave us? 
To my way of thinking, it means that 
standardization is not what we want. 
Standardization means one style for 
all. We don’t want to throw away the 
variety that gives spice to print as well 
as to life. But anything that will re- 
place complexity with simplicity, re- 
duce chaos to something like order, 
and make our printing and writing 
more certain to do exactly what they 
are meant to do, is worth going after 
—hard. And who could start it and see 
it through better than the writing, 
printing, and publishing people—espe- 
cially proofreaders, whose daily labor 
consists of wrestling with these very 
practical problems in the endless en- 
deavor to make the printed page clean- 
er, more artistic? Let them analyze 
the whole situation, compare one style- 
sheet with another, study the living 
language of today, and lay before the 
public a clear, vigorous, unprejudiced 
picture of things as they are and a 
program of betterment, and we shall 
be well on our way toward what we all 
long for, more perfect printing. Me- 
chanical excellence is achieved; proof- 
room perfection should be next! 


oe 


How to Imitate Lithography 


By JAMES PAUL BAXLEY 


ERHAPS you have had a customer 

bring in an elegant specimen of 
lithography and say, ‘Now here’s the 
kind of printing I like. Just duplicate 
this ruled form and print the job like 
this and I’m sold on your shop!” To 
send the job off to some lithographer 
in a distant city would mean great de- 
lay, as well as eat up all the profit of 
the transaction. But be not discour- 
aged. Every job printer has at his dis- 
posal the means of closely imitating 
the lithographer’s product. 

The chief fault of some otherwise 
good pressmen is their fondness for 
smearing on ink. One method of turn- 
ing out neater work which is more on 
the style of lithography is to lessen 
your flow of ink. But some forms do 
not print well unless the ink flow is 
freer. That’s easy to overcome. Just 


add a little mixing white to the ink, 
and you have the effect desired. For 
rule-form work it is best to use new 
linotype rules, since they give a much 
sharper impression than is achieved 
with worn foundry brass rules. 

One particular customer sent us a 
job to be duplicated. The type was of 
a light, finely shaded series. We had 
shaded types, but with a much blacker 
design. Several proofs were sent him, 
each one being turned down on the 
grounds of “too heavy type.” I sent 
him a press proof in gray ink, which 
was immediately accepted. The cus- 
tomer was well pleased and thought at 
first that he was buying lithography. 

Also, beautiful effects may be ob- 
tained by running light tints on a two- 
or three-color job, instead of using the 
colors of more solid character. 
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By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of pressroom problems, in an endeavor to reduce 
the various processes to an exact science. For replies by mail enclose self-addressed stamped envelope. 
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Stippling Makes Ink Smear 


The sheets submitted were printed with best 
grade of halftone ink, straight from the can. No 
heater was on the press, but slipsheets were 
used. We find that we cannot stipple the sheets 
as it smears the ink. What is the reason? 


Even the highest grades of halftone 
inks vary in drying quality. One may 
dry in twelve hours (over night) and 
another one may require two or three 
times as long to dry, and some never 
dry hard enough to stand stippling, al- 
though the folding and cutting may be 
done without smearing. As a general 
rule a fast-drying halftone ink is not 
preferable, but is required when stip- 
pling follows printing. If you will send 
sample of paper to be used, state the 
name of press, and tell the inkmaker 
how soon after printing you want to 
stipple, he can supply the proper ink. 
We presume your pressroom tempera- 
ture is at least seventy degrees. 


Platen-Press Problems 


We ordered new winter rollers recently and 
allowed them to season at the rollermaker’s for 
one week. When placed on the press the rollers 
refused to take the ink. The rollermaker, when 
notified, replaced this set with another set, but 
it is just as useless. Our summer rollers take 
the ink. The rollermaker states his standard 
composition for winter rollers was used. We 
never had this trouble in previous years with 
this brand of rollers. The pressroom tempera- 
ture at night is forty degrees and during the 
day is sixty-five to seventy degrees. Do you think 
Ideal rollers are better to withstand changes of 
temperature? What packing is better for lino- 
type forms? Ordinary job ink seems to offset 
easily on book paper and takes a long time to 
dry hard, so, on request for a better ink, our 
inkmaker gave us a quick-drying job ink but 
it dries very quickly on the ink plate and foun- 
tain roller, and I do not like this. Is there 
something better to be had? What is the best 
equipment to turn out fairly long runs of small 
work like envelopes, letterheads, billheads, cards, 
etc., say on a press 8 by 12 or 10 by 15? 


Your new winter rollers became wa- 
terlogged when exposed to the exces- 
sive humidity at night. During the day 
the warm air can hold the moisture 
fairly well, but with the decided drop 
in temperature at night the moisture 
settles like dew. Winter rollers are 
much more hygroscopic than summer 
rollers. You can drive the excess mois- 
ture out by exposing the winter roll- 
ers to dry heat. Afterward shellac 
them on the ends and keep the entire 
circumference covered with a slow- 


drying ink or a mixture of ink and 
engine oil. Ideal rollers are not affect- 
ed by moisture. Hard packing is best 
for linotype or other fairly new forms. 
Gordon press toned halftone black will 
not dry on the press in twenty-four 
hours, and dries more quickly than the 
other inks on book papers. For letter- 
heads as well as the other small jobs 
you will need the 10 by 15 unit, or 
larger if you can run more than one 
up. There are several automatic feed- 
ers which handle envelopes that may 
be attached to Gordon presses, and the 
Heidelberg is a self-feeding 10 by 15 
platen press which feeds two small en- 
velopes or cards to the impression. 


Four Colors in One Day 
I beg to be advised on a certain job which em- 
bodies four colors. Can the four colors be run 
consecutively on the same day? 


The answer depends on the tempera- 
ture of your pressroom and the inks. 
If you will submit proofs to the ink- 
maker, together with sample of coated 
paper and name of press to be used, he 
can supply process inks which will per- 
mit you to print one color on another 
in three or four hours if the tempera- 
ture is about seventy-five degrees. 


Cock Figures on Numbering Work 


In your department in the November number 
of THE INLAND PRINTER is an inquiry regard- 
ing cock figures in numbering work. As I have 
observed this trouble, it is caused by the cylin- 
der of the Miehle vertical press striking the 
plunger of the numbering machine so sharply 
that it sometimes throws a wheel too far. For 
instance, if the wheel should turn 3 to 4 it may 
go so far that it prints the bottom of the 4 and 
the top of the 5. The same effect may be pro- 
duced by setting the machine on the stone and 
giving the plunger a sharp rap. To remedy the 
trouble either reduce the speed of the press or 
else have the form so locked that the numbering 
machine will be quite a distance, say five inches 
or so, from the gripper edge. This may necessi- 
tate running the job upside down. I do not know 
why the numbering machines work better when 
not near the grippers, but experience shows 
that they do. I am not a pressman, but was a 
stoneman for six years. 


Thanks, Mr. Observant Stoneman, 
for your kindly interest. It is a plea- 
sure to print a helpful letter. What a 
fine world ’twould be if more would 
share their knowledge. Numbering ma- 
chines do not work well on any cylin- 


der press with the plunger next to and 
close to gripper edge, and the trouble 
is increased on the fast cylinder job 
presses with smaller cylinders of 
sharper curve. The cylinder prints the 
plunger first, depressing it, and passes 
to the numerals. As the plunger raises 
the dials turn so that the numerals are 
turning while under the impression. 
This may cause slurred numerals, torn 
packing, or cock figures. The higher 
the speed, the sharper the blow deliv- 
ered on the plunger. Some relief is had 
if the numbering machines are some 
distance back from gripper edge, be- 
cause the initial impact of cylinder on 
form has been reduced by the several 
inches of travel on impression. Hard 
rollers set too low sometimes operate 
the machines when not wanted. The 
numbering machines are easier worked 
on all fast cylinder job presses either 
at a right angle to the cylinder with 
numerals next to gripper edge or with 
machines paralleling cylinder. 


Electric and Gas Sheet Heaters 


What has been your experience regarding the 
advantages and disadvantages of electric and 
gas sheet heaters? We have used both and are 
anxious to have another opinion besides our own 
regarding the merits of the two types. 


Both types are efficient, especially 
when two are used on a press, one be- 
tween the automatic feeder and the 
press and the other on the delivery. 
One important point to be considered 
is the cost of gas and of electric cur- 
rent in your location. Sometimes it 
costs a little more to operate the elec- 
tric than the gas heater. On the other 
hand, the electric heat does not vitiate 
the air so much as the gas fumes, and 
this feature is more important if the 
pressroom is not well ventilated and 
is crowded with presses burning gas. 


White Ink on Red Paper 


Please let us know the best method of running 
white ink on cardinal card or cover. 


Get the best cover white ink. Run at 
moderate speed. Use the fountain and 
keep the ink stirred up. Make ready 
carefully in black, wash up, ink up in 
white, and then wash up again before 
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running job. Hard packing should be 
used, employing cutouts on large sol- 
ids. On some finishes it may be neces- 
sary to put the sheets through twice. 





The Silk-Screen Process 


Like many other methods of deco- 
ration, the silk-screen process originat- 
ed in China and Japan; it has been 
used in this country little more than 
ten years. It is not printing, but paint- 
ing by means of a stencil and squeegee. 
These are the means most commonly 
employed, with several variations for 
certain work. The principal items of 
equipment are a table with a smooth 
top, silk bolting cloth, as used in flour 
mills, a stencil or printing frame, and 
a squeegee. The table top is fitted with 
a hinge support in the form of a strip 
of wood of the same thickness as the 
stencil frame. This hinge support is 
either made stationary or movable by 
drilling holes in the table. The stencil 
frames are generally made to fit the 
job, unless the designs run to standard 
sizes, when one frame may be used for 
a number of jobs. Most frames are 
square or rectangular, but concave 
frames are used on curved objects. The 
silk screen is tacked onto the frame. 
The bolting cloth of genuine silk is of 
a very fine mesh, about 120 meshes to 
the inch. Organdy (book-muslin) is also 
used with the paper-mask stencil. 

The frame is fixed on the table or 
the hinge support, and the design is 
placed on the table and centered with 
the frame. The frame is lowered onto 
the design and its outlines traced with 
pencil on the silk. The parts of the silk 
tympan of the frame not in the design 
are blocked out with pyroxylin lacquer 
applied with a brush. This varnish re- 
quires about an hour to dry, when the 
stencil may be used. This sort of sten- 
cil is termed the hand-cut stencil. 

For highly raised lettering or other 
objects of a design lamped into high 
relief, the paper-mask stencil and or- 
gandy (book-muslin) may be used. The 
design is drawn or traced on bond ledg- 
er or imitation parchment, which is 
then thinly coated with shellac. The 
design is cut out with a stencil knife. 
The paper sheet is placed on the table, 
after receiving a thicker coating of the 
shellac. When the shellac is nearly dry 
the muslin screen, face down, is placed 
over the templet and smoothed out. A 
piece of cloth is placed inside of the 
frame and pressed with a medium hot 
iron to soften the shellac and enable 
it to fasten the pattern to the stencil. 

The squeegee, slightly shorter than 
the inside of the frame, consists of 
rubber packing strips secured between 
the strips of poplar with screws. The 
squeegee presses the film of the paint 
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through the screen, and for neat work 
must not be allowed to get round or 
uneven on the edge. A sandpaper block 
is used to dress the rubber as needed. 
A rounded edge forces too much paint 
through the silk or muslin, resulting 
in a disfiguring blur. 

By the common method, the paint, 
in paste form of the consistency of but- 
ter, is placed in one end of the screen. 
The squeegee is then drawn across the 
design, pulling the paint along. The 
paint oozes through the open parts of 
the design in the silk or muslin. 

The paints may be had to dry with 
either mat or glossy finish. Whenever 
bronze powders are used in the paint 
a coarser screen is employed. 

For exact reproduction and in high- 
grade multicolor work the silk is sensi- 
tized and photoengraving methods are 
used in making the screen. This means 
that an are lamp, camera, sensitizing 
solution, printing frame, etc., must be 
added to the equipment unless stencils 
are obtained from a concern furnish- 
ing stencils to the trade. 

The silk-screen process is used to 
decorate innumerable materials: can- 
vas, cloth, felt pennants, flags, glass, 
tinware, rubber, silk, voile, tire cov- 
ers, school bags, wood, steel, leather, 
corrugated boxes, celluloid, and a thou- 
sand and one others too numerous to 
mention. A more complete description 
of the variations of the process would 
make a lengthy chapter in the encyclo- 
pedia of printing and decorating for 
which there exists a long-felt want. 
We have a number of excellent histo- 
ries of printing. What we need is an 
encyclopedia covering all the branches, 
specialties, etc. Who has the nerve to 
undertake the gigantic task? 





Restoring Tack to Roller 


Information on the following will be appre- 
ciated: What will restore suction to rollers? 


If the roller is not too far gone, 
sponging it with warm water, and then 
rubbing into the clean roller glycerin 
and rubbing alcohol, is helpful, but 
when a certain hard, horny surface is 
acquired there is nothing to do but or- 
der a new set of winter rollers. 





Printing on Lead Foil 


We recently had a job on a platen press that 
gave us considerable trouble: printing on lead 
foil. After each impression it was necessary to 
stop the press and peel the sheet from the form. 
Is there a way to do this work at 1,800 impres- 
sions an hour? Are special inks required? We 
tried bond and combination black and also book- 
binders’ ink, but had the same results with each. 

In order to operate the press at this 
speed you must be able to strip the 
sheets of foil from the form. This re- 
quires platen-press halftone ink if your 
pressroom is warm. If it is cold, add 


soft reducing halftone ink to the regu- 
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lar halftone ink. Use a hard packing 
and the lightest possible impression 
that yields a clear print. Have both 
grippers seize the sheet, run rubber 
bands across, and use a number of 
extra fenders or brass tongues of gage 
pins, to assist in stripping the foil 
from the form as the job is run. 





Platen-Press Hints 


When closing down for the night I have been 
running the roller saddles about halfway up the 
bed to relieve the tension on the roller springs 
as much as possible. I am in doubt whether this 
is worthwhile. When running job black inks that 
do not dry on the press over night, is it good 
practice not to wash up the press for three or 
four days? This is more common in small plants, 
I believe. Even though the press is not washed, 
the form should be lifted out and washed, should 
it not? We have a C. & P. 10 by 15 press on 
which the impression increases with the speed 
of the press on light forms, but it apparently 
does not do so on fairly heavy forms. This press 
has been in service many years and this peculi- 
arity makes the makeready rather uncertain on 
light forms such as we sometimes run. 


In pressrooms operated with meticu- 
lous care it is customary to wash up 
the platen presses either each night or 
each morning and to remove the chase 
from the press, wash the form, and see 
that the quoins are not loose when re- 
placing the chase in the press. If the 
fountain is in use, all lumps and skin 
are removed from the ink and the steel 
fountain roller washed clean all the 
way around (without removing roller). 
The roller carriage is also placed in 
the position where the tension on the 
springs is least over night. In many 
plants little attention is paid to these 
details. There are two sides to every 
question. Time is the stuff that life is 
made of, life is all too short, so why 
waste any time on unnecessary move- 
ments? Roller springs last for years 
in all positions and are not costly to re- 
new. Why bother to use a slow-drying 
ink if washups are not saved, when 
quick driers are more convenient? If 
dirt and dust gather on the press which 
is not washed up and a letter or two 
in the form is filled up, the brass brush 
and gasoline will remove it in less time 
than it takes to wash up the press. 
You’ll agree these points are debata- 
ble, and each shop will have to decide 
which will be the more profitable prac- 
tice. Of course, if nice work like half- 
tone and multicolor is going through, 
the press should be washed up daily 
and sometimes oftener. If a register 
job is going through it is better, after 
washing up the press, to wash the form 
in the press without moving the chase. 
Lost motion in the parts controlling 
the impression is the cause of the vary- 
ing impression on light forms. If you 
will write the makers they will pre- 
scribe the remedy in the form of re- 
placing certain parts on the old press. 
Give shop number, stamped in upper 
corner of bed, on gear-wheel side, 
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Uneven Impression on 


Weekly Paper 


How can we get an even impression on our 
weekly paper printed on a cylinder press? 


First get a type-high gage, test all 
plates, electros, etc., for height, and see 
that all units of the form are type 
high. Put a patch or two of tissue or 
folio on solid lines, etc., and you will 
have an even print, as the press is per- 
forming in a satisfactory manner. 





Estimate on Job 

I am forwarding, under separate cover, copies 
of a job on which I would like an estimate, 
including everything from composition to ink, 
also estimate cost for correction. The price of 
this cardboard was $4.85 a thousand, size 814 by 
11. The price asked for the job when it was 
completed was $32.00. 

At our Chicago prices this job would 
cost over fifty dollars if produced as 
shown. The correction is almost a re- 
setting. The job is costly because not 
properly laid out and planned. Twenty 
hours was charged for setting in eight- 
point and then resetting in ten-point 
and making other corrections, but this 
charge is excessive. About twelve hours 
would be fair for this work. 

The job should be set in two sec- 
tions, all horizontal lines and rules in 
one form and all the vertical lines and 
rules in the other. These two forms 
should be locked up foot to foot and 
spaced out for double-size stock; first 
one end of the sheet is fed to end gage 
and then the other, yielding two copies 
on the double-size sheet. The same pro- 
cedure is followed on the reverse of 
the sheet, only here you print and 
score in one operation. If there is any 
objection to ink on the scoring rule, 
notches may be cut in old rollers oppo- 
site scoring rule or the job may be 
scored in a separate impression. Done 
as outlined the composition would run 
six to eight hours; presswork not over 
three hours; ink, 25 cents; stock, $4.85; 
jogging, wrapping, and delivery, 50 
cents. At your local prices the job may 
probably be done fir less than the 
price estimated after adding 25 per 
cent profit to the total costs. 





Rule and Perforating Rule 


I would like information on the printing of 
rule forms so as to avoid punching of the rules. 
Would also iike to know how best to print per- 
forating rules. I have used a strip of brass just 
beneath drawsheet, but before many impressions 
have been made the brass strip is either split 
or buckled. Have trouble with the drawsheet 
pulling out and tearing along the perforation. 
What causes ink to mottle? Sometimes when 
running a job the ink appears mottled at the 
start but shows up clear later. 


When putting a form of brass rules 
on the press, start with a light im- 
pression, using a hard packing. Just 
the ends of the rules should print clear 
on the first trial impression for mark- 
ing out for underlay or overlay. Then 
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with patches of tissue make the im- 
pression even if you prefer to over- 
lay. If you prefer to underlay, the 
same procedure is followed, but for 
overlaying thin tissue is better, while 
for underlaying onion-skin is pre- 
ferred. The foregoing also applies to 
makeready for perforating rules. 

If you are cutting and buckling the 
brass (which should be one-point brass 
rule) you are using too much impres- 
sion. Ledger index bristol will answer 
well instead of brass. A strip of three- 
ply ledger index will often make the 
perforating rule work well if the im- 
pression has been made even through- 
out the length of the rule. This applies 
to type-high steel perforating rule. If 
the over-type-high perforating rule is 
used the rest of the form should have 
a sheet of bristol for underlay. With 
the utmost care the perforating rules 
quickly ruin the composition rollers, 
so many printers do not perforate on 
the press but use a perforating ma- 
chine. A machine which may be used 
to either perforate or punch is to be 
had at a reasonable price. 

Mottling is the term applied to an 
ink film which is not covering smooth- 
ly but instead has a spotted, uneven 
lay. Generally when an ink mottles it 
is too greasy and without sufficient vis- 
cosity for the paper it is used on. If 
your ink works better after you have 
run a while the uneven appearance at 
the start may be due to gasoline or 
other detergent not entirely removed 
from the plate and rollers at washup, 
or it may be it is cold when you start 
and as the room warms up the rollers 
and ink work better. Another possible 
cause is something greasy on the form 
which gradually works off. 





Information on Inks 


We want to get some treatise that is up to 
date and practical on the question of inking for 
job and cylinder presses, both in black and colors. 


Best to be had are “Practical Hints 
on Presswork” and “Pressman’s Ink 
Manual,” for sale by the book depart- 
ment of The Inland Printer Company. 





Die Printing and Embossing 
in Gold 


Enclosed is sample of die printing and em- 
bossing in gold which is not satisfactory. Yel- 
low die-stamping ink with gold-bronze powder 
was used. What process is best to produce a sat- 
isfactory result on such work? 


Your process, which was once used, 
is now obsolete. In this country today 
the job would be done by first stamp- 
ing with gold ink, mixed from a spe- 
cial solution and the best gold-bronze 
powder, containing the minimum of 
grease. A second blind stamping fol- 
lows with tinfoil glued on the die. This 
is called burnishing. You can get the 
solution from Progress Manufactur- 
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ing Company, Boston, or Denny, Hil- 
born & Rosenbach, Philadelphia. The 
leading inkmakers can supply the cor- 
rect bronze powder. Some die stampers 
mix their own gum-arabic solution. 





Cellophane 

What type of press will handle light-weight 
cellophane; also, does it require a special ink? 

Cellophane is easiest printed from a 
roll on the rotary press, with or with- 
out offset web as required. Production 
is more difficult on automatic or hand- 
fed platen and cylinder presses. It is 
better to use a special ink for this. 


te 


Printing on Glassine and 
Tinfoil 

Special printing inks, in black, red, 
blue, green, and other colors, are now 
available for the printing of glassine 
paper, tinfoil, and cellophane, respec- 
tively. These materials are now being 
utilized to a large extent as printed 
wrappers for candy bars and similar 
confectionery products. As a general 
rule, they are printed from the roll on 
special types of rotary presses. 

When this class of work is run on 
a regular cylinder press, hand-feeding 
of the large-size sheets is necessary, 
of course. The speed at which these 
sheets may be printed depends entirely 
upon the ability of the operator. It is 
not as difficult as it may seem to feed 
glassine paper and tinfoil at the aver- 
age speed of a cylinder press. The new 
makes of tinfoil have the sheets all 
backed with kraft or similar paper, 
and thus it is no more difficult to hand- 
feed such sheets than thin sheets of 
bond, onion-skin, etc. Cellophane is al- 
together a different proposition. It is 
generally extremely thin and easily 
curls, yet it may be fed at a fair rate 
of speed by an experienced operator. 

The special printing inks made for 
printing the three kinds of material 
mentioned enable the printer to dis- 
pense with the slipsheeting (to prevent 
offset), and in most instances it is not 
necessary to spread the printed sheets 
on drying trays. On long runs of the 
three kinds of wrappers the printing 
should be done in gangs of the design, 
from electrotypes. For example, sheets 
as large as 26 by 40 inches may be run 
on the carrier-delivery-style cylinder 
press. It should be mentioned that the 
tinfoil with paper backing comes in 
two styles—plain and embossed sur- 
face—and that glassine is supplied in 
plain and several fancy embossed pat- 


_terns. Cellophane comes in various 


weights and in clear white and several 
colors—From The Printers’ Album, 
Challenge Machinery Company. 
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EARLY four thousand years ago 
a professional scribe was copying 
the world’s oldest scientific book. He 
worked with an easy, running hand as 
he painted the symbols that to him rep- 
resented words. But he was not a scien- 
tist. He was only a copyist, and the 
unfamiliar symbols for the specialized 
words of science bothered him. Often 
he made mistakes, some of which he 
afterward corrected. But many he did 
not correct, and they stand as bungle- 
some daubs which are in distinct con- 
trast to the rest of his work. 
Then, through an error, he left out 
a word. Going over his work he noticed 
the omission, and corrected it by paint- 
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The World’s First Asterisk 


By C. BERNARD PETERSON 


the possession of the New York Histo- 
rical Society goes only to the region 
surrounding the heart. 

This ancient surgeon had many ideas 
for the treatment of wounds that are 
classed as distinctly modern. He knew 
more about anatomy and physiology 
than did the physicians of the Middle 
Ages. And he had the mind of a scien- 
tist, for he reasoned entirely upon the 
basis of his observations. 

But the manuscript in the possession 
of this society is not the one written 
by this father of all surgeons. It was 
written nearly a thousand years later, 
Egyptologists believe. The manuscript 
was a copy of that ancient book, and 





Arrows point to the first asterisk, and to the omitted words. Egyptians read from 
right to left, and the symbol appears on the left side. It dates back to the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, nearly four thousand years ago 


Photograph by courtesy of Professor James H. Breasted, and the 
New York Historical Society. 


ing the proper symbol in the margin. 
Where the word should have been he 
marked a cross—and thus the world’s 
first asterisk was born! 

The manuscript which contains this 
primordial asterisk is now owned by 
the New York Historical Society. It is 
known as the Edwin Smith “Surgical 
Papyrus,” and is the oldest scientific 
book in the world. Much of the history 
of this ancient manuscript can only be 
conjectured, but the story of its being, 
and of its finding, is as romantic a tale 
as history can afford. 

Back nearly five thousand years ago 
a surgeon wrote a textbook on his pro- 
fession. He was guided by the observa- 
tions he had made upon his own cases. 
He began at the top of the head and 
worked downward, and it is believed 
that he continued to the soles of the 
feet, although the manuscript now in 


the copyist who did the work was in 
all probability hired by some ancient 
quack to copy it for him. At any rate, 
the manuscript breaks off in the middle 
of a sentence and in the middle of a 
line. Then there is a stretch of blank 
paper, and the writing begins again, 
but the subject has been changed. 

It is as if the quack who hired the 
scribe had dashed in with the latest 
remedy for all maladies, and bade his 
hireling break off and copy these new 
recipes before he forgot: them. The 
scribe never proceeded with his work, 
and the ancient book is unfinished. But 
it had hard use in its day, for the edges 
are frayed like a tramp’s coat. 

When the quack died, the manuscript 
was buried with him in the stone tombs 
of the Theban cemetery. There he lay 
for thousands of years, until in the 
middle of the nineteenth century he 
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was disinterred. The roll was seized 
upon as being of possible value, and 
Edwin Smith bought it in 1862. But the 
vandals who had found the roll stripped 
off the tatters from the edges, in order 
to give the roll a neater appearance. 
They then glued the scraps onto an- 
other roll, and sold it to Mr. Smith for 
another roll of importance that had 
been uncovered in later excavations. 

But he soon discovered the forgery, 
and he also discovered where the tat- 
tered pieces had been stripped from his 
first manuscript. Mr. Smith pieced the 
bits back onto the old roll, and found 
that he had saved the world’s first writ- 
ten account of the heart and its imme- 
diate canals. The book has now been 
translated by Prof. James H. Breast- 
ed, noted Egyptologist, and director of 
the Haskell Oriental Museum of the 
University of Chicago. This work is 
being published, and will appear early 
in 1929. The Oxford University Press 
is printing it, for this plant is the only 
one equipped with facilities for setting 
the hieroglyphics of ancient days. 

The first asterisk in the history of 
man is illustrated herewith. It appears 
in column 11 of the “Surgical Papy- 
rus,” in the upper portion. Professor 
Breasted writes concerning it: “The 
date of this asterisk is in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, B. C., 
and it is, therefore, the earliest such 
symbol known. It must be understood 
that the Egyptians wrote from right 
to left, and you will find the asterisk 
in the form of a cross [indicated by ar- 
row at left] at the end of line 3. As 
the scribe shifted his pen over to the 
right edge again to begin line 4, he 
omitted several words. Afterward, ob- 
serving this omission, he inserted it on 
the top margin of the page [see sec- 
ond arrow] where you see the group 
of isolated words. He then added the 
asterisk at the end of line 3 to show 
the reader where the omitted words 
belonged. In order to make the inser- 
tion still more clear, the omitted words 
in the top margin were written in red 
ink like the heads of the paragraphs 
throughout the document. It is obvi- 
ous, of course, that this red ink is the 
ancestor of the printer’s rubric.” 

The asterisk must have been in con- 
stant use by scribes, for later, in the 
sixth century, A. D., one is found in 
an old Greek manuscript of that date. 
It is made with extreme care, not care- 
lessly like the one made by the old 
Egyptian. Professor Breasted calls at- 
tention to this later use of it. “In later 
manuscript writing in Greek times,” 
he says, “the scribe made the asterisk 
with a little more care. We have here 
a manuscript of the sixth century of 
our era in which it is made thus: ®.” 
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TRADE NOTES 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries 
will be published under this head. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month. 
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We Are Sorry 

Page 74 of THE INLAND PRINTER for 
December showed a reproduction of a 
blotter printed by William Eskew, of 
Portsmouth, Ohio, the principal copy 
on which read: “Type used on this 
blotter is Pompeian Cursive. Originat- 
ed in Germany by Lucian Bernhard for 
the Bauer Type Foundry. Cast in this 
country by Barnhart Brothers & Spin- 
dler, of Chicago.” 

The Bauer Type Foundry, Incorpo- 
rated, writes us that the above-given 
statement is not accurate, and contin- 
ues: “The Pompeian Cursive of Barn- 
hart Brothers & Spindler is simply an 
imitation of our Bernhard Cursive 
type, the latter being cast solely by 
the Bauersche Giesserei, of Frankfort, 
Germany, for sale and use in Europe 
and the other world, and distributed 
in the United States through the Bau- 
er Type Foundry, Incorporated, with 
offices in New York city.” 

THE INLAND PRINTER regrets the 
publishing of this material if it con- 
tained inaccurate information and is 
glad to print the Bauer Type Foun- 
dry’s statement on the matter. 


Changes in Stamped Envelopes 


Are Announced 


The Post Office Department has an- 
nounced as now in effect the following 
changes in specifications of stamped 
envelopes of the various kinds: 

“To meet the public demand for a 
window envelope of proper size to use 
in the mailing of bank checks as now 
standardized by the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice, Department of Com- 
merce, a new window envelope to be 
known as the No. 6 will be issued in 
the two-cent denomination. The No. 6 
envelope will be 35% by 8% inches in 
dimensions, with a window 14 by 4 
inches, located 5% inch from the left- 
hand margin and 134g inch from the 
bottom. No. 6 window envelopes will 
be furnished unprinted or with private 
return cards. Unprinted No. 6 window 
envelopes will be sold only in full-box 
lots, and orders for printed No. 6 win- 
dow envelopes must be drawn for lots 
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of five hundred or multiples thereof of 
a given size. The No. 6 window envel- 
ope will be available in white, blue, 
and amber paper stock. 

“Special envelopes of the distinctive 
design heretofore approved by the de- 





Watch for 
This Fraudulent 


Solicitor! 


Be alert for a man posing as 
a subscription agent for THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER and issuing just 
a crude receipt upon which the 
publication name is usually writ- 
ten but not printed. He uses va- 
rious names and offers reduced 
rates. This man is an impostor 
and should be caught. 

Price of THE INLAND PRINTER 
in the United States is four dol- 
lars a year or seven dollars for 
two years, and no one is author- 
ized to offer a lower rate. The 
several high-grade men serving 
as our authorized agents are fur- 
nished with authorization cards 
signed by the circulation man- 
ager and the secretary of The 
Inland Printer Company. These 
agents issue carefully printed 
and numbered receipts carrying 
the company name. Some agents 
for reputable magazine agencies 
also take subscriptions for us, 
and they will be glad to identify 
themselves when asked to do so. 

THE INLAND PRINTER will be 
responsible only when a receipt 
is signed by an authorized agent. 
In case of any doubt, mail your 
check direct to the company, to- 
gether with the agent’s name, 
and he will be given credit for 
the order you have placed. 

Pass this information on to 
other printers. If you recognize 
a solicitor as being an impostor, 
send for the police at once. 











partment for use with air-mail matter 
and bearing five-cent embossed stamps 
of new design will be available in sizes 
Nos. 5, 8, and 13. These envelopes will 
be furnished both printed and un- 
printed. Air-mail envelopes will be is- 
sued in white paper only. The return 
card will be printed in blue ink on all 
special-request air-mail envelopes. 

“To insure the use of envelopes of 
maximum strength for use with heav- 
ier inclosures and for mailing to for- 
eign countries, No. 5, five-cent; No. 7, 
four-cent; No. 8, four-cent and five- 
cent, and No. 9, four-cent envelopes 
will be manufactured in extra-quality 
paper only. Beginning January 1 all 
requisitions for printed envelopes in 
the above denominations should be 
drawn for extra quality. Stocks of un- 
printed standard-quality four-cent and 
five-cent envelopes remaining on hand 
January 1 will be available for issu- 
ance until exhausted. 

“Amber envelopes will again be is- 
sued in addition to the present white 
and blue, standard quality only, both 
printed and not printed. Postmasters 
will not be required to keep stocks of 
unprinted amber envelopes on hand for 
general window sales in small quanti- 
ties, but will provide such stock at the 
request of local mailers who have need 
of the amber envelopes in reasonably 
large quantities. The sale price of am- 
ber envelopes will be the same as the 
standard quality of like size and style.” 


Death of Charles M. Skinner 

Charles M. Skinner, founder of the 
Buxton & Skinner Printing and Sta- 
tionery Company, St. Louis, and chair- 
man of the board of directors of that 
concern, died on January 14. 


Jury Is Chosen for Harvard 
Advertising Awards 
Twelve men of recognized ability in 
the field of advertising, and holding 
responsible advertising positions with 
newspapers, department stores, adver- 
tising agencies, or other businesses, 
have been chosen as jury for the 1928 
Harvard Advertising Awards. Matter 
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submitted represents a total of over 
twice the number of firms competing 
for the 1927 awards. The work of 
judging is now in progress at the Bak- 
er Library of the Harvard Business 
School, where the material has been 
. placed on exhibition. 

The awards for 1928 winners are as 
follows: a gold medal for distinguished 
services to advertising; four prizes of 
one thousand dollars each for the dis- 
tinguished individual advertisements 
most effective in (a) illustration, (6) 
text, (c) display, and (d) typography; 
four prizes of two thousand dollars 
each for (a) a national campaign for 
a definite product, (b) a local cam- 
paign for a specific product or for mer- 
chandise, (c) a general or institutional 
campaign, and (d) a campaign on in- 
dustrial products. W. B. Donham, dean 
of the Harvard Business School, states 
that a book is to be published contain- 
ing a summary of the five years of 
awards, with reproductions of the 
prize-winning advertisements. 


Apprentice Wins Medal for Essay 
on Benjamin Franklin 

Albert Emerson Brown, an appren- 
tice with the Typothetae Apprentice 
Group of Detroit, is the winner of the 
third annual essay contest conducted 
by the United Typothetae of America, 
the subject being “Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s Place in American History.” The 
winner of this contest receives a gold 
medal from the International Benja- 
min Franklin Society, and the award 
was presented at the society’s annual 
meeting in New York city January 19. 


Group of German Printers’ Sons 
Coming on Exchange Plan 

The United Typothetae of America 
announces that four sons of German 
master printers are leaving for the 
United States on April 1 under the ex- 
change agreement formulated between 
the Deutscher Buchdrucker-Verein, a 
German master printers’ association, 
and the U. T. A. Under the arrange- 
ment these boys are to be given posi- 
tions in American plants for a period 
of probably one year, while the same 
number of sons of American master 
printers is to be sent overseas for ser- 
vice in German plants. All expenses 
are paid by the student, but he re- 
ceives an allowance comparable to the 
wages that would be paid for such 
work in his own country. 

American printers who could make 
use of men trained in German methods 
are asked to address their inquiries to 
U. T. A. headquarters, 173 West Mad- 
ison Street, Chicago, relative to secur- 
ing the services of one of these men. 
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D. M. A. A. Offices Moved 
The headquarters of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, for practical- 
ly four years in the Polk Directory 
Building, Detroit, is now located in 
more convenient quarters in the Bar- 
lum Tower, in the same city. 


London Printing Exhibition 
to Be Held in April 

The eighth International Printing 
and Allied Trades Exhibition is to be 
held in London, April 11 to 25, inclu- 
sive, and preparations are being made 
for a record display and attendance. 
The entire ground-floor space in the 
two great halls of the vast Olympia 
Building will be occupied by showings 
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of printing machinery and accessories, 
while the galleries will contain exhib- 
its of stationery and other related ma- 
terial. A limited amount of exhibition 
space is still available, and all inquiries 
regarding the rental of space should 
be addressed to F. W. Bridges, 4 Ave- 
nue Chambers, Vernon Place, South- 
ampton Row, London, W.C.1, England. 


Makers of the Teletypesetter 
Change Firm Name 

The Morkrum-Kleinschmidt Corpo- 
ration, Chicago, which is engaged in 
bringing the recently perfected tele- 
typesetter into production, announces 
that the name of the corporation has 
been changed, the new name being 
Teletype Corporation. Ownership, per- 
sonnel, and policies remain unchanged. 


Triangle Buys Gay’s Stock 

The Triangle Ink and Color Com- 
pany, Incorporated, 26 Front Street, 
Brooklyn, New York, announces that 
it has purchased the stock of the Gay 
Brothers Company, formerly at 176 
Worth Street, New York city, consist- 
ing of flannels, molletons, moleskin, etc. 
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Frederick C. Gay has been retained for 


the sale of these materials and also the 
Triangle stock of lithographing and 
printing inks, and the flannel and mol- 
leton roller department will be handled 
by the experienced men formerly in the 
manufacturing department of the Gay 
Brothers Company. Orders for such 
material should be addressed to the 
Triangle company, as the Gay Broth- 
ers Company office has been closed. 


Invention Said to Eliminate 
Broken-down Lines 

E. C. Lyons, machinist on the Port- 
land Oregonian, has invented a vacuum 
head for casting boxes on typesetting 
machines which is claimed to eliminate 
air pockets and the consequent broken- 
down lines. A vacuum is created in the 
pot throat and in the mold, and all air 
is sucked out before the cast is made. 
A vacuum pump, operated by a drive 
wheel on the main shaft of the type- 
setting machine, creates the vacuum, 
and control is effected by a valve in the 
throat of the metal pot. 

Experimental equipment has been 
installed in the Oregonian composing 
room for the purpose of watching this 
invention under practical operating 
conditions. It is said that the vacuum- 
cast lines are solid, firm, and free from 
air pockets, and that a comparison of 
weights by the use of delicate scales 
disclosed roughly 10 per cent more 
metal in these lines than in lines cast 
by the usual method. The invention is 
to be made adaptable to any kind of 
typesetting machine, the adaptation 
involving but slight changes. 


Death of Joseph G. Marshall 


Joseph G. Marshall, assistant editor 
of the Typographical Journal, official 
publication of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, died recently at In- 
dianapolis at the age of sixty, after 
an illness covering several weeks. Mr. 
Marshall had worked as a printer on 
many newspapers and was well known 
throughout the printing trade. 


Free Courses for Printers and 
Others in the Trade 


Washington Irving High School, Irv- 
ing Place near Sixteenth Street, New 
York city, is offering two free evening 
courses for printers, printing sales- 
men, printing-office employes, and ad- 
vertising men. The classwork covering 
cost-finding and estimating goes deep- 
ly into the subject and analyzes prac- 
tical examples in order to make its 
teachings effective. The second course 
is on advertising typography, and it 
treats of the design and layout of all 
effective forms of advertising. 
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Has Your Local Group Ever 
Thought of This? 

On January 14 the North Side Print- 
ers Guild, of Chicago, held its fifth an- 
nual Printing Exhibit and Ladies’ 
Night. The exhibit consisted of two 
parts, one being specimens of a title- 
page setup as handled by the shops of 
the various members, the other being 
22 by 28 sheets of cardboard on each of 
which were tastefully arrayed samples 
of fine printing done by the respective 
printers. This plan might well be put 
into effect by other local groups of 
printers, as it encourages a spirit of 
friendly competition and also stirs up 
fresh interest in the activities of the 
organization among the members. 


Passing of Ralph W. Van Valer 


Ralph W. Van Valer, superintendent 
of the Indiana University Press, of 
Bloomington, Indiana, died at Bloom- 
ington on December 28. 


Changes in Personnel of 
Alling & Cory 

The Alling & Cory Company, Pitts- 
burgh, announces the following recent 
changes in the Pittsburgh division: 

Thomas K. Cree is chosen general 
manager. Alan Chandler becomes man- 
ager of sales and merchandising of 
the fine-paper department. William D. 
St. Clair is now manager of sales and 
merchandising of the wrapping-paper 
and roofing department. Clarence F. 
Hilty is auditor and credit manager. 


Legislation Urged to Promote 
Use of Cornstalk Paper 

Three bills are pending before Con- 
gress for promoting the use of corn- 
stalk paper. Two of these—one before 
the House and the other before the 
Senate—are identical in their objec- 
tive of having the Congressional Ree- 
ord printed on paper produced from 
cornstalks or similar waste matter. The 
third bill advocates the construction 
of demonstration factories in various 
sections of the United States, to show 
the commercial feasibility of produc- 
ing paper and its by-products from 
cornstalks, straw, and sugar-cane pulp. 
Action by Congress is expected soon. ° 


Depreciation Deduction Upheld 
by Tax Board 


An opinion by the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals upholds Walter 
S. Dickey, the publisher of the Kansas 
City (Kan.) Journal-Post, in deduct- 
ing 10 per cent a year for depreciation 
of printing machinery when computing 
income subject to tax. However, in the 
same finding Mr. Dickey was refused 
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the right to deduct sums spent in build- 
ing circulation. The board held that 
“the petitioner is entitled to deduct the 
full amount of operating expenses, but 
is not entitled to deduct the amounts 
expended in building up a circulation 
structure” for his publication. 


A. J. Hoerth Is Made General 
Manager for Latham 

The Latham Automatic Registering 
Company, Incorporated, at 608 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, announces 
the appointment of A. J. Hoerth as 
general manager, to succeed C. J. Ka- 
nera, who has resigned after seventeen 
years of service. Mr. Hoerth was the 
Latham representative in New York 
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eight years ago, but resigned to be- 
come the Chicago local manager of the 
F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, In- 
corporated. Later he was associated 
with the Midland Electrotype Com- 
pany, Incorporated, of Chicago. The 
new general manager is gladly wel- 
comed back by his former associates in 
the office of the Latham company. 


I. A. A. Sectional Conclave to 
Be Held at Dayton 


The fifth district conclave of the In- 
ternational Advertising Association is 
to be held at Dayton, Ohio, February 
11 and 12, and over five hundred dele- 
gates and visitors are expected from 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, West Virgin- 
ia, and Kentucky. The I. A. A. Com- 
mittee on Codrdination of Advertising 
and Selling plans to hold an open dis- 
cussion during the convention. J. K. 
Owens, of the National Cash Register 
Company, is convention chairman, and 
convention headquarters has been es- 
tablished at 861 Reibold Building. 
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Chicago Supplymen’s Guild 
Retains Old Officers 
At the annual meeting of the Print- 
ers Supplymen’s Guild of Chicago, held 
on January 4, all officers were reélect- 
ed for the current term, as follows: 
president, Eldon H. Gleason, business 
manager of THE INLAND PRINTER; 
vice-president, William H. Parker, the 
Chicago manager of the Miller Print- 
ing Machinery Company; secretary, 
Charles H. Collins, western manager 
of the American Assembling Machine 
Company; treasurer, G. R. McNear, 
Chicago manager of the Cleveland 
Folding Machine Company. An impor- 
tant feature of the meeting was a dis- 
cussion of problems offered in regard 
to disposal of used machinery. 


Death of Arthur Hall Smith 


Announcement is made of the death 
of Arthur Hall Smith, vice-president 
of the Alling & Cory Company, Pitts- 
burgh, and manager of the Pittsburgh 
division of the company, whose pass- 
ing occurred on Monday, December 17. 


Mergenthaler Wins Plaque 

The Associated Industries of New 
York State, Incorporated, has award- 
ed to the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany a bronze plaque for its excellent 
safety record in the fourth annual ac- 
cident-prevention campaign of this as- 
sociation. The wording is as follows: 

“Fourth Annual Accident-Preven- 
tion Campaign of Associated Indus- 
tries of New York State, Incorporated. 
1928 Group Winner. Awarded to the 
Management and Employes of Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company for Their 
Service to Humanity in Achieving This 
Splendid Safety Record. Banish the 
Cruel; Admonish the Thoughtless; 
Educate the Careless. For It Is Writ- 
ten That the Careful Worker Shall 
Live Long and Prosper.” 


Cutler-Hammer Changes Name 

The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, announces that 
the concern’s name has been changed 
to Cutler-Hammer, Incorporated. The 
new organization is a Delaware corpo- 
ration. Included in the corporation 
are the Cutler-Hammer Manufactur- 
ing Company, Milwaukee; Cream City 
Foundry Company, Milwaukee, and 
Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of New York city. 


Maizeland Press to Exploit 
Iowa’s Authors 


Iowa now steps forth with a unique 
venture in publishing. The Maizeland 
Press has been organized and placed 
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in operation in Des Moines to publish 
and exploit the works of Iowa’s au- 
thors. Men well known in Des Moines 
business circles are in back of the proj- 
ect, and its main objective is to be fine 
printing, the plan being that profits 
accruing shall be turned to the produc- 
tion of limited editions of writings by 
native authors. The first volume will 
be printed on Dutch charcoal paper in 
Caslon Old Style, and will be a collec- 
tion of fine verse produced by recog- 
nized writers of the state of Iowa. 


Illinois Editors Considering 
Attractive Cruises 

Members of the Illinois Press Asso- 
ciation are setting lofty standards for 
the editors and publishers of other 
states as to vacation plans. Definite ar- 
rangements have been made for the 
Caribbean cruise of the Illinois Press 
Association, to leave New Orleans on 
February 9 for three weeks of sight- 
seeing in southern seas and ports. Ten- 
tative plans have been formulated for 
a trip to Europe, in the summer of 
1929, and this more ambitious project 
is now being given consideration by 
the members. Complete details on 
either trip, or both, may be secured by 
writing to the Illinois Press Cruise, 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Chicago Firm Specializes in 
Humidifying Systems 

Announcement is made that B. Of- 
fen & Company, 608 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, is serving the print- 
ing and lithographing trades on prob- 
lems of humidifying, cooling, drying, 
and ventilating. Mr. Offen has had a 
number of years of experience in the 
correct design and installation of air- 
conditioning equipment, and is said to 
be thoroughly familiar with the print- 
er’s problems and the solution of them 
through proper treatment of air. Com- 
plete details of the company’s service, 
including printed information on this 
important subject, may be secured by 
addressing B. Offen & Company. 


Forthcoming Printing Lectures 

at Carnegie Tech. 

The following lectures on printing, 
arranged by the U. T. A. Department 
of Education, are to be delivered at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, by leaders in the trade: 

February 18 (or 19), “Selling Print- 
ing,” by John R. Demarest, Wilson H. 
Lee Company, New Haven; February 
28, “Cost Factors in Printing,” by Os- 
car T. Wright, National Capital Press, 
Washington; March 11 (or 12), ““Rem- 
iniscences of a Master Printer,” by 
Toby Rubovits, Toby Rubovits, Incor- 
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porated, Chicago; March 21, “Serving 
the Printing Industry,” by George W. 
Trumbull, manager, Franklin Typoth- 
etae of Cincinnati; April 8 (or 9), 
“Production-Engineering in Printing,” 
by James Rudisill, the York Printing 
Company, York, Pennsylvania; April 
18, “The Printer’s Library,” by Nor- 
man T. A. Munder, of Norman T. A. 
Munder Company, Baltimore; April 
29, “Management in Printing,” by Dr. 
F. H. Bird, University of Cincinnati; 
May 9, “The College-Trained Man in 
Printing,” by E. Lawrence Fell, Phil- 
adelphia; May 13, “Better Typogra- 
phy,” by Harry L. Gage, Bartlett-Orr 
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Press, New York city; May 20 (or 21), 
“The Printer of Tomorrow,” by George 
K. Hebb, Evans-Winter-Hebb, Incor- 
porated, Detroit, Michigan. 


Do You Know Anyone Named 
Kohlberger? 

A pitiful letter has been addressed 
to this publication by Martin Kohlber- 
ger, Wehrhahn 65, Dusseldorf, Ger- 
many, who is endeavoring to locate his 
cousin, supposed to be somewhere in 
the United States. Anyone knowing of 
a family by this name will do a good 
deed by bringing this notice to its at- 
tention and helping establish contact. 
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Successful Publishers Go Back to 
Successful Jobwork 


T IS not often that individuals after 
years of service as newspaper pub- 
lishers drop that fascinating work and 
take up the job-printing business, yet 
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this is the situation in Springfield, Illi- 
nois, where S. Leigh Call and Will H. 
McConnell, after making a signal suc- 
cess of newspaper work, have disposed 
of their newspaper property, the JIli- 
nois State Journal, and are to devote 
their attention exclusively to a job- 
printing and bookbinding business un- 
der the name of the Journal Printing 
Company. In a few short months they 
have attained the same dominant posi- 
tion in their new line that they held as 
publishers of the largest Illinois news- 
paper outside of Chicago. 


A job-printing plant had been oper- 
ated in connection with the newspaper 
since the establishment of the Jilinois 
State Journal nearly a hundred years 
ago. After Call and McConnell ac- 
quired the newspaper they continued 
to operate the job plant. Despite the 
fact that it continued as the largest 
job-printing establishment in Spring- 
field, it was so overshadowed by the 
newspaper that it figured scarcely at 
all in the picture of Springfield’s in- 
dustries. When they disposed of the 
newspaper, Messrs. Call and McCon- 
nell retained their job-printing busi- 
ness, and at once decided to go into 
their new line of activity on a scale 
hitherto unknown in their territory. 

The first step, obviously, was to se- 
cure a building adequate to house the 
sort of a plant they had in mind. For- 
tunately for the promoters, a recent 
consolidation of two wholesale grocer- 
ies had left vacant a building ideal for 
their purposes. Engineers of the lead- 
ing equipment concerns lent their ser- 
vices in laying out the best plans for 
a printing and bookbinding establish- 
ment. The ideas of all these engineers 
were combined, the outcome being a 
plant that has been pronounced ideal. 

Formal opening of the new plant 
took place on January 15, and was at- 
tended by printing-machinery execu- 
tives and salesmen from New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and other points. 
Operation of the plant is under the 
management of John S. Gault, known 
to practically every printing-supply 
salesman operating in the Mississippi 
Valley. John Gault, then a small boy, 
walked into the Journal office on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1887, and obtained a place as 
a printer’s devil. His connection with 
the institution has been continuous 
since that day so many years ago. 
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Direct-Litho. Rotary Press 
Shown in England 

A direct-litho. rotary press has been 
developed in Germany and is now be- 
ing introduced in England by Rapid 
Reproductions, Limited, Hendon, Lon- 
don, N. W. 4. This press reproduces 
type matter or illustrations in larger 
or smaller size than the original, or in 
the same size, as desired. 

Plates are made by the printer. He 
coats a zinc plate, either polished or 
grained, with a special sensitizing so- 
lution (the formulas for this and the 
other solutions used being secret) ap- 
plied with a velvet pad. After the plate 
is dry the copy is laid on it face down, 
and copy and plate are placed in a vac- 
uum printing frame and given the re- 
quired exposure before two arc lamps, 
one factor controlling exposure being 
the thickness of the copy. The plate is 
then treated in order with solutions 
for, respectively, developing, fixing,and 
cleaning; the final process is etching. 

The ink-distributing system is said 
to insure even spread and a complete 
breakup of ink before application to 
the printing plate. Damping is auto- 
matic, with fine adjustment when press 
is running or stationary. Register is 
claimed to be perfect, and it is stated 
that the best of work is produced at a 
rate of speed which is limited only by 
the feeder’s capacity. 

Advantages of this system are as- 
serted to be its rapidity, economy of 
makeready time, and the high quality 
of its work. Undoubtedly more details 
regarding this new press will be avail- 
able at a later date, or can be secured 
by addressing the company as above. 


Thirteen-Month Calendar Used 
by U. T. A. President 


A hearing has been held at Wash- 
ington, by the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, on the Porter resolu- 
tion proposing that the United States 
participate in an international confer- 
encé on calendar simplification. Frank 
P. Smith, president of John P. Smith 
Printing Company, and president of 
the United Typothetae of America, tes- 
tified as a present user of the thirteen- 
period calendar system. His evidence 
was presented as follows: 

“The John P. Smith Company, In- 
corporated, of Rochester, New York, 
adopted the thirteen-month calendar 
on January 1, 1928, throughout our 
entire plant, which includes not only 
our cost and accounting departments 
but also all executive departments. Al- 
though we have used the period plan 
for only a year, we find a great many 
distinct advantages in its application. 
It has permitted us more accurately to 
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control the gathering of our cost data; 
it has given us more accurate averages 
for comparisons of cost, production, 
and sales. By using thirteen periods 
instead of twelve we have been able to 
eliminate all split payrolls and many 
other items of unnecessary accounting. 
It has made possible the simplification 
of budget control by having uniform 





1929 Calendars 


Received 


The calendar season is here, 
and many are the beautiful and 
unusual calendars received by 
THE INLAND PRINTER from its 
friends. Companies remembering 
us in this manner are as follows: 


Acorn Press, Omaha; Baltimore Cop- 
per Mills, Baltimore; J. W. Butler Paper 
Company, Chicago; H. W. Caslon & Com- 
pany, Limited, London; J. W. Clement 
Company, Buffalo; Commercial Printing 
and Lithographing Company, Akron; 
Columbian Rope Company, Auburn, New 
York; Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Chicago; Commonwealth Press, Worces- 
ter; Crane & Company, Dalton, Massa- 
chusetts; Detroit Colortype Company, 
Detroit; R. R. Donnelley & Sons, Chi- 
cago; Eagle Printing Ink Company, 
New York city; Edwards & Deutsch 
Lithographing Company, Chicago; Jo- 
seph M. Egloff, Rochester, New York; 
Eilert Printing Company, New York 
city; Esleeck Manufacturing Company, 
Turners Falls, Massachusetts; Falulah 
Paper Company, Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts; Wm. F. Fell Company, Philadel- 
phia; Gatchel & Manning, Incorporated, 
Philadelphia; Gazette Printing Company, 
Montreal; Globe Engraving and Electro- 
type Company, Chicago; Holmes Press, 
Philadelphia; Inter-City Printing Com- 
pany, Oakland; Langley & Sons, Lim- 
ited, London; London Printing School, 
London; Marken & Bielfeld, Freder- 
ick, Maryland; New York Central Rail- 
road Company, Chicago; Poole Brothers, 
Incorporated, Chicago; Rainier Supply 
Company, Chicago; John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Company, Trenton; J. L. Shoe- 
maker & Company, Philadelphia; The 
Snow Press, Springfield, Massachusetts; 
South Dakota State College, Brookings; 
Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota Asso- 
ciation, St. Paul; Thomas Todd Com- 
pany, Boston; Tileston & Hollingsworth 
Company, Boston; Tudor Press, Boston; 
Verkoopbureau Voor Holland Der M. A. 
G., Amsterdam; Wagoner Printing Com- 
pany, Galesburg, Illinois; Walton & 
Spencer Company, Chicago; West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper Company, New 
York city; Wild & Stevens, Boston; York 
Printing Company, York, Pennsylvania. 











periods of twenty-eight days, each pe- 
riod being constant, invariable, and 
uniform. We have succeeded in having 
all venders from whom we purchase 
supplies render invoices in accordance 
with our periods, which has made pos- 
sible the payment of our invoices to 
obtain the substantial discounts on the 
third Monday of each month. In view 
of the above facts we heartily endorse 
House Joint Resolution No. 334. 
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“T also desire to submit to this hon- 
orable body on behalf of the United 
Typothetae of America, an interna- 
tional organization of master printers 
of which I have the honor to be presi- 
dent, the following resolution, which 
was adopted at its annual convention 
held in the city of Quebec, Canada, on 
October 5, 1928: 

““RESOLVED, That this associa- 
tion, recognizing that many business 
and social disadvantages and incon- 
veniences arise from the operation of 
the present calendar with its months 
of unequal length, weeks of varying 
day values, and shifting day names in 
every succeeding year, and being con- 
vinced from the testimony of business 
concerns of the practical advantages 
of a calendar of thirteen equal months, 
commends the proposal of the simpli- 
fied calendar of thirteen months of 
twenty-eight days each, the 365th day 
of the year to be an extra Sabbath, and 
approves the calling of an internation- 
al conference on calendar revision.’ ” 

Companies desiring facts on this 
movement should write to the National 
Committee on Calendar Simplification, 
2400 M Street, Washington, D. C. 


Lucien Bernhard to Design 
for A. T. F. Company 

Lucien Bernhard, well-known Ger- 
man type designer, has become affili- 
ated with American Type Founders 
Company and will design type exclu- 
sively for this concern. Bernhard Cur- 
sive, Roman, and Script are among 
the outstanding type faces created by 
Mr. Bernhard. It is expected that the 
new connection will afford every op- 
portunity for the widest development 
of this designer’s recognized ability. 


Supplymen: This Printer Needs 
Your Catalogs 

The Southern Printing Company, of 
Perry, Oklahoma, suffered consider- 
able loss in a fire which swept through 
the plant on Christmas morning. O. H. 
Hovey, owner, stated that the loss be- 
yond salvage would amount to prac- 
tically eight thousand dollars. The one 
bright spot in the situation is that the 
supply houses, knowing the company’s 
spotless credit rating and that it oper- 
ates only on a cash basis, stand ready 
to furnish whatever equipment Mr. 
Hovey needs to refurnish the plant. 

The concern’s file of samples, sample 
books, and catalogs was destroyed in 
the fire, and it is handicapped in the 
ordering of new equipment. Mr. Hovey 


_will appreciate it if printing-supply 


houses will send him their catalogs and 
latest advertising material at the earli- 
est possible moment. 











They Help the Printer 


Constructive endeavors to popularize 
offset printing are being made by the 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company in the 
form of a series of advertisements, 
nearly fifty of these advertisements 
having appeared to date. As advertis- 
ing of this nature benefits the offset 
printer directly, and only indirectly 
helps the Harris-Seybold-Potter Com- 
pany, its use should be thoroughly ap- 
preciated by the printer who is now 
operating in the offset field. 





Given Diamond Ring 

Frank Hatton, the superintendent of 
the Street & Smith Corporation, New 
York city, one of the largest publish- 
ers in the country, was recently pre- 
sented with a diamond ring expressing 
the regard of the mechanical execu- 
tives of the concern. Mr. Hatton has 
served the corporation for the past fif- 
teen years with distinguished ability. 





MacDonnold With Procter 


Linn MacDonnold, a specialist in di- 
rect-mail advertising, is now associated 
with the Procter & Collier Advertising 
Agency, Cincinnati. Mr. MacDonnold’s 
time will be spent in the servicing of 
direct-mail advertising accounts. 





Use Cornstalk Newsprint 


Recently two newspapers have run 
editions on cornstalk paper, these be- 
ing the Huron (S. D.) Huronite, for 
its issue of January 10, and the New- 
castle (Ind.) Courier, for the second 
section of its issue of January 8. 


“=~ 
A Unique Christmas Card 


One of the largest and most distinc- 
tive Christmas greetings seen this sea- 
son was distributed by Milton J. Blair 
and his family, of Geneva, Illinois. It 
consists of a full-size reproduction of 
the first page of the Geneva Republi- 
can, depicting with blithesome items 
and illustrations the doings of the nine 
Blairs. The page is dominated by an 
11% by 12% inch advertisement in 
the lower right-hand corner, which em- 
ploys as a background for its message 
the facsimiles of the Blairs’ Christmas 
greetings of past years, and features 
this message: “This space is reserved 
for the Blairs, who had intended to in- 
sert their usual holiday announcement, 
but, due to an inability to satisfy the 
censor, will simply wish you a Merry 
Christmas without the customary lit- 
erary and graphic embellishments.” 
The idea behind this distinctive greet- 
ing, and the character of its execution, 
deserve generous commendation. 
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WHAT’S NEW 


THIS MONTH 





MECHANICAL WASHUP FOR the flat- 
bed presses is now made possible with 
patented equipment being produced by 
the Clean-A-Press Machine Company, 
821 Third Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Since three years ago this company 
has been supplying the lithographic in- 
dustry with Clean-A-Press equipment 
for washing up offset presses, and the 
new development means that almost all 
types of large presses can benefit by 
the economies of mechanical washup. 
The flat-bed equipment is permanently 
attached to the press, and consists 
principally of a rubber scraper which 
sweeps the ink from the plate into a 
trough and also dips enough to clean 
itself on the trough edge. Gasoline or 
other loosening fluid is applied to form 
rollers and distributors with an ordi- 
nary squirt-can. The time required for 
washing up a press in this manner is 
said to be about five minutes. 





C. B. NELSON & CoMPANY, 727 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, has just put 
on the market a new cutter known as 
the Cost Cutter, and shown herewith. 
It is stated that in simplicity, compact- 
ness, and performance this machine 
leaves little to be desired. Sideplay has 







The new Nelson cutter, 
which is known as 
the Cost Cutter 























been eliminated; the three trimmers 
are automatically set in uniform cut- 
ting position by the operator; the 
work-holder lock is safe and does its 
work competently, and the sixty-pica 
gage bar is speedily set to accurate 











nonpareil and pica positions. Complete 
details may be secured by addressing 
the company as above. 





THIS FIVE-WHEEL typographic num- 
bering machine, known as model 63, 
has been marketed by the American 
Numbering Machine Company, Atlan- 
tic and Shepherd avenues, Brooklyn, 
New York. It is a companion to model 
64, which has six wheels. The new 





Fac-Simile Impression 


N? 54321 


numbering machine is said to be an 
outstanding value at its price, and is 
expected to serve the interests of the 
many printers who have been strug- 
gling along with obsolete or defective 
numbering machines when their work 
required up-to-date and reliable ma- 
chines. Complete details on the new 
model 63 can be had from the company. 





THE ORTLEB CORPORATION, at 2513 
Baldwin Street, St. Louis, announces 
the marketing of the Ortleb feed-roller 
control, a device which gives slower 
movement of the feed roller and also 









positive position change with each im- 
pression. This control has been devel- 
oped in response to difficulties which 
have arisen in the proper distribution 
of ink, and is considered to be a prac- 
tical solution of the problem. Further 
information may be secured by ad- 
dressing the company as above. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all mat- 
ers relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions 
are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations ; Associated Business Papers, 
ine.; National Editorial Association ; Graphic Arts Association Depart- 
mental of the Associated Advertising ‘Clubs of the World; New York Em- 
jloying Printers’ Association; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s 
Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of 
Commerce ; Chicago Business Papers Association. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Sub- 
scribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their 
renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable 
to The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.—Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to 
send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper 
credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 
Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now 
in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation 
considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to adver- 
tise in. Advertisements to secure insertion in the issue of any month 
should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods are required to satisfy 
the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the 
offers in the advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or 
things advertised must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Bilgrim "Street, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E. C., England. 

Auex. Cowan & SONS (Limited) , 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. COWAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

A. OUDSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 


General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, 
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[WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading ‘Situations Wanted,” 50 
cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents 
per line; minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be 
counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are taken. 
Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of month preceding publication not guaranteed. 
We cannot send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free to classified adver- 
tisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desi 











BOOKS AND SYSTEMS 


WHY WASTE TIME figuring paper stock by old-fashioned methods when 

the Printers’ Paper Cost Finder does it for you quickly, easily, cor- 
rectly? Any number sheets, any ream weight, any price per pound; used 
in 45 states, Canada, Hawaii, Bermuda. Sent on trial. Information free. 
FITCH BROS., Central City, Nebraska. 


“ACHIEVEMENT IN PHOTO-ENGRAVING,” in perfect condition, for 
Wa to highest bidder. R. W. GRAHAM, 1600 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, 


BOOKS AND SYSTEMS for printers and publishers. Complete, illustrated 
catalog free. PORTE PUBLISHING CO., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


JOB PRINTING and roll ticket plant in East; job business started 25 

years ago; all machinery new, all type in cabinets, and everything like 
new; ticket business in operation 15 years and has been persistently ad- 
vertised in leading trade papers; a cash-with-order mail-order business 
from all parts of the U. S.; both lines possible of considerable expansion. 
We do not wish to be bothered by triflers. F 966 








DEALERS WANTED with sales force for the Cameo Embosser; attrac- 

tive proposition. See display advertisement in this issue of THE IN- 
ae Cc. B. NELSON CO., 727 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, . 


WILL BUY A GOING, up-to-date printing plant; man with unusual 
experience in printing and publishing has capital to purchase control 
of going, good-sized printing business; give full particulars. F 971. 








WANTED—Live-wire superintendent in money-making printing plant, 
who will consider financial interest; location: Pennsylvania; business: 
$150,000. F 965. 


AT EL PASO, wonderful climate, plant established 15 years for sale; 
good will and equipment. WATSON CO., INC., El Paso, Texas. 











FOR SALE 


54 YEARS SELLING new and rebuilt machinery and furniture, and new 

printers’ supplies ; largest stock high-grade, efficient or used equipment, 
mostly obtained from liquidations and mergers; Miehle presses in all sizes; 
paper cutters; hand-fed or automatic jobbers; cabinets, stones; bindery 
machinery, etc. Tell us your requirements. We are serving especially cen- 
tral states and those west of the Mississippi. THE WANNER COM- 
PANY, 716 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


3-COLOR ROTARY, one color other side, delivering flat, or rewind at 10,- 
000 per hour; perforator, slitters, sheets up to 21 by 22; press in fine 

condition; floor space, 6 by 18 feet; low price for quick sale. PECKHAM 

MACHINERY COMPANY, 1328 Broadway, New York city. 











FOR SALE—We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary 

presses of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS- 
BROWER COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York city; 166 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


START IN INK BUSINESS in New York; one 12 by 30 mill; one 40- 
gallon mixer, individual motors, etc., all installed; room for additional 
equipment; lease $60 month; chance of lifetime; $1,500 takes it. F 974. 








HARRIS AUTOMATIC printing presses, all models and sizes, single- and 
two-color, rebuilt and guaranteed; prompt delivery, fair prices. KO- 
NECKY BROS., 252 Pennsylvania Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book-sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. 
SMYTH CO., 727 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 





FOR SALE—A real bargain: one Peerless motor-driven numbering ma- 
chine with one or two heads as desired; not over a year old; good as 
new. F 970. 





FOR SALE—1 Miller feeder, complete with Chandler & Price, 10 by 15 
an” in No. 1 condition. McFARLAND & McKNIGHT, Warren, 
io. 


FOR SALE—One copy of the Book of Achievement, new, in original 
mailing case; price $60 and postage. F 967. 


FOR SALE—44-inch Seybold cutting machine. F 978. 




















Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 





QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen. 











e 9 e 
Megill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request . 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our registered Trade Mark is 
on every genuine box. We are 
the pioneer maker 
of Gauge Pins and 
stand back of our 
products. 

















. 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 














Composing Room 


Bindery 





WANTED—Job compositor, on flat rate of $55 to $60, union, for small 

shop doing commercial printing and advertising literature; Seattle, 
Washington; must be able to O. K. and follow work through shop; per- 
manent position with future for a man not afraid of work; state full 
qualifications in first letter; change would not have to be made at once 
as it is replacement of a present employe not thoroughly satisfactory. 
F978. 








Executives 





UNUSUAL NEW YORK OPPORTUNITY—High-grade printing and 

publishing business in New York city offers an artistic printer-execu- 
tive unusual opportunity as production manager; New York experience 
not necessary; references required. F 977, care INLAND PRINTER, 
New York. 





Managers and Superintendents 


WANTED—PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT as assistant to owner of 

complete service printing plant; one who can plan, organize, direct, 
co-ordinate, get things done on time and right; must thoroughly under- 
stand and have had actual experience in presswork and some knowledge 
of composition ; should be able to estimate quality catalog job printing 
and direct-mail advertising ; excellent opportunity for right man; located 
in fine New York State city of 400,000. Write complete details, giving 
age, practical experience, when and where acquired, salary to start, etc. ; 
position to be filled promptly. F 922. 








A LOOSE-LEAF specialty house on the Pacific Coast has an opening for 

a young man 380 to 35 with printing experience, who is willing to 
roll up his sleeves, go to work and become superintendent in charge of 
production; give complete data as to education, experience, age and 
other qualifications in first letter. F 969. 





WANTED—Man about 30 to 40 years of age to manage job-printing 

plant; must have experience as compositor, pressman and salesman; 
willing to take part interest in the business. Write to JOHN O. CLARK, 
Crocker Printing Co., 143 State Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 





Miscellaneous 


LEARN LINOTYPING OR INTERTYPING at home spare-time study; 

steady work $55 a week. The Thaler system of linotype operation, 
together with a complete all-metal Thaler keyboard given with each 
course, makes learning easy and interesting. Write now for details and 
special _ offer. THALER SYSTEM, 22 Legal Bldg., Washing- 
ton, A 








Pressroom 





WANTED—Cylinder pressman with experience on fine catalog and color 

work, experience on two-color Miehle desirable; permanent position 
for right man in best shop in middle western town of 100,000; 48 hours ; 
state experience and salary wanted. F 913. 





Printers’ Mechanic 





PRINTERS’ MECHANIC, acquainted with Miehles, Miller Feeders and 
Kellys; permanent position; excellent opportunity for right man. THE 
TURNER TYPE FOUNDERS CO., 1729 East 22d Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Salesmen 





SALESMEN who call upon the printing trade to sell on commission 

basis our improved spring-tongue gauge pin; a good proposition for 
the yaa salesman. CHAS. L. STILES, 64 Hanford Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 








INSTRUCTION 


MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL—The world’s best and one of the oldest; 

fine intertypes and linotypes, good building and surroundings; prac- 
tical course at the big school, $10 per week; correspondence course, with 
keyboard, $28 ; anyone desirous of increasing speed or taking up linotype 
or intertype operation or mechanism, write for free catalog. MILO BEN- 
NETT’S SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION—Largest linotype school in the country; 
established 20 years; thousands have attended; the fastest, easiest 
method of operating; series of lesson sheets; careful individual instruc- 
tion; favorite school for printers for years; five weeks $100. Inspection 
invited. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 206 East 19th Street, New York; teleph 














BINDERY FOREMAN, good executive and producer, with thorough 
practical experience in all lines of the bookbinding business, familiar 
with folding and other machinery, wants position anywhere. F 979. 












JOB RULER; expert workman, much experience, more than the average 
of energy, tact and intelligence, eager for responsibility and will go 
anywhere. R. J. MECKE, 16938 Grove Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 












Composing Room 








LINOTYPE OPERATOR wants situation; 36 years’ experience on all 

classes work; knows how to print; learned trade before machines; 
wants situation where good printing is done and appreciated, not in a 
blacksmith shop. References, if wanted. F 963. 












FOREMAN, job commercial printer, first-class compositor, stoneman, 
proofreader; run shop systematically ; get production; consider any- 
where; union. F 952. 













COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN of 20 years’ experience seeks position 
in up-to-date plant; handle systematically and get results; go any- 
where; union. F 932. 













POSITION WANTED—Competent man desires position as monotype 
caster man; ten years’ experience; good references. F 850. 













COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN—Practical man of wide experience with 
the better class work; a real producer; open shop. F 960. 













Executives 








POSITION WANTED—Pressroom foreman or plant superintendent; 

proven executive; total of twelve years in last two positions with 
million-dollar concerns; “willing to make smaller connection if necessary; 
production record with unquestionable references from last employers ; 
married; willing to go anywhere. F 964. 














Managers and Superintendents 











A TYPOGRAPHER and printer who knows well makeup, stonework, 

and the production of fine printing; as a composing-room foreman, 
estimator or plant superintendent he is above the average, with mature 
judgment and the knack of getting things done well; puts distinction 
into printed things, lifts them out of the commonplace; middle age; 
twenty years’ executive experience; go anywhere for permanent connec- 
tion as foreman, superintendent, or general shop executive; $100,000 to 
$200,000 and up business. F 903. 


THOROUGHLY SEASONED EXECUTIVE, 38 years of age, available as 

manager or superintendent; have wide experience in the economical 
production of catalogs, booklets, direct-by-mail literature; thorough 
knowledge of estimating and costs; have produced much printing of the 
higher type; can bring to your plant practical knowledge of all printing 
problems and the ability to produce at a profit. F 851. 


PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT—Practical man of very wide experi- 

ence and proven ability on all kinds and classes of work, from the 
cheapest to the highest class of commercial, catalog and fine process color 
work; a loyal and efficient man who can take charge of your plant and 
give you a satisfactory production; good references. F 962. 





































Pressroom 


CYLINDER PRESSROOM FOREMAN—Have had a wide experience on 

all kinds and classes of catalog, commercial, publication and fine 
process colorwork; have good executive ability; foreman past 15 years; 
pda my business thoroughly; good references; at present employed. 


PRESSROOM EXECUTIVE; 15 years’ experience on fine process, half- 
tone and two-color press printing; in charge of large plants in Est; 
employed in publication plant for past seven years. F 968. 























CYLINDER PRESSMAN wishes steady position; 12 years’ experience; 





knowledge of Kelly vertical and platens; Middle West only; union. 
F 950. 











Salesman 








room; would like to hear from type metal concerns who want to develop 
this territory; at liberty after February 15. F 975. 





EQUIPMENT SALESMAN wants to place your line in the Middle West; 
experienced in selling composing-room machinery ; wants to connect 
with reputable manufacturer of anything of merit used in composing 













Gramercy 5733. 











Stereotyper 











PERSONAL 


A GOOD JOB STEREOTYPER is open for position. F 942. 














IS YOUR PLANT UNPROFITABLE? Competent executive with con- 

siderable experience and results solicits confidential requests for cor- 
recting unprofitable printing establishments through personal service 
only. No courses, books, propaganda or other connections. Give full de- 
tails of situation for complimentary opinion. F 943. 









Stoneman 





STONEMAN, competent, reliable, sober, energetic, does work thoroughly; 
Central or South. F 976. 









also compositor and makeup; best references; employed; want change, 





















Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink 
Doyle’s Setswell Compound 





Dissipate Static.. DOYLE ELECTRIC SHEET HEATER.. Prevent Offset 
Conquer Lint.. DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER... Conquer Dirt 


J. E. DOYLE COMPANY 
310 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 






Doyle’s Liquid Reducer 
Doyle’s Fast Dryer 
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Engraving Methods 





633 PLYMOUTH COURT—For permanent occupation or temporary stor- 

age, all or any part of seven floors and basement comprising 75,000 
square feet in a fireproof, sprinklered building with 250 lb. floor load; 
these floors are adequately lighted and are suited for printers or light 
manufacturing; very reasonable rent. ROBERT O. LAW COMPANY, 


Chicago. Harrison 1601. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS at trifling cost with my simple transfer- 
ring and zine etching process; price $1. Particulars,.many specimens 
and testimonials for stamp. THOS. DAY, Windfall, Ind. 


Heaters and Humidizers 








HUMIDIZERS are the coming thing. Ours are also pure air machines. 
Write for circular. Also gas and electric heaters, 10 models, efficient 
and safe. UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre Street, New York. 








A SALES ORGANIZATION, soliciting only to the printing trade, wishes 
to extend its line and will consider any machine or article that will 
be useful to the printer. F 972. 


Lithographers’ Supplies 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 





125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





modern styles; also other 


WANTED TO PURCHASE Miehle presses, 
Dearborn 


modern equipment. THE WANNER COMPANY, 716 S. 
Street, Chicago, III. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 





Air Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for pam- 
phlet entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL.” 


Mounting and Finishing 





FROM MAKING the dies and mounting the sheets to assembling and 
shipping. FREEDMAN CUT-OUTS, INC., 121-125 West 17th Street, 
New York city. 





Numbering Machines 


TYPOGRAPHIC HAND and Special. THE AMERICAN NUMBERING 
MACHINE CoO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Branch: 123 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 








Bookbinding Machinery 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY, 1143 Fulton Street, Chicago. 

BRANCHES: 461 Eighth Avenue, New York city; 531 Atlantic Ave- 
nue, Boston; Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia. Wire stitchers, perforators, 
punching machines, round-corner cutters, tab-cutting machines, num- 
bering machines, embossers, creasing and scoring machines, job backers, 
standing presses. 








Brass Rule 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








Brass Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
Offset Presses 


COLUMBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 
New York city. 








100 Beekman Street, 





Overlay Process for Halftones 





SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. Write for samples, terms. Makes halftones 
print right. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 804 Bartlett Avenue, Mil- 

waukee. 

FREE MANUAL, “How to Make Chalk Overlays.”” A. M. COLLINS 
MFG. CO., 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Paper Cutters 





Bronzing Machines 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





COLUMBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 100 Beekman Street, 


New York city. 





Calendar Pads 


BERGENFIELD CALENDAR COMPANY, Bergenfield, N. J. Most com- 

plete assortment of calendar pads; daily date, monthly, tri-monthly ; 
latest Cooper Black figures, super quality, lowest prices. Write for cata- 
log and price list. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the 
best and cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 











Chalk Relief Overlay 





COLLINS “Oak Leaf’’ chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most 

convenient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free 
manual, “How to Make Chalk Overlays.”” A. M. COLLINS MFG. COM- 
PANY, 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Ceomposing-Room Equipment—Woed and Steel 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
THE WANNER CO., 716 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 








Counting Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





Cylinder Presses 





= TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic 
jobber. 





Die Cutting 





SPECIALISTS in steel rule die cutting. FREEDMAN CUT-OUTS, INC., 
121-125 West 17th Street, New York city. 





Easels for Display Signs 





ORIGINATORS and manufacturers of the ‘“Stand-Ezy” and “‘Sta-Splay.”’ 
FREEDMAN CUT-OUTS, INC., 121-125 West 17th Street, New York 
city. 


EASELS for display signs. STAND PAT EASEL CO., 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 





439 E, Fort 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
. yore ne Chicago, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send 
or catalog. 





Electrotypers’ Supplies 





G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Embossing Composition 


Perforating, Slitting and Scoring Attachments 





THE MYOVER—Perforates, slits and scores while you print; for Kelly 
presses ; satisfaction guaranteed. MYOVER-STRYKER & COMPANY, 
Fredonia, Kansas. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send 
for catalog. 


G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 


Plateless Process Engraving and Embossing 





125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








UGOLAC for engraved and embossed effects without plates or dies. Rais- 

ing machines with motor. Gas oven $165.00, electric oven $195.00. 
Compounds, gloss and dull $2.50 lb.; gold and silver $4.50 lb. Manufac- 
tured by HUGH LACHENBRUCH, 18 Cliff Street, New York. 





Printers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE WANNER CO., 716 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. New, rebuilt and 
used equipment. Materials and Outfits. Send for our Bulletin. 








Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-720 Sherman Street, Chicago ; 

also 514-516 Clark Avenue, St. Louis ; 88-90 S. 13th Street, Pittsburgh ; 
706-708 Baltimoré Avenue, Kansas City ; 274-276 Trinity Avenue, S. W., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 629 South Alabama Street, Indianapolis; 1310 Patterson 
Avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 721-723 Fourth Street, S., Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
1025 W. Fifth Street, Des Moines, Iowa; East and Harrison Streets, 
Springfield, Ohio; 1432 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio; 223 W. Ran- 
som Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. ; 4391-93 Apple Street, Detroit, Mich. ; 911 
Berryhill Street, Nashville, Tenn. 





Printers’ Supplies 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








Printing Material 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








Printing Presses 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, stereo. and 
mat.-making machinery, flat-bed presses. Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 


— TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, 
nits. 








Klymax Feeder 





Punching Machines 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders, 








Rebuilt Printing Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
5% by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 





Roughing Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
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Saw-Trimmers 





EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. Empire No. 9 is the only 
saw-trimmer that will also successfully grind paper-cutter knives. 





Spring Tongue Gauge Pins 


AN INTRODUCTORY OFFER—Six improved spring tongue gauge pins, 
$1.00; twelve for $1.65. Your money back if not satisfied. CHAS. L. 


STILES, Sta. F., Columbus, Ohio. 
Steel Composing-Room Equipment 








February, 1929 








THE REDINGTON 


Counts 


Continuously and Accurately 


F. B. REDINGTON COMPANY 
109 South Sangamon Street Chicago, Ill. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 
Stereotyping Machinery 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 South Paulina Street, 
Chicago, Il]. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 











Tags 





TAGS! Quick delivery, high quality and lowest trade prices. Send us your 
quotations and ask for samples. THE DENNEY TAG COMPANY, 
Inc., West Chester, Pa., the largest exclusive tag manufacturers in 


America. 





Typefounders 





Morocco —Gay Head—Ravenna—Indian Head 
Write for Sample Book of either one or all 
KAMARGO MILLS 


Knowlton Brothers Founded 1808 Watertown, N.Y. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material—the greatest output and most complete selection. 
Kelly presses, Kelly automatic jobbers, Klymax feeder units. Dealers in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send 
to nearest house for latest specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress 
St.; New York, 104-112 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, 13th, corner Cherry 
St.; Baltimore, 109 S. Hanover St. ; Richmond, 11 Governor St.; Atlanta, 
192-96 Central Ave., S. W.; Buffalo, 327 Washington St.; Pittsburgh, 323 
Third Ave.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair Ave., N. E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main 
St.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut Sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe St. ; 
Detroit, 557 W. Larned St.; Des Moines, 313 Court Ave.; Kansas City, 
10th and Wyandotte Sts.; Minneapolis, 421 4th St.; Denver, 1621 Blake 
St.; Los Angeles, 222-26 S. Los Angeles St.; San Francisco, 500 Howard 
St.; Portland, 47 Fourth St.; Spokane, West, 310 First Ave. ; Milwaukee, 
125 Second St. 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 216 East 

45th Street, New York city. General headquarters for all European 
types and Goudy faces. Stocked in Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, San 
Francisco. Agents Baltimore, Richmond. 


NORTHWEST TYPE FOUNDRY, Minneapolis, Minn. Makers of foundry 
type. Write for specimen sheets. 


Wire Stitchers 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Boston wire stitchers. 

















Wood Goeds—Cut Cost Equipment 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 

















... L HERE IS A WESTON PAPER FOR 
ANY USE THAT DESERVES THE BEST. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Byron Weston (sompany 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















The best books are bound in 
E HOLLISTON BOOK CLOTHS 


— there must be a reason 
THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


Norwood, Mass. 
BOSTON NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 














You spend good money for ad- 
ARDBOARD vesting cutouts oF counter me 
andise displays. It is econom: 

eee EASELS to use the Start Pet Easel, with pre 

lock feature which insures it against fall- 

ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary easel encounters. The Stand Pat 
Easel will outlive your display card. Write for samples today. 

STAND PAT EASEL CO., 439 E. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 





THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 
Over 10,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 











TRITON BOND 


=~ Ghe Direct Mail Bond Paper ~~ 


@~ BALANCED—Possesses in due proportion all the 
qualities that make for beauty, serviceability and economy. 





THE WING ALUMINUM 
MAILER “Se 


Let us tell you more about the label 
pasting system of addressing 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS, GREENFIELD, MASS. 











OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY, West Carrollton, Ohio 








BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 
. W. HOU + PRES. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR, MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO ILL. 


CUGic 
HE Ne 











Patented thruout the world 
WITH DOLLARS IN IT FOR THE PRINTER 


Ready to run in five minutes on the light Automatic Press 
No ‘‘makeready’’ as Die and Counter are made simultaneously 
FOR ALL KINDS OF COMMERCIAL WORK 
Particulars on receipt of card or letterhead 
ELLIS ‘‘NEW METHOD”’ EMBOSSING CORP., (Dept.!) 141 W. 36, New York City 
Agents: American Type Founders Company, Everywhere 


bewwcececcacecesecacs 











Grammer Paraffine Process 
for the prevention of offset in printing 


ACME GEAR CO., Inc. 
701 Wood Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














PRESSES for Lithographers, Printers, 
Tell us your requirements Folding Box Manufacturers, 


WE HAVE THE PRESS and Newspaper Publishers. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 
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C.. in themselves are not mod- 


ern, but the brilliance of BRAZILIAN 
BRIGHT is made-to-order for modern 
art treatments. Let the samples SUg~ 


gested below charge your imagination 

with new and dynamic conceptions of 

modern printing. Coloxs: Tropical Brazilian 
Green, Santos Blue, Portuguese Red, Brisht 
Amazon Orange, Emblem Yellow, pea ce sont aa 
Pontif Purple, Cerise, Black. Carried AND BOX WEIGHTS 
in two sizes and four weights. Your 


request brings swateh and sample sheets. 


PA PDER S. Desplaines St. 
Bradner Smith & Co. {mercuants)’ Chicase. Hlinois 
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Living Up toa Name 


T IS a responsibility to manufacture year after year a 

paper having so great a reputation as has Buckeye 
Cover. In every printing house of America and in every 
advertising office it commands the confidence that can 
come only from long and satisfactory experience. 

In this company, now entering upon its 82nd year of 
fair and even generous dealing, we feel keenly the respon- 
sibility imposed upon us by the confidence of thousands 
of friends in the printing and advertising industries. 

This is one of the reasons why any variation whatso- 
ever in the character of Buckeye Cover must be an im- 
provement. All who buy Buckeye Cover must get a 
paper as good as they expect—better when we can find 
means of improvement. 

In our manufacture and trading we endeavor to apply 
the same policy to our newer products— Buckeye Text, 
Beckett Cover, Beckett Text and Beckett Offset. We do 
not know and will not learn any other method of doing 
business. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Good “Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
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@nos GRAWoy, 


GINRAMAITAW 


SUGGEST 


WATERMARKED 


TO YOOR CLIENTS 


When you're called in on a job 
that is to be printed on a bond 
sheet, suggest Howard Bond, the 
Nation’s Business Paper. You'll 
be dollars ahead. 


Howard Bond does not curl. It 
is uniform in weight, texture and 
quality. Maximum printing im- 
pressions are secured with mini- 
mum delays, Howard Bond’s 
smooth, uniform surface makes 
it easy to turn out GOOD 
PRINTING all of the time. 


Howard Bond is made in thirteen 
colors and white. Four finishes. 
Four weights. All standard sizes. 
It is stocked by leading Paper 
Merchants the country over. 
There is one near you. 


Ask us to send you a copy of the 
latest Howard Bond Portfolio of 
3-color Letterheads. We'll also 
send you the name of our 
nearest Distributor. Write on 
your business stationery. 


Compare It-Jear lest It- and You Will Specify It! 


¢\) THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY ((2 


Vir 


N= 


URBANA, OHIO rw 
- Western Sales Office: 


Otis Building 
var % 10 So. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Eastern Sales Office: rr 
Court Square Building 

No. 2 Lafayette Street ; #£ 

NEW YORK =e 

















=— (fr 


NATION’ S BUSINESs 
THE PAPER SY) 
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MOLLOY MADE COVERS 
ARE °*AIR=MINDED®’? 


Business is becoming ‘‘air-minded’’ 
—thinking in terms of tomorrow— 
and Business appreciates the value of 
immediate attention for any message 
of more than usual importance. 

So much, for example, hinges upon 
a thorough knowledge of airplane 
motors! The manufacturers of Wright 
Cyclone Engines have used Molloy 
Made Covers to make certain that 
their Instruction Book will not be 
overlooked or mislaid; it will not be 
confused with miscellaneous book- 
lets, nor fall apart before its mission 
is accomplished. 

Your customer’s catalog, sales 
manual, or advertising portfolio can 
be endowed with the same advan- 
tages. Molloy Made Covers may be of 
artificial leather, Mocotan, or hot-die 
embossed paper, designed for his 
especial purpose. 


WRITE TO US 


owe 
™ os 


<See sa 


DY. MOLLOY COMPANY 


on at 
ren) New York Office: 300 Madison Avenue 


Ree 
* Siete t 
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* USE BETTER PAPERS - 








First Aid to Success: f We are doing business in an 

age when lack of distinction 
means extinction. You will find in Success Bond a sheet whose pressroom per- 
formance is excellent. For those who must count their pennies while fighting for 


their place in the sun, the use of Success Bond is a discreet choice. For the new 
business, it forecasts success. For the established institution, it demonstrates it. 


- 


uccess Bon 


ef Use envelopes to match your stationery ¥0 


DISTRIBUTORS 





BALTIMORE, MD... occcccciiccesns J. Francis Hock & Co. 
BOISE, IDAHO Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Stone & Andrew Co. 

Marquette Paper Co. 

DALLAS: TEEAS i cc ccccccices E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
DES MOINES, IOWA Seaman Paper Co. 
FRESNO, CALIF Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. ... 2.5.56 E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
JACKSON, TENN Martins-Currie Paper Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Miller Paper Co., Inc. 

The E. A. Bouer Co. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

.. Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
Atlantic Paper Co. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Stone & Andrew Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ 
PORTLAND, ORE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF 
ST. PAUL, MINN 
SALEM, ORE 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 
SAN JOSE, CALIF 


Seaman Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIF 
SANTA ROSA, CALIF 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS ..Stone & Andrew Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO Springfield Paper Co. 
TACOMA, WASH...... .Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
VAMP As PEA ces cccceccsiccucess E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA H. A. Whiteman & Co. 


Minneapolis Paper Co. 

Seaman Paper Co. 

H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 

Stone & Andrew Co. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA......... .E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
NEW YORK CITY H. P. Andrews Paper Co 
NEW YORK CITY........ A. W. Pohlman Paper Co., Ine. 


“ Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test” 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


‘Neenah, Wisconsin 


Check the (VY ames 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 


GLACIER BoND 
STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
RESOLUTE LEDGER 
PRESTIGE LEDGER 


OLp CouncIL TREE Bonp 
Success Bonp 
CHIEFTAIN BonD 
NEENAH BOND 
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that move the merchandise 


Borx-arr process covers will do 
for your book or catalog just what 
they have done for E. L. Rice and Co., 
wholesale jewelers. 


The attractive brown and gold covers 

of the Rice catalog literally lift it out 

DEMAND of competition — make it the first 
Bu rkA rt jewelry catalog the jeweler picks up 


PROCESSED when there’s jewelry to order. 


aaa Not only will Burk-Art process 
covers raise your catalog above the 
crowd—but will keep it there. For 
the beauty and the attention-value of 
Burk-Art covers remain unimpaired 
throughout the life of the book. 





Write us for suggestions on 
your book or catalog covers. 


The Burkhardt Company, Inc. ‘sc:1 Detroit, Mich. 
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BAAR Gees ccsicdeicerccccccccs 


Baltimore, Md.. . 
Birmingham, Ala. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


sin Aoeuictlaonensicne Sloan Paper Company 


e H. A. Lengnick 
..... Sloan Paper Company 
Messinger Paper Company 
.. Swigart Paper Company 





Cleveland, Ohio. 


..Milleraft Paper Company 





Columbia, S. C 


Epes-Fitzgerald Pa. Co. 





Columbus, Ohio .......... 


Detroit, Mich. ... 


BUVIMTONES, TH, «ca. .sccscasceccqccessese 


Jacksonville, Fla.. 
Louisville, Ky 
Miami, Fla.. .. 


Scioto Paper Company 
. The Paper House of Michigan 
seeseeeee- Indiana Paper Company 





.. Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
Southeastern Paper Co. 
....._ Knight Bros. Paper Co. 





Milwaukee, Wis.. .................. ... 


Minneapolis, Minn 


.-.. «+..Allman-Christiansen Pa. Co. 


Swartwood-Nelson Pa. Co. 
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Naw You, Nj. Y.......0:000:.... 
New York, N. Y.......... 
New York, N. Y.... .. 
New York, N. Y.......... é 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa : 
Portland, Oregon....... 
Richmond, Va............. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo.......... 
St. Paul, Minn...... 
Tampa, Fia.............. 
Toledo, Ohio..... 
Topeka, Kansas ..... ; 
Coast Paper Company 


Harlem Card & Paper Co. 
..Bishop Paper Co., Inc. 
Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. 
R. C. Kastner Paper Co. 
ccssse Allan & Gray, Ine. 
....Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
....Epes Fitzgerald Pa. Co. 
Bonestell & Company 
Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
Baker Paper Company 

...._ Inter-City Paper Co. 
Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
Millcraft Paper Co. 


Central-Topeka Paper Co. 





PARSONS’ 
> 


The Golden Mean 


of Business Papers 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE - MASSACHUSETTS 
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Stretchers 


Bright hues that 
make modest budgets 
more effective 


N inviting tint of paper stock is worth while to know the latest. 


equal to = extra vlan for color Call in your paper merchant, and 
—that’s something the wise advertiser : ‘ 
show him your idea. The chances 


should know. are that Seaman has something that is 
There’s a Seaman stock that can make _ both beautiful and advantageous in 


the sky a little bluer, price — and will supply 
another that actually SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY you, without charge, a 


ives style to a picture Newvork “S00 rit Avenue hand d h 
5 y P u ST. PAUL 1507 Pioneer Bade. andsome ummy t at 


of a Paris gown. Paper MILW AUREE Ist Wisconsin Nat: Bank Bide: will add materially to 

has fashions, just like _ bes'woines 425 Grand Ave. the effect of your fin- 
19 PHILADELPHIA 815 Atlantic Building . e 

type and artwork,and it’s — st.vouts 1006 Clark Avenue ished job. 


SEAMAN @ PAPERS 
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A Slight Spill, But. 


these’ Wide World Photos 


cAmple stocks of News, Sulphite Bonds, 
Enamels and Ledgers on hand at present 


SABIN ROBBIN 
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d.. Still the Prince 
e And SO it 1S 


with the finest of printing papers 


Pia 


YAPER COMPANY 












Good sort, the Prince, to whom an 
Empire bows. Chock-full of grit, 
likes a joke, and takes his punish- 
ment like a man. He may ‘come a 
cropper’ at any jump, and give the 
world a thrill . . . . but he’s still a 
Prince: more admired, respected, 
appreciated for these courageous 
qualities. 


In some ways the hazards of a pop- 
ular Prince remind one of the sport- 
ing chances that the great paper mills 
take in their efforts to produce an 
order as specified and on time! 


Something happens. Like the horse- 
man Prince they ‘come a cropper’ 
—and must accept their losses with 
a grin! 

The thirdhand sets a slitter a frac- 
tion off size. The beaterman mixes 
his colors uniform enough, but a 
scant shade too light, too dark. The 
machine tender lets the weight run 


Stock carried in: 








a trifle over or under the demanded 
poundage. Maybe only twenty reams; 
just as apt to be twenty tons—and 
it has to be sold as a mill-job lot! 


Good paper! A chance for printers to 


roll up profits! 


That is why SABIN ROBBINS, for 
forty-five years national distributors 
of paper mill jobs, is able to sell you 
GOOD PAPERS at 30 to 50% under 
the market price! 


“ “ x 


MAKE THIS TEST! 


Telephone the nearest SABIN 
ROBBINS division at our expense. 
REVERSE THE CHARGES! We 
assure you the same prompt, courte- 
ous, careful attention that is making 
SABIN ROBBINS’ mill-jobs of 
paper a source of EXTRA PROFIT 
to thousands of other printers from 
coast to coast. 





THE SABIN ROBBINS PAPER CO., CINCINNATI 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1884) 





NW It 
will pay youl 
... The regular weekly 
mailings of samples of 
SABIN ROBBINS’ 
paper-mills jobs bring 
EXTRA PROFIT to 
thousands of printers. 
If you are not getting 
them it will pay you to 
write now. No obligation. 





Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis and Los Angeles Divisions 
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BODLELS 


. 




















"A Fine Booke++Beautiful Paper— 


hese words are bound to come—and come unsolicited and emphatically 
if Bodleian is used. Bodleian is a fine rag paper made with a formation 


like the hand made papers of old, and is made particularly for books, 


booklets and folders where paper must carry the conviction of quality—but where the 


use of a higher priced paper would be a conspicuous waste. 


Bodleian is surely a paper of refinement, a paper of distinguished carriage. 
It is sized for offset and also for writing, and is used extensively for stationery. There 
are five distinctive colors—Ivory, Buff, Peach, Blue and Green—each conservative in 


tone value, and the White is dignity itself. Bodleian is most moderately priced for a 


paper of such superlative worth. 


Sample book and printed specimens will be sent on request. 


READING PAPER MILLS—Makers of Quality Papers since 1866—READING, PA. 


READING~PAPERS 


LOUVAIN BOOK, LOUVAIN COVER, LAURENTIAN DECKLE EDGE BOOK, KINKORA 
TEXT AND COVER, WAVERLY VELLUM AND BODLEIAN DECKLE EDGE BOOK 
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C risp ds a 


New Treasury Certificate 


OND paper got its name from the 
superbly rich stock on which 
bonds were originally transcribed. 
“Crisp asa new Treasury Certificate” 
aptly described the strong, crackly, 
beautifully surfaced paper—made from 
selected new rags, and created by 
workmen who were also craftsmen. 
Nowadays there are as many grades 
of bond paper as there are of motor 
cars. So-called rag bonds are some- 
times made of rags that have grown 
old and decrepit in service. 
One bond paper, however, has held 
fast to the old traditions. Old Hamp- 
shire Bond is still 100% rag—rags 


that have never been used—rags whose 
fibres have never fought a losing battle 
with laundry bleaches. 

Old Hampshire Bond is still made 
by craftsmen who work slowly, to 
achieve perfection, and who regard 
their creations as the true artist re- 
gards his finished canvas. 

For business stationery, documents 
and direct mailings that must be too 
good to be tossed aside unread—there 
is no substitute for Old Hampshire 
Bond. 

White—and twelve delightful tints. 
Known to your customers through a 
quarter-century of advertising. 


Old ampshire Pion 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY ~ SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
Also Makers of Old Hampshire Social Stationery 
‘“‘The Aristocrat of the Writing Table’’ 
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ANNOUNCING 


New and Unusual 
CHRISTMAS GREETING 
CARD LINE for 1929 


LL the leading processes, styles and sizes of 
Personal Greeting Cards are included. A 
fine range of colorful designs created by 

our own staff of artists. We have been producing 
Christmas cards for a quarter of a century and have 
created this line particularly for the printing and 
engraving trades . . . Excellent profits can be made 
. .. We will be pleased to send samples on request. 











JULIUS POLLAK & SONS, Inc. a a 194-200 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK 














KERATO|_ 


sGUARANTEED 


US PATENT OFFICE 


REG 
“THE WIDELESS LEATHER™ 


for 


Books 


HE BINDINGS you select reflect your knowledge and It comes in any length, color, weight or grain; it cuts 


judgment of material. If they stand up under constant 
and hard usage and retain their beauty and shape, they are 
a mighty big advertising factor in your favor. 


Trust your finest jobs to Keratol, “‘the hideless leather,” 
for beauty and leather-like appearance. It can not be sur- 
passed for durability, it is on par with animal leather for 
“stand up ability,” it knows no superior, and it costs much 
less than animal leather. 


without waste; it works up easily; it is not affected by 
water or acid; and it is by far the most economical and dur- 
able binding material yet discovered. 


Your bookbinder will know just how to use it and where 
to get it conveniently. Specify Genuine Keratol on your next 
binding job, and meantime—do you want a sample? 

191 Tyler Street 


The Keratol Company newark, New Jersey 
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“Make it light” 


the plea of the man 
who carries the book 


HE salesman who is to carry the sales manual, 
the data book, or the catalog is seldom the 
man who places the order for printing it. 

Yet he is undoubtedly interested. It is he who 
will praise the book most heartily, or condemn 
it with equal fervor. 

The book will be his constant companion on a 
thousand miles of travel, in half a thousand 
interviews, for at least a dozen months of weather 
too cold, too hot, too dusty, or too wet. 

He has too much to carry. His samples, his ad- 
vertising literature, his order books—all add their 
weight to the sales manual. His plea is “Make 
it light!” 

The weight of many a sales manual has been 








cut in half by the use of Warren’s Thintext, a 
paper so light and compact that a sheet 25 x 38 
inches weighs less than an ounce, and a book one 
inch thick contains 1184 pages. 

This is the kind of book that your salesmen 
are going to like. They will be quick to express 
their approval of its light weight and compactness. 

From the standpoint of printing results, 
Warren’s Thintext is strong, takes an excellent 
impression of type and engravings, and is practi- 
cally opaque. 

We publish a booklet describing it, and should 
be glad to send you a copy. It shows how service- 
able Warren’s Thintext can be when used for a 
number of printed items. 








When a book must be car- 
tied in salesmen’s pockets, 
it should be printed on 
Warren's Thintext so that 
it may not be too bulky. 


Ss. De 


A Thintext broadside 25 x 38 
can be sent 3rd class with a 
letter written ona 13-lb. bond 
paper in a 16-lb. bond pa- 
per envelope for 12 cents. 


WARREN COMPANY, 


Io! 


The fact that Warren's Thin- 
text folds to an incredibly 
small space makes it just 
the stock on which to print 
enclosures for small packages. 


MILK 


Steer, Bostox, 


Light and compact books 
printed on Warren's Thin- 
text are easy to handle and 
can be kept in a convenient 
drawer or on the desk. 


MASS. 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
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NNOUNCEMENT 


- To 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND OFFSET PRINTERS, 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND TYPOGRAPHIC PRINTERS, 
TIN DECORATORS, LABEL PRINTERS, 

NAME PLATE MAKERS AND 
ELECTROTYPERS 


Introducing 
HUEBNER ECONOGROUP 
PHOTO COMPOSER 


A Scientific Precision Shop Tool for small or large plants 
The only Photo Composer protected by 


patents sustained in U. S. Courts 


= 


The Lowest Priced Photo Composer and 
Plate Maker on the “Market 


( = 
* ‘= making economically grouped or repeated offset 


plates, copper plates, zinc etchings, also negatives on glass 


or film. 
For making group subject original plates from which 


maximum size electrotypes are made for large type presses. 


For producing complete press plates for small Typo- 
graphic, Vertical, Horizontal or Rotary Presses. 


Eliminates waste and time-consuming operations. 


Cut your production costs and compensate yourself! 
We provide practical processes and formulas adapted for your particular work. 
Write for complete information to 


HUEBNER-BLEISTEIN PATENTS COMPANY 


344 VULCAN STREET 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK, U.S.A. é 
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A free facsimile 
engraving of 
William Caslon, 
originator of the 
famous type face, 
printed in two 
colors and suit- 
able for framing 
sent on request. 


ees —=— 


Stamp of a Name 


that gives an article easily recognized value © 


y, 
<n 


| ie 23 years the Munising Paper Mills has been 
celebrated as one of the most strategically located 
and lowest cost producing plants in the world. 


Caslon Bond brings to the popular priced bond field a 
watermarked standardization, a uniformity that only 
laboratory control can give. It offers something here- 
tofore found only in bonds 2 to 4 centsa pound higher. 
Twelve colors, regular weights and sizes. 


Look back and see what standardized, known quality 
did foradvertisers’and printers’ pocketbooksa few years 
back! The same opportunity is open for Caslon Bond 
—that’s why we urge you to write for test sheets and 


a free copy of ‘‘ Hidden Gold in the Bond Field.” 





m The free new book, ‘Hidden 
@ Gold in the Bond Field’’ gives 
the ‘‘How’’ and ‘‘Why”’ of Cas- 
lon Bond’s popularity. A copy 
will be sent to you on request. 

















THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY ~ MUNISING, MICHIGAN 
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“The” Raised Printing Process 


A COMBINATION HARD TO BEAT 
mae Hmbossography = 


Our patented process, positively the only method of producing raised printing effects that are Hard, Flexible and Permanent; and 


The Embossographer 


An automatic machine for producing raised printing effects, that automatically receives stock from the printing press, applies 
the powder, dusts off the excess and delivers to the heater or Embossing Machine or may be fed by hand 





Embossing and Engraving Com- 
Our Latest Product pounds... .. $2.50 per pound 


7 THE LITTLE GIANT” Gold, Silver, etc., in every variety. Write 


will take sheet up to 9x 12. Gas or elec- for prices and further information. 
tric heat. Complete with all appurtenances The E mbossograph 
$100.00 Process Company, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1915 
; ‘ Patented Processes & Machines for Producing Raised Printing 
Discount for Cash, or Suitable Terms The Camel Back Gum and Vamish Drier 
251 William Street New York, N. Y. 
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CHRISTMAS PERSONAL GREETING CARDS 
for the ENGRAVER AND PRINTER 


S ACTUAL PUBLISHERS, we have designed and prepared a line of Christ- 
mas Personal Greeting Cards for 1929 at attractive prices. The marvelous 
growth of Personal Greeting Cards affords you a wonderful opportunity to 
enter this field. Our line consists of over 1,000 new numbers covering a wide 
range both in DESIGNS AND PRICES. 


Wood Cut Effects  Heliogravures ¢ Photochromes @ Oilochromes 
Aquarell Prints « Hand-Colored Cards  Parchments  Steel-Die Cards 
Genuine Dry-Point Etchings * + Offset Lithographed Cards, Etc. 


Included are many designs published in our own plants abroad. We cater to the 
finest trade in this country, so you will be assured of a line unsurpassed in variety 
and distinctive in design. Write us and we will have our representative call upon you. 


QUALITY ART NOVELTY COMPANY, Inc. 
PERFECTION ART CO., Inc. NEWMAN PUBLISHING CORP. 


18-22 West Eighteenth Street, New York City 
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Paper Often Speaks Louder Than Words 


HERE’S a message that the average letterhead 
carries that speaks louder by far than the words 
that are represented by cold type. It’s the message 
that PAPER carries to the eye and to the thumb! 
Let your eye and thumb gauge a sample of Adiron- 
dack Bond and you’ll know what we mean. It’s crisp. 
It’s clean-cut. It’s smooth. It looks right. It feels right. 
It IS right. 


Adirondack Bond is tub sized. That means that it 
is specially surfaced to take ink better and to prevent 
it from “roughing up” under the eraser. 

It’s made by the world’s largest manufacturers of 
paper from Adirondack Spruce IN the Adirondacks, 
with the help of the clear, sparkling waters from moun- 
tain lakes and streams. 

Write for samples—in eight colors and white. 


Adirondack 


Bond 


(Tub Sized) 


Another Certified Product of 


Stock Adirondack Bond 
NOW 


Its good printing and folding 
qualities — its wide range of 
usefulness — make it a paper 
for which there is an every- 
day demand, It’s a paper that 
is worthy of your considera- 
tion when you make a recom- 
di to your cust 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


Main Sales Office: 100 E. 42nd St., New York,N.Y. Branch Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Philadelphia 


Albany, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Los Angeles, “~~ 


ew York, 


W. H. Smith Paper Corporation .. . 
The Barton Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
John Carter & Company, Inc. 
Whiting & Cook, Inc. .. . 
John Carter & Company, Inc. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 

& Paul Paper Company 


—~ PEO DS Se 


« New York, N. Y- 
New York, N. Y- 
New York, N. Y- 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Seattle, Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Washington, D. C. 


R. C. Kastner Paper Company . . .- 

The Seymour Company .. +++ eee eee 

Walker-Goulard-Plehn Co., Inc. 

Atlantic Paper Company 

Paper Mills Agency . ~ «+ 
haughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 

The Barton Duer & Koch Paper Co. 


Envelopes of Adirondack Bond are made and cuppited by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 
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cAchteving Success —— 


Let Typothetae 
help you to more 
effective 


Production 
Marketing 
Financing 
and 
Personnel 


Mail this coupon Now! 


United Typothetae of America 
173 W. Madison St., Chicago 


VERY PRINTER desires success. But success is elusive; it is achieved 
only by constantly overcoming new obstacles. Whether a business 
be large or small, hurdles of corresponding proportions are ever present. 
To produce a product efficiently, to sell it profitably, to control finances, 
to maintain capable assistants and craftsmen —all are beset, more or 


less, with difficult problems. 


A printer’s ability to surmount these 
hurdles measures his skill in manage- 
ment. But no matter how well he may 
do so, improvement is always possible. 
For that reason the printer can ill 
afford not to take advantage of every 
available aid towards better methods 
of management. 


Printers who are achieving success are 
doing so largely because they are oper- 
ating on the principles of sound man- 
agement advocated by Typothetae, the 
industry’s trade association. Founded 
on the truism that more can be accom- 


effort than by single-handedness, 
Typothetae undertakes to assist each 
member in all phases of his business. 
This is done by means of a complete 
program of services based upon the 
experiences of hundreds of successful 
printers, for there is scarcely any prob- 
lem a printing executive my face that 
has not already been met successfully 
by someone else. 


Thru Typothetae services the employ- 
ing printer may be helped to more 
effective Production, Marketing, 


Please send me without obligation on my part, informa- 
tion on how I can receive help from Typothetae in the 
following departments of my business : 


O Selling 


Production 


plished by cooperation and collective Financing and selection of Personnel. 


O Accounting If you are not now a member of Typothetae, fill out and 
mail this coupon today. Find out how this association can 


be of real service to you in building up profits. 


(1) Selecting and Training Men 


Sign 





Firm 





United Typothetae of America 


Address 173 West Madison Street 





Chicago 


City 
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hese standardized 
quality, 


clean-wiping cloths cost you less 
to use than rags 


* 
x Oakleaf shop towels are the best material there is for 


* 


“wiping down’ presses, and for forms they do a job 
equal to the cleanest rags. They have no buttons or 
hooks to damage type, and no loose threads to catch 
in halftones...and get on the rollers of your presses. 
They come to you clean at the start—and sanitary. They 
are all of uniform size, quality and absorbency... every 
pound will wipe more area, and wipe it better. 

Yet Oakleaf shop towels cost less to use than even 
the most ordinary rags. You can use them over and over 
again, sending them to the laundry each time. They 
are a great economy for any printing firm, and there 
are figures aplenty to prove it. Here is a typical case 


Cost of using Oakleaf shop towels: 


100 pounds at 35 cents per pound cost $ 35.00 
24 washings at $5.00 per 100 pounds 120.00 


Total $155.00 
Equal wiping service of 2,500 pounds of rags: 
2,500 pounds of rags at 10 cents per pound cost $250.00 


$250.00 
155.00 


$ 95.00 saving per 100 pounds with shop towels 


Whether you use 100 pounds a year, or only 10, your savings will 
be in the same proportion. For complete information write direct 
to Oakleaf Mills. 


Ohakleaf Mills 


Division Callaway Mills 
La Grange, Georgia 
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Kills Static 


Automatic device kills static 100%; 
saves 0.5 hour per press per day—elim- 
inates slip-sheeting on 89% of heavy 
forms—press output increased 14.28%. 


Wag can eliminate two troubles with this 
ONE device. Static and offset. Authori- 
ties on pressroom efficiency agree that few 
shops need more high-speed presses. What 
they need is MORE SPEED and more out- 
put from present presses. 

A remarkable automatic device increases 
press speed 14.28%. This is the average 
gain of 1,537 shops using it. Also these 
shops have killed static completely. The 
Craig eliminates slip-sheeting as well as 
static. Direct-mail advertisers are looking 
for the slip-sheeting charge. So it is get- 
ting more difficult to win their business. 

So shops like John P. Smith Printing 
Co., Rochester; Magee Bros., Piqua, O.; 
L. N. Jenkins, Richmond, Va.; University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., produce direct- 
mail printing with the Craig. They get 
that clean, bright appearance advertisers 
want. They run full color; the automatic 
Craig “bakes” the ink by automatic dry- 
ing. So the lustre and brightness is kept. 
Letting a job “set”? evaporates the oil in 
ink. That makes the job dull and dingy. 
It is like an automobile painted by a “‘job” 
painter, compared with a new car. Any- 
body can tell the difference. 

Some of your customers want bright, 
clean-cut impressions run full color. Also 
you want the business of others like them. 
The Craig device will help you. 


Accept 30 Days’ FREE Trial 


You can use it 200 hours—30 days—at 
our risk. This is our offer. There are no 
down payments, no contracts. Just send 
us the coupon. We will send you the 30-day 
test plan. Also some surprising figures on 
press costs with pictures of prominent 
shops you know showing how they use the 
Craig. Send the coupon. 





CRAIG SALES CORP., Dept. I. P. 2 
636 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


Please forward details of your 30-day FREE Trial 
Plan for our consideration. 




















There is only one 


Humidizer 


that is designed wholly for 
THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 


UTILITY HUMIDIZER 
A, water supply; B, drain; C, control; D, light connection 


It does not spray nor sprinkle. 
It does purify the air, stopping coughs and colds. 


Conditions paper, stops stretching, shrinking and off- 
setting, improves rollers, saves ink, saves coal, kills 
static, saves time, reduces profanity, and adds to profits. 
Write for estimates for equipping your plant. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


“They have eliminated static electricity and the paper does not 
change size... get much better register... subject to less colds.” 
— Gridley-Downey Company, Orange, Mass. 

“The Utility Pure Air Humidizer has been very satisfactory. 
Has operated continuously for over a year without interruption 
.. Raises the humidity 20 to 30 degrees ... Have recommended 
it highly to several of our friends.” Champion Coated Paper Co. 


“Your method of supplying moisture to the air is superior to 
a spray system. We place the Humidizer on wheels and move 
to any place where trouble is experienced.” —Technical Trade 
School, Pressmen’s Hlome, Tennessee. 

“With the fan running at 1150 RPM, the machine delivered 
720 cubic feet of air per minute, the equivalent of recirculating 
the air in a room of 10,000 cubic feet four times per hour. At 
the end of two hours there was no sign of dust coming through. 
In 20 minutes the humidity was raised 25%. There is a saving 
of coal for heating, and removal of the cause for many colds and 
throat irritations.”— Engineers’ Report. Copy on application. 


Electric Sheet Heaters, Safety Gas 
Heaters for Printing Presses 


All the popular types, with or without automatic cut- 
offs. Either the safe reflector type or open-flame burners. 
For Vertical, Horizontal and Kelly presses we supply 
two rows of heat when desired. 


All machines patented by Charles H. Cochrane 


UTILITY HEATER CO. 


239 Centre St. (Phone Canal 2989) New York City 
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IN STOCK 


for immediate delivery on Amer- 
ican point body, both KABEL 
and KABEL BOLD. All sizes 
from 6 through 72 point. Prices 


and specimens sent on request. 


KABEL 
BOLD 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION INC. 
216 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


KABEL 


DESIGNED BY 
RUDOLF KOCH 


the outstanding type designer of 
Germany. The Kabel is the most 
modern of the new ‘sans-serifs.. 


Note the beveled endings to the 


finishing strokes, a unique feature. 








PRINTERS azd ADVERTISERS 


Dazzling titles and daring head- 
lines are doubtful elements of 
surprise in catalogs, booklets, in 
sales literature generally. You 
can’t beggar description by more 
description, but you can by using 
the striking background of 
Argonaut Cover. When the very 
cover paper itself is a three- 


toned harmony in color, the 
printer or advertiser using it does 
a surprising amount of good for 
himself and a good amount of 
surprising for the reader. The 
striking sample book, showing 
the nine colors, will be sent on 
request; use your letterhead, 
please, in writing. 


HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Cover Papers, Cardboards, Coated Papers and Specialties 
63 Fiske Avenue, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


ARGONAUT COVER 
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The only 
- Automatic Process Embosser 
complete in one unit 


Produces sharp RELIEF EMBOSSING 
effects in any color or colors desired 
without the use of dies or plates. 


Do-Mork: can be lined up with the 
delivery end of any automatic press 
—printing is done in usual manner 
—sheets or cards drop to Do-MorE 
conveyor, are processed and deliv- 
ered to tray. No extra labor required 


Use Do More Do-More produces 

on 3000 Letterheads or 
Letterheads 6000 cards an hour. 
Business Cards Operates on only 3 
Social Announcements ounces 0 a. 
Menus Comes 4, Ly equipt, 
Programs ready to set up and 
Blotters operate. 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING DEvicEs Co. 
543 HOWARD STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


A. P. D. Sales Co , Inc., 280 Broadway New York City 
A.P.D. Sales Co., Inc., 203 Transportation Bldg. . . . Chicago, III. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET 


ITT cr a 


= AUTOMATIC PRINTING DeEvICEs Co. 
543 Howard Street, San Francisco. 


Gentlemen: Please send us literature on Do- MORE. 


| | es 





ADDRESS 
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HICKOK 
Automatic Ruling 
Machines and Feeders 


The days of real competition are here again. In 
order to compete successfully, your plant must 
be equipped with the most improved machinery. 
Hickok Ruling Machinery has been greatly im- 


proved in the last few years. 


A HICKOK FEEDER will pay for itself in ten 
months. There is a Hickok Feeder made for attach- 
ing to Folding Machines, Perforators, Presses, etc. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 





Slow Speed Assembler 


The assembler belt moves at the same speed, but 
the star wheel is geared down to half-speed, giving 
smoother assembly, eliminating transpositions, causing 
less wear on matrices and star wheel. 

This improvement is applicable to all standard Lino- 
type models. It is made as a complete assembly which 
any machinist or operator can apply in a few minutes. 

Write to the nearest Linotype agency for particulars. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
Brooklyn, New York 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO 2 
Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
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Quality - Name « Service « Fame 
Cline Electric Mfg. Co. furnish Motor and 
Control Equipments for 

Newspaper Publishers Magazine Publishers 


Book Binders Electrotypers 
Job Printers Stereotype Machinery 


Lithographers Composing Machinery 
\e LINE ELECTRIC MFG.Co. 





MAIN OFFICE, CONWAY BUILDING, 111 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
Western Office Eastern Office 
Crocker Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 7 Marbridge Building 


Conde 


ro) Ci 5 
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Improved Laureate Inking System 
Eliminates Double Rolling 


Users of platen presses who often find it 
necessary to resort to double rolling, on heavy 
forms, will appreciate the modern Laureate 
inking system. 

With four composition form rollers, two metal riders, 
and one metal changer, this press will handle any job 
that comes along without double rolling of the form. 
Laureates are frequently used for large display cards 
with solid black backgrounds, and other work with 
large surfaces of solid color, without the slightest dis- 
tribution trouble. 

Of course single rolling doubles production, as com- 
pared with double rolling. Not to mention the big chase 
size — 14x22 =—which often permits running work-and- 


Write for printed matter about the modern Laureate and turn, where a smaller press could handle only one side 
Colt’s Armory Platen Presses at a time. 


THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS Co.,, Inc. 
FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK: Printing Crafts Bldg., 461 Eighth Ave. CHICAGO: Fisher Bldg., 343 South Dearborn St. 
Also Sold by All Branch Offices of the AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. and BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 

















ENTE GRE 
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The Brackett Double Head Stripping Machine 


Brings Bookbinding costs down to an unusually 
low level. The cheapest kind of human labor can 
not compete with it. 

It does the unusual things in bookbinding and 
does many things better and quicker than hand 
labor, no matter how good or how cheap hand 
labor may be obtainable anywhere in the world. 


Edition Binders, Check Book Makers, Blank Book 
Makers, Library Binders and Catalogue Publishers 
should investigate the unusual merits of this machine 
if they are interested in lower costs and greater profits. 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE Co, 
Topeka, Kansas, U. S. A. 








er Shrinks 


MorcGan 


EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCKS 


APPROVED BY 
Nationa Boarp oF Fire 
UNDERWRITERS 


PATENTED OcT. 18TH, 1921 


The | 
Electric Neutralizer 


Easily Installed on Any Press 














Operates from regular electric sup- 
ply line, through transformer which 
we furnish. Equally effective on all 
flat-bed cylinder presses. Will ship 
on fifteen days’ trial. Give press 
equipment, current and voltage. 








They are instantly and easily adjustable to any 
type height, and with a self-locking device 
which holds the adjustment. They save time 
in makeready, and wear on rollers. 


PRICES PER SET 
8x 12 Set of Six....$7.75 12x18 Set of Six. .$ 9.00 
10x 15 Set of Six.... 8.00 14}2x22 Set of Eight 12.00 


J. @ W. JOLLY, Inc. 


Your dealer can supply you; or write direct to 





Holyoke - - Massachusetts 


Canadian Agents: 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 








Morgan Expansion Roller Truck 
Company 


1719 North Cahuenga Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE FASTEST SELLING FOLDERS IN AMERICA 


Because: 


SIMPLICITY= 


Distributed Only by Our Own Branches in 18 Principal Cities 


Free Trial 
Without Obligation 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


hahah hb bh hh ho & 


HAIR-LINE ACCURACY 
NO SPOILAGE 
EASE OF OPERATION 
LOW FIRST COST 
LOW UPKEEP 


nS 
Vvvvvvvvvvv 


615 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Tk f MEO EMBOSSER 


for RAISED LETTER Printing 


has increased production .. . gives uniform 
quality at the Cambridge Press . . . will do 
the same for you . . . read what they iY 


“CONVEY CHRISTMAS CHEER WITH CAMBRIDGE CARDS 


CThe pe Press, Inc. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


“EXQUISITE” GREETING CARDS 
Social, Commercial and Professional Stationery 


TELEPHONE SUPERIOR 5996 
230 WEST HURON STREET 


taney, 


Senuery 3, 2929 


C. B. Nelson & Co. 
727 S. Dearborn Ste, 
Chicego, T1l. 


Gentlemen; 


It will please you to mow that after ronths of intense 
acquaintance vith your "Cameo Snbossers" purchased from you, we 
have the pleasure to rite and tell you of the wonderful results 
and trenendous production effected by your "Cameo Embossers." 


When ~re purchased the first “Cameo” last March, we prome 
ised then, that we would give it a good practical test. Aftor 
testing your "Cameo" on all clesses of work, we found that this 
machine gavo us a tremendous increase in production. Due to the 
perfect control of speeds, the handy powder pans, your new improved 
hester oven, your jogser, and the well constructed drive, ‘hich has 
not given us any trouble since the installetion. “Te wlso get excel- 
lent results on Gold and Silver, which ve never could get from other 
Embossing !'nchines. 


“e now operate six "Cameo Embossers", and will surely puv- 
chase more, as our business is inerensing every month. Ye are hichly 
pleased -rith our purcheses, and by comparison with other "mbossing 
Machines, we recognize the “Cameo” as the very best “nborser ve heve 
ever used. ‘le hnve used nnd tried several other makes, but hrvo dis- 
carded them all, end are now operating "Cameos" exclusively. 


Ye highly recommend the “Cameo” to anyone considering the, 


purchase of en Embossing Yschine. 


With best wishes for a continunnce of your success, ve remrin 


Very truly yours, 


Why Not 
Investigates 
Write for 


C 1 
mee dB. NELSON COMPANY 


Specifications 727 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


BIEB Hs SRB His PSC ORB U5 SHEE 


— with 
apologies to 
Fatima 


ES, the improved low plunger model Roberts Num- 
bering Machines—and the few cents more they cost— 
make a whale of a difference in your profits from the 
first minute that you put them in operation. 

No other machines possess this all-important, low- 
plunger feature which costs you so little more and makes 
such a difference. Specifically, you can start making big- 
ger profits immediately. With Roberts machines you can 
run more quickly with the maximum amount of safety. 
The danger of the plunger tearing the packing of the im- 
pression cylinder is lessened to a minimum for the reason 
that the plunger is but 1/10” over type height, giving the 
greatest clearance and margin of safety plus quickest and 
easiest handling that a typographic numbering machine 
has ever been known to give a numbering job. 

To appreciate this exceptional mechanical superiority 
and Roberts durability in construction you should see a 
“knockdown” diagram of this unusual machine. We will 
be glad to send you one entirely without obligation, if 
you will fill out the coupon below—and we will include 
also a copy of “Printing Profits From Numbering Jobs,” an 
exclusive and exhaustive treatise on numbering by 
Robert F. Salade, “Printing’s Master Technician.” 


Send today! 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


694-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


These anawoved omg Models ~ Model 27 (5 wheels) 
particularly adapted for use on a 

anne pe ne ete preseen $12.00 less 10% 
such as Kelly, Miehle Vertical, Miller 

High-Speed, etc., as well as the usual Model 28 (6 wheels) 
flat-bed and cylinder presses. $14.00 less 10% 


ROBERTS 


lowest 


oo numbering 


machines 














Roberts Numbering Machine Company 

694-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Please send me at once a copy of “Printing Profits From Numbering Jobs’ 
and also your special “‘nine-point” diagram and description of the im- 
proved Roberts Low-Plunger Models. I enclose five cents (stamps or coin) 
to cover the mailing cost. 


’ 


Your Name 
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HIGH 
SPEED 
BRONZING 


The Milwaukee Bronzer 
now being used with 
Miehle Vertical, Miller 
Simplex, Kelly, Miehle 
& Harris Offset Presses. 


Cc. B. HENSCHEL 
MFG. CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 




















— 
Pleger Round-Corner | | for more than 


Turning-In Machines 1, century 


PLEGER MACHINES ! This machine will turn the 
Hinged Paper in the covering material 

Covering Machines 
This machine scores paper on round corners of flex- 
covers and glues them onto 
the back and sides of cata- ; 
fons, covering the shes ible bank pass-book covers 

oducticn from thirty to 
‘jaalier per minute. De- ata speed of 6,000 to PAD DING 


signed for t e better grade 


of catalogs. It will score and 8,000 covers or 24 to 32 
fold paper covers and will 
tip end-sheets to sectio. s. thousand round corners e 


Book Back Gluing 
Machine per day. 
Glues the backs of books 














—— 





after they are t immed and Nothing on earth to 
rubs the glue between the = aa 
sections. equal it. It is in daily use 

Stripping Machine b l Ai b .. 
Tips end-sheets to sections y ea ing an pass- 
and reinforces in one opera- ° ‘ 
sion. Strips the back of tab- book, stationery and diary 
lets or quarterbound books 


up to one inch in thickness. concerns. 


Cloth Cutter and : 
Roll Slitter Increase your business 
Cuts Cloth or Fabrikoid, é 
fast and accurate, in rolls and profits with ai Pleger 
for stripping machines; 
also for cases and loose- 
leaf covers. 








machine. 


_ JOHN J. PLEGER CO. 
Send today for free cir- 
cular describing in detail 504 SHERMAN STREET 


the Pleger machines, also 


specifications and prices CHICAGO 




















You can’t make the best pads unless you use 
the best padding glue. Every pad made with 
R.R.B. Padding Glue remains firm, yet the 
sheets will always come away easily and with 
a clean edge. 

Strong, flexible, free-flowing — these three 
features have made R.R.B. the choice of qual- 
ity printers for more than twenty-five years. 


Obtainable From Your Dealer or Direct From 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


1§ Vandewater Street NEW YORK 























JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


We Carry in Stock: 


48 Lines of Cover Paper re COhe Cover Hou se aad 
12 Lines of Book Paper 


5 Lines of Box Cover 

















219 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE: MAIN 0875 
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HALL’S BOOKBINDING MACHINES 





HALL FOLDING MACHINE 


For rapid and economical work requiring 
accurate register as well as speed. Meeting 
all ordinary and special requirements for 
performance in any bindery in every sort 


of condition. Made in all sizes up to 74 in. BERRY ROUND HOLE CUTTER 


SAFETY TRIMMER 





One publisher was reluctant to 





believe they could trim 80,000 
32-page magazines per day. 
They are trimming as many as 
144,000 copies per day with 
their Safety Trimmers. Send 


for portfolio of testimonials. 


NICCO AUTOMATIC 
DUSTER—HEATER—COOLER 
For Raised ‘Printing 
Produces embossed and en- 
graved effects without the use 
of dies or plates, direct from 


printing press at press speed. 








Can be fed by hand or attached 





REBUILT 
Plant Equipment 
Guaranteed 


for satisfaction and service 
by our skilled and expert 
workmen who know our 
standards and maintain 
them. We have a complete 
line of Folders, Folder 
Feeders and Press Feeders 
of all sizes and makes for 
immediate delivery. 

Expert installation service and care of 


new and rebuilt machinery after sold 
and delivered. 














to all automatic fed presses. 
Write for detailed particulars. 


CHRISTENSEN WIRE STITCHER FEEDER 


For inserting and wire stitching saddle- 
bound booklets, catalogs and publica- 
tions, one or more on automatically at 
one operation, in sizes ranging from 
6 to 39 inches in length, and from 3 to 
18 inches in width. High speed, sim- 


ple adjustments, increased production. 


“HALL SERVICE” 


Service and Supplies 
for All Machines 


A. W. HALL 
COMPANY 


106 West Harrison Street 
Telephones: HARRISON 2193-2194 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Straight savings on round holes 
with this new and better round 
hole cutter. This drill gives 
more service because it extracts 
the shavings from the cutters. 


Write for folder giving full 
iculars. 


HALL BUNDLING PRESS 
Constructed for great pressure. 
Besides being used asa bundler, 
it is capable for smashing gath- 
ered and inserted “spongy” sec- 
tions, pamphlets before trim- 
ming, sections for hard-bound 
booklets, catalogs, etc. This 
labor-saving bundler should be 
in every bindery. 


BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE 


Edition Binders, Check Book Makers, 
Blank Book Makers, Library Binders 
and catalog publishers should investi- 
gate the unusual merits of this machine 
if you are interested in lower costs and 
greater profits, 
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Get Profitable Business 
from Funeral Directors 
—and keep that profit at home! 
Every funeral director in your community 
uses thousands of engraved Acknowledgement 
of Sympathy Cards. You can sell these cards 
from samples and have them shipped immed- 
iately from our huge reserve stock. 
Show the “‘Acme Line”’ and get the order 
These cards sell at moderate prices, yet yield a big prof- 
it to you. This advertisement pinned to your letterhead 
will bring complete sample outfit including prices and 
discounts. Hundreds of Live-wire Printers are doing it ! 


ACME GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 








1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS « Telephone Monroe 6062 











Rotary Gathering Table 


Pay- Roll Savings 
Soon Equal Its Cost 


It has a variable speed —two 
to six revolutions per minute. 


For book sections, single sheets, 
calendar pads and a variety of 
other assembling work. 


One to seven girls can sit or stand 
at their work and accomplish at 
least 50 per cent more work with 
much less fatigue. When not in 
use under power it can be used 
for all classes of hand work. 


The Efficiency Bindery Table Company 


12130 Eggleston Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Two Sizes, Five and Seven Feet 
in Diameter 











VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 








Put your printing press and printing-house 
motor control problems up to Monitor. 
If it can be done with a motor... 


Mon itor does it automatically 


MONITOR CONTROLLER COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 





| 

al | 
Hl 
e \ 
| 


39-41 BARCLAY 5 ST 7040-42 PARK st-NEW YORK 
DESIGNING ENGRAVING 
> ELECTROTYPING © 
WOOD & WAX ENGRAVING 


EMBOSSING & LEATHER GRAINING 
BS PLATES AND ROLLS 





Lists 


nerease sales 
ving counts and prices on 


Mailing 
Bend for FREE 2 os seeing By names of your ee 


tive cusomere-Natonel, State and In 
“QO, —_ ns, Business Concerns, 
eV 




















The New UPER OFFSET PRESS 


HOE ; 
has a normal running 
Size 41x 54 speed of 3,600 an hour 








R. HOE & CO., INC., 504 GRAND ST., NEW YORK J 











TWO TON HEAVY DUTY 


FOUR SPEED FOUR WHEEL 
TRANSMISSION BRAKES (:#stxii2) 

















The Productimeter 


gives the “count” accurately and de- 

pendably. Extra rugged construction 

and reliable mechanism. Large figures. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


DURANT MEG. CO., 653 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











There is only one ENGRAVING 
That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 


MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belleville, Illinois 


Everything for the Engraving Department 





Correct Keyboard | 
Fingering John S. Mii 


A system of fingering the Linotype 
keyboard for the acquirement of 
speed in operating. Also contains 
a few suggestions to the beginner 
as to the handling of the machine. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, IIl. 
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How long have you 


been intending to buy 


Mohr Lino-Saws? 
I 4 


Why not leave the “intentions” 
with Old Man 1928 and make 1929 
a year of action? 




















Order the Mohr Lino-Saws now, 
and when this season rolls around 
next year you'll be mighty happy to 
look back and say, “I’m certainly glad 
we bought those Mohr Lino-Saws 
last year. They saved so much that 
we really got them for nothing. We 














should have stopped our hand-saw- 
ing losses years ago.” 





The Mohr Lino-Saw is attached di- 
rectly to Linotype or Intertype and 
cuts each slug automatically as ejected 
from the typecasting machine. It is 
automatic! The only automatic slug- 
saw made! Write for full details 





and prices. 








HY saw galley after 
galley.... ! A FEW 
SLUGS AT A TIME—ton 
after ton—of slugs BY 


HAND in 1929 when you Mohr Lino-Saw Company 
can saw them automatic- 
ally, at a great saving of 609-613 West Lake Street 


time, as they are cast? Chicago, Illinois 
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Genuine ROGERS 
PAPER KNIFE GRINDER 


___—« {ALL SIZES} 


Built for long, depend- 
able service; grinds per- 
fect edges automatical- 
ly; anyone can operate 
it; complete satisfaction 
guaranteed; tell us the 
length of your knives. 


Samuel C. 
tm Rogers & Co. 
192 Dutton Ave. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rebuilt Printing 
Machinery 


We have a number of Miehles 
and other Cylinder Presses, 
Gordons, Colt’s Presses, and 
Paper Cutters on our floor 
that are thoroughly rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Write for list. 


Address Dept. “B” 
Printers’ Machinery Corp. 


410 South Clinton Street Chicago, IIl. 





REID LINOTYPE 
MAGAZINE RACK 


Costs less, more 
efficient, made 
up for any size, 
standard sizes in 
stock, alliron and 
steel, fire proof, 
saves floor space, 
no possible dam- 
age to magazines. 
Write for descrip- 
tive matter. 
Manufactured 
and Sold by 


William Reid 

& Company 

537 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 





ee 











Patented 





Supreme Brand 


Flexible Tabbing Composition 


Combines 3 ' Insist 
Strength, \ upon 
Flexibility, | SUPREME 
Elasticity, BRAND 
Economy 4$ — 
Re ee jobber 
al & y or order 
Absolutely direct 
Guaranteed from us 


LAYTON ELASTIC GLUE CO. 








703-709 FULTON ST. - CHICAGO 





AMERICAN 
FINISHING CO. 


E. S. De Leon, Proprietor 


Finishers to Lithographers’ 
and Printers’ Trade 


Varnishing, Gumming, Tinning 
Hangers, Open Die Cutting, 
Roughing, Paraffining, Etc. 


Office and factory 
500 South Peoria St., Chicago 


Telephone Haymarket 2446 








REBUILT Machinery 


Latham Power Numbering Machine. 
Latham Multiplex Power Punch. 


Power and Foot Power Round Hole 
Perforators, various sizes and 
manufacture. 


Hickok Automatic Feeder for Ruling 
Machine. 


Write for Particulars and Prices 
NYGREN-DAHLY CoO. 


218-230 N. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











BINDERY 

MACHINERY BARGAINS 

1— Brown Quadruple with U. P. M. Con- 
tinuous Feeder, 42 x 60. 

1— No. 3 Smyth Sewing Machine. 

1— New Model National Book-Sewing Ma- 
chine, 18 inch. 

1— New Model National Book-Sewing Ma- 
chine, 16 inch. 

1—Brackett Stripping Machine, single head. 

1— Rotary Board Cutter with Automatic 
Feeder attached. 

1— Anderson Bundling Press. 


All of the above machines are modern and thor- 
oughly rebuilt and guaranteed to be as good as new. 


GROVE’S GAUGE PINS 
AND GRIPPERS 


for Platen Presses 





No-Slip Gauge Pin 
Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making slipping 
impossible—is quickly attached and no cutting 
nor mutilation of tympan sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 








STOLP-GORE COMPANY 
710-712 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Iil. 


Lowest Price = Strongest = Most Durable 
Pins and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


Jacob R. Grove Co. 
3708 Fulton St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





ULTIFORM DIES 

Richards makes ’em better 

Saw-Trimmers Too — 26 Styles 
From $35.00 to $825.00 


J. A. RICHARDS COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

















2-0 MIEHLE 
AT A BARGAIN 


We own and offer: 
2-O Miehle, 2 revolution 4-roller Cylinder 
Press, bed size 43 x 56. Suitable for finest 
grade of printing work or for eight-column 
newspaper. Has both styles of delivery. 
Low serial number, but thoroughly rebuilt 
and in first-class condition. 

For quick sale . . . $2,500.00 
Reasonable terms to responsible parties. 
For further details write or wire: 


Thomas W. Hall Co., Inc. 
<> 525 West 36th Street 
New York 


Send for current issue of the Hall Broadcaster, 
showing 500 ways to save money 








METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, Monotype, 
Stereotype. Special Mixtures. 








QUALITY FIRST, LAST 
AND ALL THE TIME 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


811-815 Transportation Building, Chicago 
World Building, New York City 
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THE TYPOGRAPHY 
of ADVERTISEMENTS 


By F. J. Trezise 


“This is one of the best books on 
the subject, and I shall include it 
in my list of approved books on 
Advertising. It is well written and 
artistically gotten up. I congratu- 
lateThe Inland Printer on the work.” 

Proressor WALTER Ditt Scotr 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors 
Price $2.35 postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 






































arrival 
at anew price 


ALL-STEEL 
Aeeurate ¢ Durable 


Now in Stock 
at all Supply Houses 


5-wheel 
Model 63 


Guaranteed 
by the largest 
manufacturers 
of typographic 
numbering 
machines in 
the world. 


Also made in 6 wheels Fac-Simile Impression 


(Model “ cada Ne? 5 4 3 2 1 , 


American Numbering Machine Co. 
Main Office: 234 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, IIl., London, Eng., Paris, France 














What Every 
Printer Should 


Know About 
GUMMINGS 


In five minutes you can learn how to 
meet competition on profitable gummed 
paper jobs, and get the reorders too, by 
specifying the gumming best suited to 
your customer’s needs. It’s very easy 
because 


D)ewwiaows 


Gummed Paper 


offers you a choice of four different gum- 
mings—each the best adhesive for cer- 
tain surfaces. 


Dennison’s Non-Blocking is the most satisfac- 
tory all round adhesive for general label pur- 
poses. This gumming provides a quick tack and 
permanent adhesion on most surfaces. It has no 
affinity for moisture so that under heat and ex- 
treme atmospheric conditions padded labels or 
stacked sheets will not stick together. 


Dennison’s Dextrine is a pure, transparent vege- 
table adhesive that gives a quick even tack and 
exceptional results on paper, glass and other 
smooth surfaces. It is non-blocking and can be 
used in almost any climate. 

Dennison’s Fish is the strongest and should be 
specified for use on rough woods and all uneven 
surfaces where extra adhesiveness is required. 
Dennison’s Special provides excellent adhesion 
on many surfaces such as metal where regular 
gummings fail entirely. 

Send for samples of all feur Dennison gummings 
and get your free copy of the Printer’s Service 
Book. Learn how to build a profitable, non-com- 
petitive business in pasters, labels and stickers. 

Dennison’s Gummed Paper 
Tests Best on the Press 


Dennison Mfg. Company, Dept. 37-B, Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me samples of Dennison’s Gummed 
Papers and a Free copy of your Printer’s Service 
Book. Also the name of nearest Dennison jobber. 


Name 
Street Address 


Cite 2 2 
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Modern Equipment 


Representing Leading 
Manufacturers 


Hamilton Steel and Wood 
Composing Room 





Try Our ‘Buyers’ Service 


= “Buy right’ for the present and the future to lower your 
Saws, Proof Presses and Style change depreciation. 
Tools Z ° : : 
Sale ceshatiiadee tone We give information about nearly all makes of equipment 
Press Room Equipment on the market. 
Cutters, Stitchers, Punches, “ 
Perforators and Bindery We analyze your present equipment and arr angement 
and recommend changes to lower your costs. 
Folding Box Machinery 
Special Machinery, Tools Sonying particularly buyers in Illinois and surround- 


and Attachments : ‘ ; ; 
Feinser? Supplies tn Geock ing states. Write for our Rebuilt Mieble List. 








RECOMMENDED EQUIPMENT 


7 


The Wanner Company 
716 So. Dearborn Street 
Chieago, Illinois 











Printers’ Supplies; Printing, Binding, Folding Box Equipment ibis seca’. Cake 











Tracy Cabinet 





























“AMSCO” 
Products 





Combination Lead and Rule Cutter 
and Mitering Machine 


*. d a “s ‘ A _* i 
——— Two in One 


sure Mine mete, 


Through this book—new Envelope Price List No. 30—is 
your clear way to the end of envelope troubles. It’s not only 
a treasure mine of accurate information and suggestion but 
it puts your hand right on the finished goods. 

No awkward waits; no chance for disappointments on even your most 


extraordinary envelope needs. Listed there is virtually every possible 
variation known in commercial envelopes, ready for shipment instanter ! 


The newest 
time and 
labor-saving 
device for the 
Composing 
Room. The 
same machine cuts, shaves and 


20 million constantly in stock; over 700 kinds in- 

cluding staples at job- winning prices and all the 

odd shapes, sizes, colors, weights and paper stocks 

that would be called “special” anywhere but here. 
Open the door to the “mother vein.” Get your free copy of “30” on 
your desk by return of mail. 


CPTI fon cuion 
TeS Cferrysts 


Milwaukee 


Wisconsin 


miters, effecting a great saving 
of time. Should be in every Composing Room. 


Price $45.00 f. o. b. New York 





Manufactured by 
American Steel Chase Co. 
126 Centre Street 
NEW YORK 
Dealers and cAgents Wanted 
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— 
e ART MODERNES 


Find the Proper Colors 


in Fine Papers at 


SWIGART 


Paper Co. » Chicago 


723 South Wells Street 


PRINTING PAPERS 


of “Beauty and Character 


LINWEAVE FINE PAPERS GEORGIAN PAPERS 
Announcements, Weddings, A Line of Distinctive Colored 
with Envelopes to Match. Papers. 


WHITING and PATTERSON READING PAPERS 


Box Coverings and Decorative A Group of Papers of Character 
Papers. and Modern Colors. 


DELLA ROBBIA—The Quality Paper 
that dignifies the Message it Carries. 


























FOR SALE 


1—1/0 two-color Miehle, bed size 43x56, with 
Cross Feeder and Extension Delivery. 

2—5/0 Miehle Specials, bed size 46x68. 

2—5/0 Miehies, 46x65. 

2—4/0 Miehles, 46x62. 

4—2/0 Miehles, 43x56. 

2—No. 1 Miehles, 39x53. 

6—No. 2 Miehles, 35x50. 

3—No. 4 two-roller Miehles, 29x42. 

4—No. 1 Pony Miehles, 26x34. 

2—No. 10 Babcocks. 

1—38 in. Seybold Cutter. 

1—44 in. Oswego Cutter. 

1—44 in. Dexter Cutter. 

2—Cross Feeders for 46x62 press. 


HOOD-FALCO CORP. 


343 8. Dearborn Street 225 Varick Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tel. Harrison 9621 Tel. Walker 1554 








WwIrh 
NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER 
YOU HAVE A REAL ASSET 


Progressive bankers realize the importance of 
having distinctive checks . . . checks that will live 
up to the standing of their banks . . . checks of 
impressive appearance, such as can only result 
from good lithography, on good check paper. 

And when you tell your prospect that La 
Monte Safety Paper is used by the majority of the 
banks in the largest cities of the country ... that 
it is used by the better class banks in hundreds of 
other cities ... that National Safety Paper is ree- 
ognized by bankers as standard . . . then you 
have an argument that will strike home. 

And in the shop, you can’t help but turn out 
a distinctive, well-finished job with National Safety 
Paper. For its smooth, durable surface takes lithog- 
raphy quickly and cleanly. And you need have 
no worry about matching colors ... that’s part of 
our job. 

Suggest National Safety Paper on your next 
check job. You'll find it pleasant and profitable to 
work with ... and you'll be sure to turn out a job 
that will please and hold your customer. George 
La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 
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Hard Foundry Type 


From Linotype Designs— Point Body, Point Set, Standard Line 
GARAMOND SERIES -10 to 36 complete 
NARCISS SERIES—10 to 36 complete 
PABST EXTRA BOLD & ITALIC—Every size made 
GARAMOND BORDERS — Every face and size made 


Get your name on our list so you will get the new 
style sheets that will be issued in the near future 


THE STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 


VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. s 


SUKKAH AKI 


LPISIS-S-LDAS: Si Sz 
LLLDLLDLD-L-S.n 





As aWi 


Saves Time in 
Dividing Sheets 





Quick way to divide stack sheets into five equal 
parts. Made of aluminum. Price 50 cents each. 


SEND YOUR ORDER Instructions for using 
DIRECT BY MAIL with each counter 


W. E. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
307 Fourth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 











5,000 — 25 x 38 Inch Sheets an Hour (3 R. A. folds) is ex- 


pected of ANDERSON HIGH-SPEED FOLDERS 
—_ «+--+ AND THEY GET IT 


Anderson High-Speed ~ | : Unusually Well Built 
Catalog and Circular | Accurate 
Folder : Easy to Set 
Cc. F. ANDERSON & CO., 3225-3231 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO 
Builders of HIGH-SPEED FOLDERS AND BUNDLING PRESSES 





ODD SIZES— Brand New— Electric 
CH e — Made of Highest Grade of 


teel— Guaranteed for Life. 





Poster: without cross bar C. & P. and odd size of 
Outside Inside Each Gordon chases’ [Each 
1714x22% 15 x20% $5.00 8x12 8%x12% $4.00 
18%x22%  16%x20% _—+5.50 10x15 10%4x15% = 4.50 
193%x22% 17%x20% 5.80 12x18 12%x18% 5.80 
Book: with two cross bars 3 picas wide 
Outside Inside Each | Outside Inside Each 
22 x28 19%x25% $15.00 | 28 x39% 25%x375%% $18.00 
26 x33% 23%x31% 17.00 | 29 x40% 26%x3854 18.00 
26 x34% 23%x32% 17.00 | 29 x41% 26%x39% 18.00 
The above chases are of Silver Bright Steel and 
only a few in stock of each 


SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE Co. 


424 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 








ROYLE ' eracHineny | 


Routing Machines 
Bevelers and Lining Bevelers 
Circular Saw Tables 
Jig Saws and Drills 
Type-high Planer 
Trimmer—Micro-Edger 

Dictate Engravers’ Ruling Machines 
matter and Elli pso. graph 


a aa Cutters and Accessories 














JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PATERSON ~NEW JERSEY 

















Wiggins Blank- Scored Cards are sold cut to PRINTERS’ SPECIAL GRADE 

all standard sizes, and ready for printing. SAMPLE ASSORTMENT LOTS 

Patent Lever Binder Cases hold tabs of 15 or 200 Ginda MuskaaorGive « $i 

more cards, and require no binding or stitch- appeals Slarier Giaee 

ing. Each card is removed from the tab in ‘200 Candia kines 0388 

the case with perfect edges. a ryan Binder Cases 
This type of card is preferred by firms and 2,500 Cards, 4 SI - $10 

individuals who insist on the best. Write us is apie inace Cases 

for a sample assortment NOW-—and prove it. 


The John B. Wiggins Co., 1152 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 














Cast 
fon [I MPOSING SURFACES 


Our Surfaces are planed perfectly level and smooth. 
They are braced on the under side by ribs running 
both ways of the plate to prevent sagging. 

We carry many standard sizes in stock and can 
make up special sizes on receipt of order. 


MORGANS & WILCOX MEG. CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 











FOLDRITE ENAMEL 


A Real Folder 


Unexcelled STRENGTH 


and PRINTING qualities 
Ask, for Samples 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
520-526 South Canal Street CHICAGO 
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Will the Easter Season mean 
business for you-the Printer? 


Next to the Holiday Season, Easter is the greatest buying 
season of the year. Furthermore, it ushers in general Spring 
buying. Business houses which cater to the varied demands 
whieh the Easter and the Spring buying seasons create, are 
laying their plans right now to get their share of this business. 
And their plans include Printing. You ean get your share! 


Goes Line Will Help You 


GOES Easter Letterheads, with their timely designs and beautiful colorings—likewise the color- 
ful **All-Year’’ Letterheads... GOES Art Advertising Blotters and Folders which offer almost 
unlimited advertising possibilities ... the Advertising Coupons, etc.! Bring all these ‘‘Printers’ 
Helps”? to the attention of your customers and prospects through the mail, and by personal calls, 
and you will get your share of this profitable business. 


Send Today for Sample Sets 


Equip yourselves and your salesmen. Send today for full sample sets, with suggestions as to where 
and how to sell. Put them to work. Thus will the Easter Season mean money for you. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


35 West Gist Street 33 (4253) 33 Chicago, Illinois 





KVP Bond Prints Easily 


The even textured surface of KVP Bond has 
For letterheads, bills, st an affinity for inks. The clean sheets are free 
purchase orders, office forms and from dust or lint. No fuzzing up the rollers or 
printed we in general—where the clogging up the form when you run KVP Bond. 
‘actor—use 


s the 
KVP Bond and save the difference. 








Make-ready is reduced to a minimum. Inks set 


evenly, dry hard, and do not flake off. 

Made 1n White and Six Colors 

In ee Sizes and KVP Bond lies flat, does not curl, dog-ear or 
eights 

jam in automatic feeders. Printed sheets click 


through the presses at express train speeds. 


KVP Bond takes and makes 
KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO y ® good impression 
Kalamatoo Michigan 4 
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@5he 
Inland Printer’s 


Greatest Value to You 
Is in Its Constant Use 
for Handy Reference e 


FTER you have read over your copy of THE 

INLAND PRINTER you like to have it on file in 

a handy place. To give you greater service 
from everv issue, we have secured an entirely new and 
simplified Binder, pictured above, in which you can 
insert each issue as you receive it for handy reference 
in book-like form—truly a worthwhile idea “book” 
for your organization and yourself. 


This ‘‘Superfinished” cover is the simplest, most dur- 
able Binder you have ever seen. Each issue up to six 
can be inserted in a few seconds, without any punch- 
ing, “spare parts” or other complicated annoyances 
to try your patience. 


Most INLAND Printer readers will swear this cover is 
real leather, hand-tooled like the most interesting 
early armorial bindings—but best of all, it’sa useful and 
distinctive addition to your INLAND PRINTER service. 


Mail the coupon now with $3 for each 
Binder wanted—each holds up to a vol- 
ume, six issues, and is easily re-fillable 
any time you want to change the contents. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 Sherman St., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Send me.........-..-.--.--------------- binders for THE INLAND 


PRINTER, for which I enclose $ 








I sctietentnere 


Local Address.........-.- 





City and State ERO AONE LIED oe 
Postpaid U. S. A. — Foreign Postage, 50 cents extra. 











“Gif You’d Perfect Yourself in the Art of 
Type Display take advantage of this Big 


COMBINATION 


Money-Saving 


OFFER 


J. L. FRAZIER’'S TWO BOOKS ¢ 
“Modern Type Display” 
and “Type Lore” only 





A Liberal Education in Typography 





“Modern Type Display” is the 
practical book supreme on the 
arrangement and display of 
type and the use of rules, or- 
naments and borders. Text and 
illustration instruct in the fun- 
damental principles, a knowl- 
edge of which is essential to 
good typography and makes it 
certain, eliminating doubt and 
experiment. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated, both with 
simple examples, illustrating 
points as developed, and fin- 
ished work replete in sugges- 
tion. “Modern Type Display,” 
_ oye er edition,isthe 
iggest seller of contempor 
ame on typography. tt 
price (alone), $5.25, postpaid. 





3 Lore” relates thestory back 
of i. pular fonts of today, 
knowledge that compositors who 
would advance should possess, 
but here sugar-coated by a prac- 
tical angle running throughout. 
To know how to use Bodoni 
type one must know Bodoni and 
his work; to successfully impart 
the charming Colonial atmos- 

here the typographer must 
at Franklin’s printing. In ad- 
dition “Type Lore” discusses the 
qualities and handling of thevar- 
ious widely used faces as respects 
spacing, appropriateness, sug- 
gestiveness, etc. They are rated 
as to merit, the opinions of quali- 
fied experts being the standard 
of comparison. Regular price 
(alone), $5.00, postpaid. 





QIf you anticipate purchasing one of these practical 
books, get them both for $8.00, postage prepaid. 


Act at once. This offer will be limited 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 
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ULKY... easy working 
B ... opaque! Not just a 
better cover ink but entirely 
different. Have you tried it? 
We will be glad to send 
you samples. Write! Results 
are amazing. 


RIANGLE 
INK 


& COLOR .CO. 
26-30 FRONT STREET 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone: Triangle 3770-71 


Western —— 
Service Office: 13 So. Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 





BARGAINS 


We carry the largest stocks in Job Lots of 
Perfects and Seconds in the World. At all 
times we have bargains in the following lines: 


Folding Enamel—Extra Strong, 
the best of its kind. 

Litho Label. 

Manila — Document. 

Mimeograph. 

Offset Papers. 

Post Card— Coated and uncoated. 

Railroad Board. 

Tough Check. 

Second Sheets. 


As well as miscellaneous Job Lots 
of every kind and description. 


Blanks — Coated one and two 
sides. 

Blotting. 

Bonds— White and Colors. 

Book Papers— Enamel, M. F., S. 
& S. C., Eng. Fin., Eggshell, 
etc., in White and Colors. 

Box Boards. 

Bristols — Index and Satin. 

Card Boards. 

Check Book Cover. 

Cover— Embossing. 


BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE 
423 West Ontario St. Chicago, IIl. 


Two Branch Offices: 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 209 Ninth Street, Phone Grant 103 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. - - - 204 Grand Ave., Phone Grand 2802 





tT ————————— 
BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE 

I 423 W. Ontario St. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Place our name on list to receive your monthly price list 

every month. 
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Show Them This Portfolio of 
Catalog Cover Suggestions 


Oo REQUEST we shall be glad to send you a Portfolio 
of Catalog Cover Suggestions with the name of your 
firm stamped in gold on the cover of the Portfolio. 
There is no charge. Our only stipulation is that you 
tell us frankly whether you are equipped to do high- 
gtade catalog work. 

THE PEERLESS PRocEsS of embossing catalog and 
booklet covers, letterheads, announcements, etc., is of in 
terest only to printers with a high-class clientele, to those 
printers with customers who are willing to pay for dis- 
tinctive embossing on their advertising and sales literature. 

If your work puts you in the above class, then by all 
means you should send for this Portfolio. It will take you 
but a minute to fill out the coupon below and put it in 
an envelope addressed to our nearest office. 


PEERLESS ROLL LEAF CO., Inc. 
345 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Medallion 4220 


Branch Offices 
BOSTON ZS Preniess SS 
120 High Street Wiser SY 
Telephone Liberty 8175 Py \N 


CHICAGO 
440 So. Dearborn Street 
Telephone Wabash 6709 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
88 Chancery Lane 


Distributors 


LOS ANGELES 
Independent Printers 
Supply Co., 

340 E. 3rd St. 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Norman F. Hall Co., 

148 First St. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
The Wilson-Munroe Co., Ltd., 
18-20 Duncan St. 





PEERLESS ROLL LEAF CO., Inc. 
345 West 40th Street, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send us the Portfolio of Catalog Cover Suggestions with our 
name stamped in gold on the cover. We are operating 


Platen Presses. 
is Pee. 


Attention of ... 





TAME ooo cet occa 

















BOOKBINDING 


The entire bookbinding business 


B 
é between two covers 


JOHN J. PLEGER 


The most complete and up-to-date book on bookbinding 
compiled in this generation. It covers both hand and 
machine operation in plain and understandable language. 
Every operation entering into pamphlet binding and the 
binding of books is completely covered. Blank books, 
letterpress books, loose leaf covers, manifold work, 





CHAPTER TITLES 


Foreword 

To Printers 

Binding Definitions 

Paper Operations 
Manifold Work 

Sheet Work 

Forwarding Preliminaries 
Forwarding 

Decoration of Book Edges 


marbling, gilt edging, finishing, and handtooling are 


comprehensively explained and illustrated. Loose Leaf Binders 


Punching 

Finishing 

Hand Tooling 

Stamping and Embossing 
Edge Gilding 

Marbling 

Care of Books 


Some Inconsistencies in 
Bookbinding 


Two hundred and eighty-five illustrations, both haif- 
tones and line drawings, enable the novice to grasp 
the most minute details of the bookbinding art. 


This compilation is a complete revision of the 
first edition of “Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary 
Branches” and embraces the best of ancient and 
modern practices. The author’s vast experience 
is at your command in this book, which is of 
inestimable value to all who are affiliated with 
the bookbinding and printing arts. 


The information contained in this book 
is worth many times its price 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Size 
6x 834°; 
425 pages. 
~~ 
Attractively 
bound in 
cloth; gold 
stamped. 











Price, 
$6.00 
‘Postpaid 














Cooper Black 


Making Possible Designs of Mass 


EIary 


16/17 
q 


a 
cA NEW Book for Pressmen 





Reliable and 


Comprehensive 
The 
TYPE and 


COPY 
omputer 


By S.A. BARTELS 
Formerly Superintendent of 
The Henry O. Shepard Co., 
Chicago, and Instructor at 
Medill School of Journalism 
of Northwestern University 





fr 
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Practical Hints 
on Presswork 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


























% 
62 
$3 
42 
34 
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This book is a compilation of sug- 
gestions for assisting the pressman 
in overcoming many of the problems 
that arise in his everyday work. 


Written in a thoroughly practical 
manner by a practical pressman, it 
fills a long-felt need. 

It is bound with a flexible cover, in 
a convenient size, gold-stamped and 
contains over two hundred pages of 
helpful material for the pressman. 


Price, $3.00 Postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 
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This chart is a reduced size, 
Actual size, 3x 4 inches. 


Pocket Size, 414x 6 inches—64 pages 


Printed on Ledger Paper, Cloth Bound 


Contains 22 Foundry Type Charts 
10 Linotype Charts and 
10 Charts Monotype Sets and Averages 


Also Explanatory Notes, Miscellaneous 
Measurements and Proofreaders’ Marks 


Price .. $1.5 ') Postpaid 
The INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 
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: Numbering 
O a 
= Machine 


SOLD BY ALL BRANCHES 


““Nonpareil’’ 5-Wheel 
a WETTER 
, oan \\- Oo 





Sevarteniy Type Founders Company Ste-Wheel Size, $10 








/DIRECTOPLATE 


Composing 


| PEERLESS RESULTS 


make better A pound of ink in which 
offset press 


plates than 
= " = Peerless 
the old- The Black that makes the ink 


fashioned that **makes”’ the job 


hand trans- 


pee is used, goes farther on paper than 
—~ Morein _ a ee 7 
daily use f ordinary inks. Use it for economy’s 
than all . ° 
he sake—and as business insurance. 
combined. 


DIRECTOPLATE PRODUCTS 


Directoplate Planograph Cameras 


Samples on your request 


Directoplate Color Precision 
Cameras Directoplate Offset Proof Presses 


Directoplate Multiple Negative Directoplate Vacuum Printing 
‘ameras Frames 


Directoplate Corporation Sole Selling Agents 


Ogden Avenue at Lake and Sheldon Streets Bi 
inney ¢ Smith@ 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 41 E.42nd bs NewYork City 

















Sy Wh Cf 
LEXO 


THE ONLY METALLIC RAISING COMPOUNDS (Gold, Silver, 
Copper) that will stand up in the Automatic Dusting Machines. 


Do Beautiful Work © Increase Production @ No Waste 
. Let Us Prove It . 


FLEXO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


35 HOWARD STREET Department I NEW YORK CITY 
Free srcemennges sere. “A SRR Ses anor ema 
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Fake Subscription 
Agents Are 
Operating Again 


Complaints have again reached us that a man 
claiming to be a special agent for THE INLAND 
PRINTER is again operating. He has traveled 
from Wisconsin to New York state, and print- 
ers in the eastern states should be on the lookout 
for him. 

The yearly subscription rate of THE INLAND 
PRINTER is $4.00, two years for $7.00. This 
man has been offering a two years’ subscription 
for $5.00, one year for $3.00, also a clubbing 
offer of $2.50 each for two yearly subscriptions, 
and has made other fictitious offers. He issues a 
cheaply printed sales slip without THE INLAND 
PRINTER name printed on it. 


Regular subscription agents of THE INLAND 
PRINTER carry an authorization card signed by 
the Circulation Manager and Secretary of The 
Inland Printer Company. These authorized 
agents also issue carefully printed receipts which 
have our name on them. 


If an agent calls on you and you are sus- 
picious, do not pay him, but send your check to 
this office, giving us the name of the agent. If 
he is one of our authorized men, proper credit 
will be given to him for the order. 


A large number of printers have been victim- 
ized by such fake agents despite the fact that to 
protect non-subscribers THE INLAND PRINTER 
has spent considerable money to stop such prac- 
tices. Quite naturally this company is not re- 
sponsible for the acts of men who pose as our 
agents but who are not authorized to act as such. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 


The Inland Printer Co.: Please send me THE INLAND 
PRINTER for one year at the regular $4.00 rate for 


12 issues (1 year). 


[-] Check enclosed [_] Send bill 


Individual Title 











Company or firm 


Address 





City. pa ee 





U. S. A. and Possessions $4.00, Canada $4.50, 
Foreign $5.00 








Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED 
TRADES 


Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 


The Art of Spacing 


SAMUEL A. BARTELS 


A treatise on the proper distribution of white 
space in typography. J This book, carefully 
hand set by the author, exemplifies the text. 


Price, $3.00 postpaid 


The Inland Printer Company 


632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 
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POINTS of Superiority 


on the New KRAUSE PAPER CUTTER 


1 Modern all-enclosed design. Therefore safe against acci- 
dents. Whole mechanism kept safe, clean and dustproof. 


2 Clamping system acts automatically. Without adjustment. 
Overstraining due to construction impossible. 








3 Simple operation. Easiest adjustments. 


4 Friction clutch is the best and most ingenious ever pro- 
duced on paper cutters. Impossible for knife to repeat. 


No accidents. Our safety starting device excludes acci- 
dents. 

8 Instantaneous stoppage of knife in any position. 
Automatic forward and backward movement of back 
gauge. 

8 Mechanical or full automatic step advance if desired. 


) Spare parts. Never any waiting — always in stock. 


Cutters are built by the Karl Krause Machine Works, Leipzig, and kept 10 Prices and terms — reasonable. 
in stock in New York in following sizes: 30, 40, 45, 51 and 59 inches 
Six Floors Displaying the Largest Variety of Printers, 


Bookbinders and B | Machinery 





Sole Distributors: 


Hoffmann Type & Engraving Company 


Established Thirty Years Warehouse: 


Offices and Showrooms: 
124 E. 13th St., New York City 


114 E. 13th St., New York City 























_ —<£ Commercial gm 
Sh lata | BRONZEMETALLIC INKS 


“at its best 


INKS FOR 


PRINTING TIN DECORATING 
LITHOGRAPHING DiE STAMPING 
A well designed cover is sales- PLATE PRINTING BANK NOTE 


manship. The binding of the | SPECIALTIES 
book and service on schedule | BRONZE POWDERS VARNISH 
are important considera- | DRYCOLORS 10) =30 29°25 
tions. Do not nullify the sell- NON-OFFSET COMPOUND 

ing value inherent in a well : : 

made product by advertising Sleight Metallic Ink Co. Gaver 


it in a poorly made catalog. FACTORIES 


Philadelphia 
BROCK © ANKIN Chicago, [ll. Montreal, Canada 


INCORPORATED 
BRANCH BRANCH 


Commercial Binders for Thirty -Six Years Vow York Cit Miams Flori 
619 So. La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois Ae NOTR EF Miami Hlorida 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World 
in the Printing and Allied Industries 


ELDON H.GLEASON, Business Manager 


Western Advertising Eastern Advertising 


WILLIAM R. JOYCE C. R. BEERS 
632 Sherman Street INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 1 East 42d Street 


Chicago, Illinois for February, 1929 New York City 
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Acme Greeting Card Co Hall, A. W., Company Peerless Roll Leaf Co 

American Finishing Co. Hall, Thos. W., Co Sey het A. 0. i re a eae 
American Numbering Machine Co I I HDs 6 6.5 6 o:50 eee bce tes scens Pollak, Julius, & Sons 

American Steel Chase Co PROAIOR PORE COGS aio. cok a ccevinee cap Printers’ Machinery Corp. .............0. 156 
American Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. ee 

Anderson, C. F. Henschel, C. B., Mfg. Co 
Angle Steel Stool Co Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co 
Austin Co. Hill-Curtis Co. 


Quality: Ast Novelty Cas ie 8 oksw cesses 142 


Mead: Machinery Cos. ....6:6.i0/6/0 oa ceivinvensces 
Reading Paper Mills 


Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co Holyoke Card & Paper Co 
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Bargain Paper House Horton Manufacturing Co. 
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Beckett Paper Co 
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Rosback, F. P., Co 


Binney & Smith Co Imperial Type Metal Co 
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Chalmers Chemical Co. 
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Miller Printing Machinery Co 
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GARAMOND 
DECORATIVE 


MATERIAL 
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(= LINOTYPE ==>) 
Ot 
Designed by Thomas Maitland 
Cleland for advertising use, the 
new Linotype Garamond Deco- 
rative Material has a sparkling 
freshness uniquely its own. 

It is decidedly different from 
the usual run of printers’ bor- 
ders. Created by a man whose 
decorative-designing genius is 
recognized on two continents, 
this new material enriches ad- 
vertising, by making available 
in Linotype form the delicacy of 
touch associated with specially 
drawn decoration. 

Almost half-a-hundred fasci- 
nating decorative designs com- 
prise the new Garamond series. 
A special folder showing them 
individually as well as in com- 
bination is available on request. 
You can get your copy by writ- 
ing to the nearest branch office. 
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LINOTYPE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


San Francisco Chicago New Orleans 


Toronto 


Representatives in the Principal 
Cities of the World 


Tree Is NARCISS AND GARAMOND BOLD 
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VIRKOTYPE 


HERMOGRAPHIC Compounds can be 
rightly judged only by RESULTS. And 
on this basis, Virkotype Compounds are— 

and always have been—supreme. . 
Other compounds may be bought in a 
similar-looking can at a price lower than 
ye ini VhWWuwe rn, the cost of the Virkotype product, but if 
ee you and your customer want uniformly 
Vi Ke LOFT i P ; perfect raised effects, do not experiment— 
COMPOUND use incomparable Virkotype Compounds. 

Virkotype Compounds are available in Snow- 


% Ib. drift (Transparent, High Gloss), Engravi 


fe g (ull), Seafoam (White), Aluminum (Silver), 
gees _ Copper (Red Gold) and Bronze (Y. he Gold). 


ee Pie Always use Virkotype INKS with 
AS RE RE eg Virkotype COMPOUNDS 
pohar e*Virkuzs Cole. $47 West 23% Se Noy 


fo WOOD, NATHAN & VIRKUS CO., Inc. 
eae —— 112 Charlton Street, New York — 
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DoOuBLE-QUICK 


Automatic 


WIETAL FURNACE 


gpd dirt and dross out of your ingots 

B and out of your composing machines! 
Re-smelt your metal the Double-Quick way. 
The Double-Quick Automatic Metal Fur- 
nace protects metal by minimizing oxida- 
tion. It is simple, economical and speedy. 
By the double use of heat, this furnace reduces gas 
“ie i. | | : consumption, speeds up production, saves valuable 
u ; metal and avoids fumes and smoke. With it, metal 





HH ii” anil | is always thoroughly mixed and ingots 27e uniformly 
a <i ' =e clean, because metal is drawn from bottom of pot. 


More than 1,500 now in use. Write for — 
descriptive booklet 


Tw : AUTOMATIC FURNACE COMPANY 
— 112 Charlton Street, New York 
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There are several good ways of 
setting job and display composi- 
tion if you do not care what it 
costs... But if you are interested 


in the cost, you will be led inevi- 


system of slugline composition. 


The facts are available on request. 
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Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue 
Chicago 
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$45,000,000 


Buys a Lot of Typesetting 


The International Trade Composition Association 
advertises that the printers of America purchased 
$45,000,000 worth of trade typesetting service 
during the year of 1928, and that this stupendous 
volume was produced in approximately 1,300 trade 
composition plants in the United States and Canada. 


« 
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The phenomenal growth of trade composition during the past 
quarter century is an indication that American printers have 
the ability to distinguish between the merits of new and old 
methods, and the intelligence to adopt a new service when it 


offers so many advantages. 
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Trade composition, born of the printers’ necessity, and built 
solidly on the foundation of satisfactory service, marches ever 
forward to new fields of accomplishment. It is one of the most 
virile of the specialized lines of endeavor in the printing 


CLE) industry—another activity which the Machine Age of the 
The Hicnest Saat) Twentieth Century has brought into being. 


WAREHOUSES 
IN ALL 


aa The better printing qualities of 
Wilke’s Type Metals are helping many a trade 
¥ compositor render satisfactory service 
to his printer-customers. 
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METALS REFINING COMPANY +, Located at Hammond, Indiana 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Printing Crafts Building, 461 Eighth Avenue 


Metals of the Highest Standard for All Typesetting and Typecasting Machines 


Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Canadian, $4.50 
a year; foreign, $5.00 a year, Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of Maarch 3, 1879. 
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Hiow Much Time Would 
You Think is Required to Make it? 





IXTY-FIVE distinct operations are required, 
on an average, for the manufacture of an or- 
dinary Intertype matrix. For a large wide tooth 
matrix, about seventy-five operations are necessary. 
The length of time required in the usual course 
of manufacturing a matrix is from one to three 
months. Of course, with special handling, inter- 
rupting regular production schedules, the work can 
be done in less time. 

In order to secure absolute accuracy, the original 
drawing of each character is made about 12 inches 
high. A metal pattern, with the character reduced 
to about 3 inches high, is made from the drawing. 
This pattern is then used in making the hardened 
steel die which stamps the character into the matrix. 

Many of the manufacturing operations are done 
on automatic machines designed especially for the 
purpose. The accuracy of some operations is meas- 
ured by ten-thousandths of an inch—a fraction of 
the thickness of a hair. There are several rigid 
inspections during the course of manufacture, start- 





ing with exacting tests of the raw brass; and final 
inspections of the finished product are made, under 
powerful magnifying glasses, before the matrices 
are sent to the stock room. 

Some idea of the magnitude of Intertype matrix 
production requirements can be gained by consid- 
ering the hundreds of sizes and faces that are avail- 
able, each size and face including several hundred 
characters. A large number, sometimes thousands, 
of each matrix character must be carried in stock 
at the factory, and in several branch offices, for 
quick service to Intertype customers throughout the 
world. 

Intertype hard-brass matrices are expensive to 
manufacture, especially the larger wide tooth mat- 
rices, but they serve Intertype customers long and 
well, and they will run in other than Intertype 
line-casting machines. 

Write for the Intertype Specimen Book . . . also 
information about Intertype’s famous forty-three 
important standardized improvements. 


’ Standardized ‘“& 


LINTERTYPE, 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION New York 1440 Broadway; Chicago 130 North Franklin St.; New Orleans 816 
Howard Ave.; San Francisco 152 Fremont St.; Los Angeles 1220 South Maple Ave.; Boston 80 Federal St.; 
London and Berlin. Distributors throughout the world. 


Set in Intertype Bodoni. Heading, Bodoni Modern 


Please Mention TuE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 





e+e provides for everything a 
workman uses to be actually 
at his finger-tips 
Unnecessary steps are elim- 
inated daily in plants using it. 
In these days of keen compe- 
tition, an installation of this 
equipment is the surest wayto 
reduce COSTS and increase 
production and profits. 


Hamilton 
Manufacturing 
Company 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Eastern Office: Rahway, New Jersey 
Pacific Coast Branch: 4440E. 49thStreet, Los Angeles 


HAMILTON GOODS ARE SOLD BY PROMINENT 
TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Kimble Motor with Push But- 
ton Control Heintz-Robertson 
& Co. Plant, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Automatic Motor Control 
for Automatic Presses 


Fag Age pe To obtain maximum results from modern au- 
ee ee ay Soeeee tomatic presses, equally modern motors and 
control equipment are essential. Kimble Vari- 
able Speed Motors with Push Button Control 
are a perfect complement to the most modern 
cylinder presses with automatic feeders. Push 
Buttons for starting, stopping, inching and 
running place complete control at the finger 

ee. Pub tips of the operator. 

i stop, inch and 

awickly. and No matter how large the press, no physical ef- 
possible effort fort is required to control it with Kimble Push 


the operator. Button Control. The operator is left free to 
give his entire attention to the job. 


Kimble Motor equipment for job presses, off- 
set presses and folders are just as efficient as 
Kimble Push Botton Control for cylinder 
presses. Your next press should be equipped 
with a Kimble Motor. 


Ask your printers’ supply salesman, 
or write us for complete information. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
634 N. Western Avenue - Chicago, Ill. 


RS 
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PATENTED 
JUNE, 1915 

APRIL, 1924 

JUNE, 1927 

OTHER PATS, 
PENDING 


eB eAsk Your Dealer 
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Two Sizes 


l a 
3 ee < - cAre also made as Lever Cutters 
sina Z_ To which Power Fixtures can be added 


r Cutters 


are decidedly profitable Cutters in every way, for they will speed up production, 
will prevent wastage of stock, will bring your cutting costs down to the very 
minimum, and will assist you in turning out the highest quality work at a profit 


The Challenge Machinery Company S24 Haven, Michigan 
The Diamond __ { 
is the popular 
Power Cutter 
in the printing 
and all allied 
industries 


On the market 
over 18 years 
and the first 
ones sold are 
still in use 


No Diamond 
Cutters have 
ever worn out 

















LOLA 


NGte-om interesting magazine “The Printers Album” 
sent free to those in the Graphic Arts who ask for it. 














ou will want 
these Collins 
ovttolios 


— and other coated stocks of 
three, four, six and eight ply thicknesses were 
once classed among those strange essentials 
that just had to be prosaic. But, like dawn 
to the subtitler of the movies, inspiration 
came to Collins and stirred printing presses 
to a new activity. 

And what innovations in the cardboard 
line! What patterned, coated, colorful dis- 
plays! What a wealth of new suggestions for 
stocks whose former drabness had confined 
them to a few bare media! 

Here, for instance, is FABRATONE 
TRANSLUCENT, the patterned folding 
three-ply with the halftone surface, obtain- 

able in white, ivory, blue or green. Here are TRITONE BLANKS, a symphony 
of delicate tones coated two sides and obtainable in four, six and eight ply 
weights. Here are LAIDTONE BLANKS, the colorful display board that accepts 
the halftone as well as any other of the LAIDTONE line. Here is LAIDTONE 
TRANSLUCENT, the laid-coated folding stock of a thousand uses, obtainable in 
the soft charm of white, ivory, light blue and light green or in a daring brilliancy 
of robin’s egg blue, orange and yellow. 

All are tomorrow’s cardboards here today—and your files are not complete 
without the specimen portfolios of each. We'll trade you the portfolios for your 
name and your address. 


Collins LAIDTONE papers are sold by 
America’s Leading Paper Merchants 


ys 
/) m=, G 


Pe “ass 


Whe. 


x A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY «< 1518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


7 4 THE NEW TREND IN PAPER < LAIDTONE PAPERS < CARDBOARDS < COVERS 
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Apply the proper G-E 
motor and the correct 
G-E controller to a spe- 
cific task, following the 
recommendations of 
G-E specialists in elec- 
tric drive, and you have 
G-E Motorized Power. 
Built in or otherwise 
connected to all types 
of industrial machines, 
G-E Motorized Power 
provides lasting assur- 
ance that you have 
purchased the best. 
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G-E push-button control 
station, indicating simplic- 
ity of press control 


Of course, real, honest-to-goodness rush jobs 
do come along, but lots of “rush” jobs might 
just as well be tagged “inefficient equipment.” 


How’s your pressroom equipment? Can you 
make runs at top safe speed after you've 
locked up and made ready? 


You can—with G-E pre-set controllers. 


The foreman sets the proper speed and the 
operator merely presses buttons for starting, 
jogging, and stopping. 

This is just one of many advantages that G-E 
Motorized Power offers the printing industry. 
Your nearest G-E office is always ready to 
furnish information. 








otorized Power 
~fitted to every need 


200-230 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


636-720 SHERMAN STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














2200 B.C. is the ap- 
proximate date when 
the Chinese began print- ORTY-TWO centuries from then till now! But most of 


—— —— — printing progress has taken place within the last eighty 
realized the possibility years. Keeping pace with the astounding developments which 
of semenion: Gap h d within the printing industry, Sam’l Bingham’s 
cating recorded thought. ave occurred within P & ustry, & 

Composition Rollers are recognized as the first aid to good 
printing by leading newspapers, magazine publishers, and job 
printers everywhere. Though you have better plates than the 
ancient Chinese had, you need good composition rollers to get 
the best out of those plates! Use our red shipping labels! 





C) am at: 


CHICAGO DETROIT CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY DES MOINES 
636-720 Sherman Street 4391 Apple Street 1432 Hamilton Avenue 706-708 Baltimore Avenue 1025 West Fifth Street 


KALAMAZOO INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
223 West Ransom Street 629 South Alabama Street 721-723 Fourth Street Cor. East and Harrison Streets 


PITTSBURGH DALLAS ATLANTA NASHVILLE ST. LOUIS 
88-90 South 13th Street 1310 Patterson Avenue 274-6 Trinity Ave., S.W. 911 Berryhill Street 514-516 Clark Avenue 


For 80 Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers 
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A Kelly Pressroom in Cleveland 


The above illustration shows the line of Style B and No. 2 Kelly 
Automatic Presses in the modern printing plant of The J. C. Hub 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. A Style B was first installed in 1918, over ten 
years ago. Successive purchases, the last in the fall of 1928, demonstrate 
the efficiency of Kelly Automatics in this plant, 
prove our claims of Kelly printing qualities, and 
indicate the general satisfaction that is experi- 
enced by progressive printers who have Kellyjized. 


The dependable Kellys are unfailing 
producers. Kelly quality never disap- 
points. Proven Kelly values are creat- 
ing new Kelly customers and retaining 
the confidence of early buyers as shown 
by our nearly 50% repeat order sales 
total. ~ The ten years experience of the 


J.C. Hub Mfg. Co. with Kelly Presses 


is epitomized in their concise statement 
that “Our Kelly Automatic Presses 
enable us to make deliveries that are 
a pleasant surprise to our customers.” 
You will be equally pleased with re- 
sults if you install one or more of these 
cost-reducing, dependable, long-service 
Kelly Automatic Presses. 








For Sale at all Selling Houses of the 
| area Type Founders Company 


SET IN LOUVAINE MEDIUM ITALIC AND LOUVAINE MEDIUM WITH MODERNIQUE HARLEQUINS 








Model “O” takes 
sheets from 4x6 
to 19x25; 65 dif- 
ferent forms can 
be folded fromthe 
full 19x25 sheet; 
it adjusts rapidly 
and high hourly 
production can 
be maintained 
indefinitely on 
any weight sheet 
from 30-lb. Thin- 
text to heavy 
cover stock. 


Low Costs assure Peak Profits 


ITH CLEVELAND 

Folders in your 
bindery you know posi- 
tively that your folding 
is being done at rock- 
bottom costs, because 
your equipment is the 
mostefficient known to 
the industry. Sales and 
profit possibilities are 
correspondingly high. 

















The 7 folding sec- 
tions of tire Mod- 
el “O” make it 
possible to make 
a wide range of 
folds, including 
such popular 
forms as 8-page 
or 16-page book- 
lets, either two, 
three, or more, up; 
big savings result 
because folding 
time and costs 
are reduced pro- 
portionally. 
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General Offices and Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CHICAGO—532 S. Clark Street 


NEW YORK—1304 Printing Crafts Building 
LOS ANGELES—East Pico and Maple St. 


BOSTON—Ch 


b of C ce Bld; 





ig. 
PHILADELPHIA—1024 Public Ledger Bldg. 










SAN FRANCISCO—514 Howard Street 
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THE NEWSPAPER 


The development of the American Newspaper follows the progressive changes in public 
opinion. Pioneer journalism, immortalized by Mark Twain, gave way to Horace Greeley’s 
more veiled, but no less personal, insinuations. Today, our press is as cosmopolitan as 
our population, and this messenger of our civilization bearing the messages of adver- 


tising, is one of the first born children of the wedding of paper and printing press. 


WESTVACO INSPIRATION EGGSHELL 
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WESTVACO SURFACE FOR EVER Y PRINTING NEED 


Cpyright 1929 West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company See reverse side for List OF DISTRIBUTORS 















(% Jhe MILL PRICE LIST Distributors 
WESTVACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 


The Chatfield & Woods Co. CHMOND,VA Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 


29 Pryor Street, N. E. 201 Governor Street 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. The Union Paper & Twine 
Co. 25 Spencer Street 














Bradley-Reese Company 
308 West Pratt Street Graham Paper Company 


1014 Spruce Street 






Graham Paper Company 
1726 Avenue B Graham Paper Company 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. cheapie 
180 Congress Street Graham Paper Company 
130 Graham Street 












The Union Paper & TwineCo. 
Larkin Terminal Building West Virginia Pulp& Paper 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Co, 30g MateSuwt 
 sliaaeaenaainl The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. 42 Hampden Street 
3rd, Plum & Pearl Streets R.P. Andrews Paper Co. 
The Union Paper & Twine Co. First & H Streets, S. E. 






116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 
Graham Paper Company 


1001-1007 Broom Street 






Carpenter Paper Co. of Iowa 
106-112 Seventh Street Viaduct 


The Union Paper & Twine 
Co. 551 East Fort Street 


Graham Paper Company 


201 Anthony Street 







Graham Paper Company 


1002-1008 Washington Avenue 
Graham Paper Company 

332-336 W. 6th Street, Traffic Way 
Graham Paper Company 

411 South Main Street 


The E.A. Bouer Company 


175-185 Hanover Street 
Graham Paper Company 

607 Washington Avenue, South 
Graham Paper Company 

222 Second Avenue, North 
The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


15 Orange Street 


Graham Paper Company 


S. Peters, Gravier & Fulton Streets 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co. 200 Fifth Avenue 


Graham Paper Co. 
15-17 E. California Avenue 


—_ 
—_ 
Carpenter Paper Company nal 
Ninth & Harney Streets 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper a 
Co. Pac Ledger Building ye ure) 


ITTSBURGI The Chatfield & Woods 


Co. of Pennsylvania WEST VIRGINIA PULP 


Second & Liberty Avenues 
PROVIDENC] The Arnold-Roberts Co. AND PAPER COMPANY 


86 Weybosset Street Se a, 























The Floor of Industrial America 


HROUGHOUT industrial America, wherever a demand exists for floors that must withstand 
the maximum of rough use and abuse, regardless of conditions, Kreolite Wood Blocks are 
recognized as the ultimate in toughness, strength, endurance, economy and service. 


An outstanding example is found in the country’s greatest printing plants where floors are called 
upon to carry machinery and materials of enormous weight; to stand the tremendous vibration 
of giant presses running at terrific speeds; to bear strains of ceaseless 

trucking and to defy even the repeated attacks of molten metal spilled 

in stereotyping and typecasting. 


Representative of the many big printing and publishing organizations 
using Kreolite Wood Block Floors are: 


Crowell Publishing Co. Chicago Tribune 

Hearst Publishing Co. New York Tribune 

Ginn & Co. Chicago Herald & Examiner 
R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. Philadzlphia Public Ledger 


Kreolite Engineers will study your = 
needs and make recommendations F iw 


without any obligation whatever AVA 
to you. Ooty 2 


Prices now as low as 24 cents per square foot, . PMc. 


installed complete 


The Jennison-Wright Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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YOUR NEXT TYPESETTING MACHINE 
Specify 
CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 
MOTOR DRIVE 


A Cline-equipped typesetting machine is literally geared 
to its highest efficiency. Uniform speed is obtained by a 
Cline-Westinghouse Motor powerful etough to carry 
over the “break away” of the mold without slowing up, 
yet using a minimum of current. 

Every detail of assembly attests the workmanship of 
specialists in electric equipment for the printing industry. 


Cline Motors and Control Equipment for: 
Newspaper Publishers Magazine Publishers 
Book Binders Electrotypers 
Job Printers Stereotype Machines 
Lithographers Composing Machines 

Paper Box and Carton Mfgrs. 


vine uch ~~©6$CLINE ELECTRIC MEG. Co. 


motor on patented MAIN OFFICE, CONWAY BUILDING, 111 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
) EASTERN OFFICE 


Cline support. WESTERN OFFICE . Wy % 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. y o MARBRIDGE BLDG. 

CLINE AS: i o SYSTEM 
. kerk SS 47 WEST 34TH ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA NEW YORK CITY 











BY YWOVBDVOWOYRYOVWOV AVI WOM /ADO WON AYU 
p 


Maximum Speed A 2 5 Stitches per Minute 


@ W 
- STON ei —— sais 3 
' Wire Stitcher No. / 


<3 








For heavy wire stitching to a full seven-eighths ZB 
inch capacity and yet excellent for medium and thin pamphlet <€ 
stitching. Four surface interchangeable cutters and reversible S 
driver are unusual features that contribute to continuous » 
operation and low maintenance cost. A double system of wire = 
straightening eliminates wire troubles and insures straight, even é 
driving and clinching. Wire, No. 28 round to 20x24 flat. 
Floor space, 23x26 inches. Write the General Selling Agent : 





© AvMenican Typc Founpers Company 


The BOSTON Sold also by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, all selling houses; in Mexico and South America by 
Wire Stitcher No. 7 National Paper and Type Company; in Canada by Sears Company Canada Limited, Toronto - Montreal - Winnipeg 


: 
( 
S 
s 
S 
« 
S 
‘ 


S 
€ 
S 
DRAG POR DI PSPOR PP q9 PR PPI PPPRPPa GOR Dea Ors 


SET IN MODERNIQUE WITH LOUVAINE MEDIUM AND ITALIC MODERNISTIC BORDER HARLEQUINS 


a 
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How’s this for 


Production? 


@@F Read this 
letter and see 
how to do it 


WRIGHT! 


The Wright 
Multiple 
Spindle Drill 
Model No. 5 














“WRIGHT”? Machines are made to 


Inerease Output — Lower Costs 
Avoid Trouble Save Time 


Write to WRIGHT for the Right Information! 


Sika The J.T. Wright Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER DRILLING, PUNCHING AND PERFORATING MACHINERY 
ALSO DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SPECIAL MACHINERY 
Agencies in Principal Cities 2733-2737 Colerain Ave. Cineinnati, Ohio 
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Free Yourself 
from “Hot Weather” 


Roller Treulien a, 


Why not equip your presses with “all year” rollers—rollers you can 
leave on your presses summer and winter—rollers which will serve from 
one season to the next without the necessity of seasonal roller changes. 


IDEAL Typographic Rollers 


Made by a patented process of vulcanized vegetable oils. 

The heat and humidity of midsummer are troubles of the past for 
users of Ideal Typographic Rollers. They are immune 
to temperature changes, and operate truly and efficiently 
in summer, fall, winter and spring on any press. Used 
as ductors and distributors on all presses, and will not 
melt, swell or shrink under any press speed. Will not 
crack from inks or pigments and are unaffected by 
cleaning fluids. 


Graphic Rollers 


Designed primarily for use in form position on presses 
equipped with Ideal Typographic Ductors and Distribu- 
tors, but can be used in all positions. 

They have but a minimum of shrinkage, and are 
guaranteed not to melt. No softening danger under any 
conditions. 

They are reliable, longer lived, rendering, in most 
cases, unusual year-around service. 

The Ideal Roller & 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany maintains a very 
complete laboratory 
and will be pleased to 
cooperate with printers 
in working out any spe- 
cial roller or printing 
problems they may have. 


























(TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PATENT QFFICE) 


Rollers 


Sole Selling Agents 


THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
General Offices : 
and Plant No. 1 
2512 W. 24th Street 
Chicago, III. 








Lithographic Roilers 


Made of vulcanized vegetable 
oils and varnishes. For all 
positions—water or ink—on 
any offsetor lithograph press, 
printing on paper or tin. 
Made with either smooth or 
grained surface, ground true. 
Need no breaking-in or 
scraping. 


Typographic Rollers 


Made by a patented process 
of vulcanized vegetable oils 
and varnishes similar tothose 
used in printing inks. All- 
season rollers ground true. 
Guaranteed not to melt, 
shrink or swell. For use as 
ductors and distributors on 
all presses and for form 
rollers with rubber type. 


Graphic Rollers 


Molded from gelatinouscom- 
position principally for use 
as form rollers. May also be 
used as ductors and dis- 
tributors. Can be used at any 
desired speed of press. Guar- 
anteed not to melt. IDEAL 
News Graphic Rollers are 
especially made for high 
speed newspaper presses. 


Process Rollers 


Designed to permit printers 
to resurface or recondition 
their own rollers. For use in 
all positions and on all 
presses. A big forward step 
in pressroom practice, par- 
ticularly for large establish- 
ments, and in shops where a 
constant supply of good 
rollers is essential. 





pei, FREE 


Plant No. 2 
22nd St. and seth Ave. 
Long Log 
New York 


— 
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) UPIN 


TRIE 


AIRY 


Send for Booklet. HEN in doubt concerning the most practical 

“FACTS & PROOF” method of getting more out of your plant, it is 
a wise idea to give some attention to your platen press 
department. Platen presses are the least expensive part of 
your equipment to operate and can be made to produce 
a greater Output as well as a larger return. 


GE A KLUGE or a B&K Automatic Feeder 
\D installed on a platen press will make this unit the most profit- 
able automatic press in your plant— investment considered. 
With a reliable feeder on an improved Chandler & Price press 
you can confidently rely upon its taking the run of the hook, 
size being the only limitation. 























You do not have to pick your press for the job, or the job for 
the press. This efficient equipment will take it all, regardless 
of whether the run is long or short, the stock light or heavy, 
the envelope flat or finished. You will be astonished at its 
versatility. The feeder contributes speed and accuracy and the 
press impressional strength and distribution. 


’L.BoKk 


FORMERLY THE MILLER 


— BRANDTJEN & KLUGE, Inc. 


Executive Office and Factory: 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 


“BRANCHES, with operating exhibits: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA 
77 White Street 733 S. Dearborn Street 412 N. 3rd Street 235 N. 12th Street 
ATLANTA DALLAS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
86 Forsyth St., S. W. 217 Browder Street 1051 First Street 881 Mission Street 


Foreign Representatives at: LONDON, MELBOURNE, TORONTO 
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Words had failed .. . 


: Beocer and Webster offered nothing adequate to describe 
_the beauty of the new tile-like linoleum. So artists, engravers and 
printers were commissioned to describe it without words. 
(Upon coated paper, in the form of leaflets, booklets, catalogs and 
magazine inserts, these craftsmen produced such gorgeous repre- 
“*““.gentations of the new product that people everywhere are now buy- 
ing it, to add a new embellishment to their homes. 
( Where words fail, try good art work, good cuts, good printing 
and coated paper. Only coated paper does justice to fine engravings. 
(There are many varieties. You will find them all in the Cantine 
sample book . . issued by a company whose mills have been devoted 
exclusively to the coating of paper for over forty years. A copy on 
request, together with nearest distributor’s name. Address Dept. 337. 


The Martin Cantine Company 
Specialists in Coated Papers since 1888 


Mills at Saugerties, New York New York Sales Office, 501 Fifth Avenue 


: COATED 
PAPERS 


CANFOLD ASHOKAN [ VELVETONE Litho C.1S. 


AND PRINTING QUALITY NO. 1 ENAMEL BOOK SEMI DULL - Easy co Print COATED ONE SIDE 
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THAT THING CALLED HABIT 
Even Feed Rollers Have One 


Habit is a thing to reckon with. Good habits can be veritable blessings, 
and should be cultivated. But bad habits are detriments to success, often 
costly and frequently dangerous. 

Just like men—and women too—Feed Rollers have habits, bad habits that are costly as 
well as annoying. They get the habit of revolving the same number of times with every im. 
pression on the press. This habit plays havoc with the printer’s ambition to produce quality work. 


Only model 
just now 
designed for 
Miehles 


$15.00 
delivered 
wherever 
you are 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


THE ORTLEB FEED ROLLER CONTROL 


THE ORTLEB FEED ROLLER CONTROL 
developed by Douglas Ortleb, co-inventor of 
The Ortleb Ink Agitator, makes Feed Rollers 
be good. 

The ratchet arrangement is placed on the 
Feed Roller Core to come in contact with an 
arm attached to the fountain block. As the 
ratchet on the Feed Roller engages the arm on 


the fountain block on the downward stroke 
it forces the pawl back on the ratchet, causing 
the Feed Roller to slow down its momentum 
and change its position with every impression. 

Let us send youan ORTLEB FEED ROLLER 
CONTROL with the Ortleb Guarantee of 
Satisfaction. After you have tried it out you will 
want one on every one of your presses. 


Break your Feed Rollers’ bad habits by equipping them with Ortleb Feed Roller Controls 


ORTLEB CORPORATION 


2513 BALDWIN STREET 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 








wn 


By the way, how many of your presses are equipped with 
ORTLEB INK AGITATORS? Over 3,400 are now in use 


AY 
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Time is Profit 


Only if there is adequate production, no 
wasted minutes. C&G Tools, for all kinds 
of sawing, mitering and cutting, save 


the minutes, increase production 
and lessen costs. 4& The C&G 
TRIMMITER is standard equip- 
ment in leading shops every- 
where. The C&G ROUTER, 
JIG-SAW and TYPE-HIGH 
MACHINE, the only 
one of its kind 
... not an at- 
tachment 





SOLD BY LEADING TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE, OR WRITE 
DIRECT TO THE MANUFACTURER FOR COMPLETE INFOR*SATION 


Cheshire & Greenfield Mig. Co. 


182-184 E. Clybourn Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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USE BETTER PAPERS * 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


























: Among papers, just as 
eA Real Personality ee en 
demands a real personality. Chieftain Bond has continually forged 
ahead demonstrating its leadership among business-getting papers 
through sheer merit. Its wide range of sixteen attractive colors 
besides white; its unusually dependable printing qualities; its uni- 
form and pleasing finish; its sturdy strength and moderate price— 
these qualities make Chieftain a leader, the choice of discriminat- 
ing buyers everywhere. Try t—for better letterheads, broadsides, 
folders, circulars, inserts. 


hieftain Bon 


ef Use envelopes to match your stationery }O 








DISTRIBUTORS 

MEDAN YT, We ¥ scsivcesccess The Potter-Tay!or Paper Corporation OMAHA, NEBR. oeeeeeeesField-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD .6.0800sccees Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. PHILADELPHIA, PA. Paceceecdweveeveaed D. L. Ward Company 
BOISE, TDAMO...cccccccccccscves ose Blake, Moffitt & Towne PHOENIX, ARIZ.. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Se. Me ectccecivecceusecens W. H. Claflin & Company PITTSBURGH, PA. eeeas Brubaker Paper Co. 
i i 1 a rere rer tert Holland Paper Co, PORTLAND, ORE Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
WG ee bei cctcveccconrecave Minneapolis Paper Company PROV Be Be ceicccicccccscses Paddock Paper Company 
CHICAGO, Fas, 6 ccccceccs Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. Patil 49 O01 Pere er errr rere: cree Colorado Paper Co. 
CRC iy Ceo nn ceccencunctasties Standard Paper Co. TEAR Geile We Cocccccveccevcedeseses Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
Co; Ag A 5s Rs): err rr Petrequin Paper Co. POI Wilvcccccacccceneaccees Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
COLUMBIA, &. Cn. ccccccccccececces Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. SACRAMENTO, CALIPF...........e0008 Blake, xn & Towne 
DALLAS, Th0>. oT eae Sete re =. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 

DENVER, COLO....... The Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. 

DES MOINES, IOWA........ Carpenter Paper Company of Iowa a 

Pea g ) Vee | Serer re The Whitaker Paper Co. SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS................ San Antonio Paper Co. 
poh ge Bt rrr John Boshart Paper Co. GAM Dameee, CALE... . cc cccccccvcvees Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
WEG. CANE occ cccccccucecescasas Blake. Moffitt & Towne SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.........-2+:. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Ss NR « cciccccccscceccas E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. SERRE Pe OE ise cc cccaecsncecedecs Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
BREDA PAPO Stic ccccesscceces Century Paper Company SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIF............ Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SRO EIN a hcevecestecsccens Martins-Currie Paper Co. SRS Ee es CAEN. oi cccccscecscecs Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
TER OPE We Ble 6 as be ckscnsccdes Kansas City Paper House SPOMANG. WAGE cs ccccecccces Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
LOG ANGELES, CALIP icc cacccccscecs Blake, Moffitt & Towne SPRINGFIELD, MO........cccceee> Springfield Paper Company 
RAV EY Bre PE as cccccecsesases Southeastern Paper Company By Oe 7 Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
AL ho errr The E. A. Bouer Co. PE Bic cbpendnccecccasusecess E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN......ccccccccccse Minneapolis Paper Co. Wy 7 NG | ers Ohio and Michigan Paper Co. 
NEW GREE Bre, UA ccecccccecccicnss E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. WASHINGTON, D.C... cesses Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
po RO ere F. W. Anderson & Company Wee rire ve tac cdccvocéuneses Kansas City Paper House 
CA a CB 6 o.cc.g6 cccccecececees Blake. Moffitt & Towne WILKES-BARRE, PA.......ccccceccees H. A. Whiteman & Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA... .ccccsee Kansas City Paper House WORG Free POM ccccsccccucsecs Charles A. Esty Paper Co. 

EXPORT—NEW YORK CITY, American Paper Exports, Inc., and Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. 
ENVELOPES 


WAUKEGAN, ILL.—National Envelope Co., Div. United States Envelope Co, 
WORCESTER, MASS.—Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Div. United States Envelope Co. 


“ Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test” 


1R COMPANY 


“Neenah, Wisconsin 





OLp CouncIL TREE BonpD GLACIER BonpD 
Success BonpD STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
CHIEFTAIN BOND Check the : Names RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH BonpD r PRESTIGE LEDGER 





Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
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Better Magazines, Molds & Liners 


FOR CONSIDERABLY LESS MONEY 


OUR CUSTOW BUILT 


WAGAZINES 


are Guaranteed for Life 


Try one or more at our risk. We guarantee 

them to work perfectly from the very begin- 

ning—besides you save $45.00 on each full- a Matewti 

size magazine. : faa 
Full Size e . e ° e ° $150.00 


Split Size (Upper or Lower) « 110.00 


Interchangeable on all Standard Linotype Machines, 
Including Models 26, 25, 19, 18, 14, 8, 5, 4 and L 


Our molds are guaranteed superior to Universal Molds . . . $ 90.00 
any you have ever purchased in the past, Recessed Molds . . . . . ~ 100.00 
regardless of price. They are hardened Head Letter Molds . . . . . 110.00 
by a special process—and each operation SolidLiners. . . ..... 1.50 
is performed by an expert. These molds RecessedLiners . . . . ~~ 2.50 
are warranted not to warp under the HeadLetterLiners . . . . . 3.50 
most severe heat. Interchangeable on all Linotype Machines 


We have a special department for repairing Linotype Magazines and Molds 


Ricn & YWIcLEAN, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
Magazines, Molds, Liners, Etc., for Linotype Machines 


i> PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Chicago St. Paul, Minn. San Francisco Philadelphia 


F. M. JOERNDT PERFECTION TYPE, INC. THOS. F. DONAHUE WM. W. CORTER 
5104 Barry Avenue 141 East 5th Street 200 Davis Street 6106 Catherine Street 


VVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvY 
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CHARLES 
ENEU 


JOHNSON 


ann COMPANY 


PRINTING INKS 


Copyright, 1929, by Charles Eneu Johnson and Company 

















PHILADELPHIA 


AND COMPANY, 


REPUSLIC BLACK 
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ITERING... 


Is Just a Part of the 
TrimOsaw’s 
Everyday 
Task @x 


The TrimOsaw is also a real 
mitering machine. Mitering 
can be done with greater 
speed and will produce finer 
miters than any other known 
method. This is due to one 
of our many patented features, 
i. e., cutting of right-hand and 
left-hand miters at one time, 
each vise having capacity of 
eight 6-point rules all faces up. 


a FEF 


ata. 


Model A-3 
TrimOsaw 


WwW 





'e 
MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY 
SINCE 188/ ‘a 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


& 1616 DOUGLAS AVENUE A 
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uestion: 
Do plants 
really want 
even humidity... 
even temperature’ | 












Here is the way to get it—accu- 
rately—at less expense than 
ever before—with less trouble / 
—with greater flexibility of 
\ installation and operation. j 







Erenaenenmenensanens meme 


N entirely new aspect is given air condition- 
ing problems by the York Air-Condition- 


ing Unit. There is no so-called “central 
system,” with distributing ducts. A York 
Unit works as independently as any machine in 
your plant, needing only water, electric and 
steam connections. It is fully automatic, giving 
scientific humidity and temperature control. 
Any number of Units may be used, in any number 
of departments. Future changes in plant layout 
offer no problem whatever. York Units are 
simply shifted to meet them or extra Units added. 
The entire question of 
correct air conditioning 
is transferred from one 
of permanent and exten- 
sive plant construction 
to one of simple machine 
installation. Every plant 
official should be familiar 
with its possibilities. For 
detailed facts, write York 
Heating & Ventilating 
Corp’n, 1553 Sansom St., 
Philadelphia. 


YORK 


Air-Conditioning Unit 
YORK HEATING & VENTILATING CORP’N 
Philadelphia 



















YORK 
a NDIT! 
TAIR-CON TIONING » 
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raftsman, 


Geared Line-up Table 










Three Proven Sizes 
38x50 45x65 50x75 


at the New Low Prices 
brin gS yOu perfect Line-up. 
All the features but the lighting 


are the same. This is omitted, 
that’s why the prices are lower 


You get the same superb accuracy, from the same geared 
straight-edges that lock in position in the same manner, 
2% inches, % inch, and flat on the sheet. No torn sheets 
—no holding up of straight-edges by hand while moving 
them across the table. The same Automatic Ink Liners 
produce the same hair-fine sharp ink lines. The same 
quick-action sheet grippers and guides insure the same 
rapid and accurate positioning. The New Craftsman 
Line-up Table is built in the same three sizes, proven 
right by experience, 38” x 50”, 45” x 65”, 50” x 75”. 
Only the price is smaller. Otherwise you get the same 
unfailingly accurate precision device. If you are still 
depending on old-fashioned, makeshift or indifferently 
accurate line-up paraphernalia, this is your opportunity 
to get the best at a figure never before obtainable. Write 
us and tell us just what kind of shop you run and we 
will tell you which of the three Craftsmen will serve 
you best, and the cost, Better write today. 


rafisman, 





Line-up Table Corporation 


Makers of World’s Leading Line-up Device for Printers 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


49 RIVER STREET 


Better Line-up 


will give you the advantage 


































Its the Groal that Counts 


A 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
The Baxter. Paper Co., Inc. 
BOSTON » MASS. 


CINCIN 
The Iehesen Paper Co. 
DES MOIN A. 
Western News aper Union 
FARGO, N. DAK. 
thy “Newsnaner Union 
FORT WA IND. 
Western glans Union 


ter Fever Company 


L THE PASSING. . . . the feverish: dribbles . . . avail noth- 
ing if the ball doesn’t go through the loop ... It’s the goal 


that counts... and so with a sheet of paper... it must 
carry through until it lands on the desk of the man who counts, 
clean, unruffled, dignified. 9 Artesian Bond has the strength, the 
stamina to last. It has color, brilliant and clear, a sheet of paper 
with a personality. It is uniform... for the spring water that is 
used in its manufacture never changes. It comes ready to use, this 
Artesian Bond, hand-sorted and loft-dried . . . no hanging or racking. 


The cArtesian distributor will gladly furnish you with samples. 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Eastern Sales Office: 501 Fifth Ave., New York 





Artesian Bond Distributors: 


MENASHA, WIS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Yankee Paper & Spe- A. . Capen’s Sons, 
cialty Company Inc. (Export) 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. oo Paper Co., Inc. 
Allman-Christiansen 
Paper Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Wilcox-Mosher Leffholm 


ompany 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Clements Paper Company 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Cauthorne Paper Company 


HOUSTON, TEX. 

L. S. Bosworth Comparty 
LIMA, OHIO 

Frederick Paper & Twine Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 

Western Newspaper Union 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

Western Newspaper Union 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Fred H. French Paper Co. 


MADISON, WIS. 
Madison Paper Company 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 
General Paper Co., 
Tribune Tower 

OMAHA, NEBR. 

Western Paper Co. 
shes igs foray PA. 
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1 £. Vernon & Co. 


E. Lat Jr. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
General Paper Company 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Western Newspaper Union 
SIOUX CITY, IA. 

Western Newspaper Union 
RANE, WASH. 

ohn Graham & Co. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

F. G. Leslie Paper Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 

Standard Paper Company 


RK, 
Andrews Paper House 
Division S. Walter, Inc. 








We advise Cex P Cutters } a 




































































Rear View of the 50! C& P Automatic Cutter. Also in 39” and 44! sizes, 


EHIND the C & P Automatic Cutter, and indeed every 
product bearing the name of Chandler & Price, stands an 
institution which has served the printing industry for 44 

years; an institution which urges its product where that product 
belongs and where its purchase will prove a paying investment; 
an institution which then guarantees its product without reserva- 
tion and is morally and financially responsible for making that 


guarantee good. 
You cannot, of course, throw out an expensive piece of 





as Real Dividend-Payin g 
Lnvestments 


Th Chandler & Price line of Cutters 
includes the C & P Automatic in 50", 44’, and 
39" sizes; the 34Y!' Craftsman Power Cutter; 
and other hand clamp, lever, and bench cutters 
down to the 19" size. For the medium-sized shop, 
the Craftsman Cutter offers all the main advan- 
tages of the C & P Automatic exclusive of the 
automatic feature. 









































machinery every time a slight improve- 





ment is announced. ‘The Sia” Cota Gidea 

On the other hand, is it posssible— 

That you are holding down your profits by harboring a cutter 
that ought to be replaced? 

That you are hiring the most skilled operators you can find 
and then handcuffing them with comparatively unproductive 
machinery? 

That you are driving towards a bigger and finer business in 
every way and imperiling your growth in one serious way by 
pampering obsolete machinery? 

That you are looking for safe investments that will net you 
6% or mote on your money, and overlooking the larger divi- 
dends that a new Chandler & Price Automatic or Craftsman 
Cutter will return to you? 


Chandler & Price will gladly discuss your requirements with 
you and tell you, entirely without obligation, whether Chandler 
& Price Cutters will pay for themselves in your plant. 


Chandler @ Price Cop 


PAPER CUTTERS @& PRESSES 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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Judged by Comparison 


(as all things are) There can be many Good, several 
Better, but (mark this) only One Best 


Three sizes: 0, 1 and 2; Made in 42 stock lengths Five sizes: 
widths: 1, 54, 4 inch Special lengths to order 31% to 321% inches 


Invariably in the equipping of modern plants, when maximum efficiency and durability 
are demanded, the locking devices are, as required, the Wickersham Quoins, Morton 
Lock-ups and Stephens Expansion Locks. These locking devices are conceded the One Best. 


Send for new illustrated circular and price list 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin Company 


Originators and Manufacturers of 33 Years’ Experience 


174 Fort Hill Square, Boston, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 





-«- trucks you need for Profitable Production! 


OR the bindery the No. 20-43 Truck is 

practically an essential. The table height 
is just right when used at the stitcher or 
folder; back and sides extend well above 
table, permitting high piling. 

Size: Height 60 inches, inside width 40 
inches, inside depth 20 inches. Distance from 
floor to lower shelf 10 inches; from lower 
shelf to top shelf 21 inches; from top shelf 
to truck top 30 inches. Casters: Heavy 5-inch 
swivel at one end, and 6-inch stationary at 
other end. . . . Finished in dark olive-green 


lacquer. . . . Load capacity — 1,500 pounds. No. 26-19 
q P i 9 = Inclined Truck 





For the medium-sized or large 
SPECIAL WORK—Weare prepared printing plant this truck fills an 
and equipped to plan and produce ever-present need. Incline prevents 
Special Work in our field. Let us smooth or glazed stock from slid- 
quote you. No obligation. ing off truck in moving. Specifi- 
cations on request. 


: Send for Catalog ‘“‘C”’—The Printer’s Buying Guide! 
ee ae ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO., Plainwell, Mich., U.S.A. 


Assembling Truck 
Chicago Office: New York City Office: 
Lothrop Angle Steel Equipment Co., 325 W. Madison St. Angle Steel Stool Sales Co.. 98 Park Place 


=2|| 


QUIPMENT susnat 
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In the entire Printing Industry no machine so completely 
answers the demands made upon it as the Monotype 
meets the varied requirements of the Composing Room. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


emu SRS IES RET STE Se RRR REESE 
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MONOTYPE 
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Standing Forms Are a 
Source of Profit 


> + ¢ 
STANDING form department, prop- 


erly managed and intelligently main- 
tained, can be made a source of more 
than average profit (usually at less cost 
to the buyer) in any printing plant, regard- 
less of its size. Outside of any considera- 
tion of profit, such a department makes 
possible an extraordinary service, which 
often offsets lower-priced competition. It 
may be the very foundation of growth 
and prosperity. 

It is a fact worth noting and thinking about 
that Monotype-equipped plants are in a 
particularly advantageous position to develop 
and maintain profitable relationships with 
buyers of printing as the result of holding jobs 
which will likely be reprinted. A majority of 
Monotype owners follow this practice. 

All minor corrections in Monotype-set 
standing forms are made quickly (and at 
a minimum of cost) by hand; additions 
and major changes are keyboarded and 
cast; if the type page has had a long press- 
run and must be reset, the keyboard rib- 
bon is saved and is re-run through the 
caster. All the leads, slugs, quads, rules, 
borders, initials, etc., always needed to 
maintain standing forms, are also made 
on the Monotype. 

Mr. A. L. Egan, President of the Egan 
Printing Company, Dallas, Texas, makes 
this very significant comment regarding 
standing forms: “In our storage system 
we have over 15,000 standing forms, in- 
cluding every class of composition from 
the simple business card to the most intri- 
cate railroad time table. Without the 
Monotype System such a thing would be 
absolutely impossible.” 

The Egan Printing Company, one of 
the largest in the Southwest, is the out- 
growth of an old second-hand foot-power 
press, five fonts of old type, no capital, 
an abundance of grit, and an ambition 
to build a printing business. Monotypes 
have been a potent factor in ‘ts growth. 


FREDERIC W. GOUDY 


As Art Director of the Monotype 

Company, Mr. Goudy applies his 

genius to the designing of exclusive 

type faces for Monotype machine- 
and hand-typesetting. 





Do You Know That 


@ Mort of the scientific period- 
icals— medical, chemical, phar- 
maceutical, metallurgical, etc.— 
published in the United States 
and Canada are printed from type 
set on Monotype typesetting ma- 
chines. 


@ The Monotype was the first 
typesetting machine to give the 
printer the ad 
ing roman and italics, or roman, 
italics and bold face in one opera- 
tion. 


@ The Monotype Matrix Library 
contains matrices of more than 
three thousand type faces and 
sizes, all available to Monotype 
users on a low monthly rental 
basis. 





ge of c v 


@ An analysis of the advertising 
publicity used in the automobile 
industry shows heavy predomi- 
nance of Monotype type faces: 
Monotype type and ornaments in 
machine and hand composition 
of automobile newspaper and 
magazine display advertising; of 
Monotype machine-set type in 
automobile catalogs, booklets, 
parts lists, circulars, and other 
direct by mail advertising. 


@ The Monotype is the only ma- 
chine which sets type in justified 
lines and also makes type and ma- 
terial for hand use. 


@ Monotypes play an important 
part in the operation of the com- 
posing room of the United States 
Government Printing Office. The 
various Governmental depart- 
ments demand machine typeset- 
ting of such a diversified nature 
and in such quantities that 129 
Monotype machines are required. 


@ The Monotype was the first 
machine to make available the use 
of 2- or 3-line letters in machine 
typesetting. 


@ Practically every type face in 
general use by printers, publishers, 
and advertising and trade typog- 
raphers is now available on the 
Monotype. 





The text matter of this 
page is set onthe Mono- 
type in Goudy Old Style 
No. 394; center column 
and headings in Goudy 
Bold Series No. 294. 











Blind Man Works at 
Stock Cutting! 


> + $+ 
E STAND in the doorway between 


the business office and the work- 
room of a New York state printing plant. 
The room is a veritable bee-hive of activ- 
ity. Several platens, a cylinder press and 
a pony are busily producing the good 
printing for which this plant is noted. 

As we watch the busy scene a man 
emerges from a door at the top of a flight 
of steep and narrow steps. A heavy load 
of paper is carried on his shoulder. Down 
the steps he comes, walking with his load 
confidently and without hesitation be- 
tween the steadily operating presses, past 
the pillars supporting the floor above, and 
deposits the paper on a table near a cut- 
ting machine. 

He adjusts the cutter and makes the 
cuts—one, two, three of them—by the 
sense of touch, for the man is blind! 

He is the plant’s regular stock cutter; 
he does his work well, and makes fewer 
mistakes than any man who had pre- 
viously held the job. 

What courage; what independence of 
spirit; what persistence in the face of 
what would be to us, who have sight, the 
direst calamity! 

Who was it said, “There are sermons 
in stones’? 


iin 
i 


In Palmerton, Pop. 8,000 


During June, 1916, George R. Elliston, 
owner of the Palmerton Press, Palmerton, 
Pa., installed a Monotype Keyboard and 
Composing Machine. Since that time a 
single standard Monotype equipment has 
enabled Mr. Elliston to set the type for 
the Palmerton Press, make all the display 
type, rules, leads, slugs and spacing ma- 
terial necessary, and has been the means 
of producing the high-grade machine and 
hand composition that is characteristic 
of the job work handled by this plant. 
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SUPERIOR METAL FURNACE 
with Electric Heat unit 


The Superior Metal Furnace can now be supplied with the highly efficient Sta-Warm Electric 

Heating Unit and Automatic Thermostat Control. 
Advantages: Uniformity of metal because of uniform heat. Wholly automatic and de- 
pendable control, eliminating time spent in regulating heat. Less radiated heat means better 
working conditions. Absence of fumes from burning gas. Minimum loss through oxidation 
of metal. Reduced fire hazard—Sta-W arm Units have been approved by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. Low operating cost. Portable and low installation cost. 

Available in two sizes with pots of 300 and 700 pounds capacity. 
In ordering, give particulars as to electrical current. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON,D.C. DALLAS SAINT LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY OMAHA SEATTLE VANCOUVER, B.C. 
| MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR PRODUCTS FOR PRINTERS SINCE 1868 | | 
2 
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akely Sens Ten Monitor Stitchers 


The Blakely Printing Co., Chicago, bought its firsts MONITOR Stitcher in 1900 
and now has ten in use. 
It’s something to think Blakely’s experience 
about when an organ- &° Keystone of the bindery” with MONITORS. 
ization like the Blakely They’ve found these 
Printing Company operates ten MONITOR machines ull we claim for them... superior in 
Stitchers in its bindery department. For youcanlay speed, e‘iciency, durability and economy of 
a bet that Blakely doesn’t choose operation. As one printer put it, 
any equipment haphazardly. He they’re the very “keystone of the 
investigates, scrutinizes, tests. Max- A SERVICE bindery department.” 
imum efficiency is vital to him. te aneied about Look into this matter of MON- 
So he takes nothing for granted. a ITOR Stitchers. Don’t take any- 
Conclusive proof is the one factor ask Latham why. Thirty-five body’s say-so, but make your own 
‘a ‘ years in building machin- P 2 : ’ ‘ 

that will sell him. ou: toe teas Sides ne investigation. We’ll give you the 

So... when Blakely buys ten given us much experience names of users to whom you can 
MONITOR Stitchers it affords ee ee ee ee refer. Mail the coupon for this in- 
strong evidence that these ma- formation. Address the LATHAM 
chines measured up to the most Ask Latham MACHINERY CO, 1153 Fulton 
exacting standards and demon- St., Chicago, or any of the follow- 
strated their ability to render superlative service. ing branches: 461 Eighth Ave., New York; The 


Thousands of printers and binders have had _ Bourse, Philadelphia; 531 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 











Tear off Latham: 
nd mail Tell us all about MONITOR 
= Stitching Machines and Address 





this give names of firms to 
Coupon whom we may refer City 
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Clean lines, clearly defined, total ab- 
sence of fussy ornament, simple with 
the utter simplicity of true artistry, such 
is FUTURA, most modern of European 
type faces in which this present ad- 
vertisement is set. Peculiarly well-fitted 
to express the modern spirit in design 


its clarity of expression offers unu- 
sual opportunity to those seeking 
to produce advertisements and lit- 
erature in keeping with the spirit 
of today. That Futura is now em- 
ployed by Draeger Freres, the fore- 
most printers of France, is we feel, 


not only a tribute to its mod- 
ernity of design, but also to its 
flexibility of application. The 
Futura Family —light, medium 
and bold, cast to the American 
point system is now carried in 
stock. Showing upon request. 


THE TYPE OF TODAY 
AND TOMORROW 


Futura light, medium and bold from 8 to 84 point are carried 
in job fonts. The light and medium from 8 to 18 point are also 
available in weight fonts and can be shipped immediately. 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC - 235-247 E. 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 








FRANK B. BERRY and WILLIAM J. MINGLE 


announce the formation of 


BERRY-MINGLE CO:INC. 


The services of this organization are for the ex- 
clusive use of the printing and allied industries. 
The experience of many years along sound en- 
gineering principles enables us to solve the prob- 
lem of production costs—a vital factor to every 
business. o o We are prepared to advise printers 
and architects in all matters relating to the con- 
struction and rearranging of printing plants, to 
create and furnish floor plans; design, manufac- 
ture and supply equipment for every printing need 
and to re-route work for economical production. 
oo A discussion of your problem involves no 


obligation. ° ° ° ° o ° 








BERRY-MINGLE CO-INC. 


FLATIRON BUILDING:-NEW YORK 


175 FLETH AVENUE AT FWVENTY-THERD STREET 
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Peerless Bindery Machinery 


COMPLETES YOUR BINDERY 


Power Punch Machine 


This is the machine that has 
found such great favor among 
the larger users of punching 
machines. Let us demonstrate 
how much more you get for 
your money in this machine 
than in any other. The all-steel 
table, the new improved ad- 
justable gauge, the absolute 
impossibility of spoilage because 
of punch heads slipping, are 
features that will appeal to you as 
will also the heavy construction 
of the machine in general. Also 
manufactured in Foot Power. 


Numbering and Paging 
Machine 


This is an all-cam-action ma- 
chine with a vertical action of 
the head, eliminating springs 
and long levers that is positive 
in its action and will 
produce 100% better 
impression with the 
same paging heads 
than if used on the old 
machines. Double ink 
rollers and easy access 
to the ink-plate are also 
new features. 








The Bindery is the finishing room of the 
Print Shop. It is the place where the printed 
job is finally completed for the customer. 
The customer judges your work on the com- 
pleted job, not just the presswork or typog- 
raphy. The cost sheet gives the cost of the 
completed job. 

A job spoiled in the bindery costs more than 
one spoiled in the pressroom. 

For these reasons high-grade efficient Bind- 
ery equipment as symbolized by Peerless 
Machinery is as necessary to the bindery as 
high-speed presses are to the pressroom. 
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Rotary Perforating Machine 


That the general trend in perforating is back to the 
slot-hole type of perforation is demonstrated in the 
increasing demand for the Universal Peerless Rotary 
Perforator. 

This change in public demand has been brought 
about through mechanical improvement in the 
machine, and the fact that it is the one machine on 
which perforating can be done successfully before 
printing on automatically fed presses. 








Send for the Nygren-Dahly Company 
complete catalog of Peerless Bindery 
Machines and prices and terms 




















NYGREN-DAHLY CoO. 


Main Office and Factory: 
218-230 North Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Power Round-Hole Perforator 


A Round-Hole Perforator is efh- 
cient only as long as it will do 
clean-cut perforating without 
mechanical trouble. 


The Peerless is built to endure. 


Hardened inlaid die-plate, with 
the utmost care used in alignment 
together with double bearings 
for the head, gives added years 
of service. When finally worn out 
a new die unit can be installed 
without shipping the machine 
to the factory. 


Foot-Power Round-Hole 
Perforator 


It is our belief that a foot-power 
perforating machine is subject 
to just as much strain and more 
abuse than a power machine. 
Whereas foot-operated ma- 
chines are usually built very light 
and frail in comparison 
with the higher priced 
power machines, we 
build ours with a view 
to having it stand up 
under the most severe 
duties that a perfora- 
ting machine is ever 


called upon to perform. 





FINE PRINTING 


from presses dependably 
controlled 








OOD register, clear imprint, and steady, profit-making volume 

turned out—these are the results expected from the press- 
room—results which are difficult to maintain without properly 
selected Motor Control on every press. 


Cutler-Hammer Motor Control brings all press operations— 
starting, inching, stopping—within easy push-button control of 
the feeder. Make-ready is speedier, safer. The press speed is pre- 
set by the pressroom foreman for the maximum safe running speed 
for the job in hand. Relieved of responsibility for the motor, the 
feeder is able to give the one job for which you hire him the 
undivided attention it deserves. He has a better chance to produce 
uniformly high quality printing—bringing dividends to you in 
customer good will. And steady production makes possible accu- 
rate Cost accounting—protects the margin of profit on close bids. 


Motors are protected . . . maintenance costs held down... 
further insurance for the yearly profits of your plant. 


Specify C-H Control—a mark of a dependable press—on all 
your new equipment. Old presses, too, A. C. or D. C. can be 
equipped with Cutler-Hammer economically. Why not write a 
letter for more complete information? 


CUTLER-HAMMER, INC. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1249 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CUTLER 


The Control Equipment 
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PRINTERS 


buy TRADE COMPOSITION for 


less than it would cost to produce 


the same work in their own plants 









































U issies GENERALLY the same kinds of 
typesetting machines and other compos- 
ing-room equipment, with rent and other 
overhead expenses approximately the same, 
and employing expert labor at higher 
wages, the trade composition plant never- 
theless can and does sell its product at 
prices uniformly less than the actual cost 
of the same work if produced in the com- 
posing rooms of their printer-customers— 
for these four fundamental reasons: 


Much Higher Rate The average percentage 
of Productive Time of productive time in 


the trade composition plant is approxi- 
mately one-third higher than the average 
in printers’ composing rooms—primarily 
the result of a more even distribution of 
work, from day to day, week in and week 
out throughout the year. 


Skilled Labor and Trade composition 
Expert Supervision plants are owned, su- 


pervised and operated by men who have 


(Compare your costs 
with Trade Plant Prices 


mastered the intricate details of machine 
and hand typesetting—operating compos- 
ing rooms is their business; they must be 
expert or they will inevitably fail in com- 
petition with other trade plants. 


The trade composition The Best of Labor- 
plant owner eagerly Saving Equipment 
seeks and installs any piece of composing 
room equipment which will save labor, 
increase production, or make his product 
better. 


In the trade composi- Operations on Non- 
tion plant no time is Distribution Basis 
wasted in distributing type and material— 
all operations are on a Non-Distribution 
basis. Casting new type and material as a 
substitute for distribution not only saves 
time and money, it also provides the trade 
plant with always-new type and material 
in unlimited quantities for immediate use 
when needed. New type and material save 
makeready time in the printer’s pressroom. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMPOSITION 
ASSOCIATION 7 173 West Madison 7 CHICAGO 
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View of the Pawtucket *' Times,” Pawtucket, R. I., Composing Room with 
19 Monomelt- Equipped Linotypes. 





By eliminating the metal furnace—and one 
melting of metal —the Monomelt saves time, 
labor, fuel trouble, and metal losses. 


By providing an efficient killout, the Monomelt 
System does away with the scattering of metal 
on the floor — reduces the labor of shoveling and 
sweeping, and furnishes adequate storage for 
the entire dead metal supply. 








HE'S LOST 
HIS VITAL 
ELEMENTS 


\ CLINICAL CHART 
i, 

















loss of Vital 
Flements 


in your type metal means trouble from line cast- 
ing machine to printing press. Some of these 
familiar troubles diagnose as hollow slugs, low 
lines, jammed ejector blades, squirts, fouled 
throat, stuck plunger, and so on down the long 
list. The Monomelt System with its perfected 
thermostatic temperature control prevents over- 
heating or under-heating of type metal and in- 
sures clean metal at a fixed level in the machine 
pot at all times. Your metal troubles cease. 


Hundreds of newspapers, large and small, type compositors, 
printers and publishers in U. S., Canada and foreign coun- 
tries have eliminated the metal furnace, speeded up produc- 


tion and stopped composing room leaks by installing the 
Monomelt System, which pays for itself in less than one year. 


Electric or Gas Monomelts for Linotype, Intertype, Linograph, Ludlow, 
Elrod and Monotype. 


The MONOMELT Co. 


1621 Polk Street Minneapolis, Minn. 


*‘Why melt metal twice to use it once?” 


Sole Agent for the British Isles: H.W. CASLON & CO., LIMITED, 82 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND 
For Holland and Belgium: JOSEPH KELLER, 63 HEERENGRACHT, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
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An outstanding factor in this “wrapper age” is this U. P. M.— 
KIDDER 36 x 48 ALL-SIZE ROTARY PRESS. Prints wrappers 
on standard or novelty papers in four colors at high speed. In a 
word, it takes the place of a special press because of its 


ADA PFABILITY 

















| 4 l Prints two, three or four colors on Glassine, Parchment, 

) ]] ) y I Cellophane or Tin Foil—takes any size web up to 48-inch 

| ME width—cuts off sheets any size from 20 to 36 inches (14-inch 
/— } variations)—takes paper from web, cuts it, prints and de- 


livers in single sheets to lowering pile delivery at 5,000 to 
6,000 sheets per hour. 


Designed by the Kidder engineers, this press meets the demand of a fast- 
growing field of printing—that of attractive wrappers for food, confec- 
tionery and other lines of merchandise. Its success is indicated by the 
concerns that have duplicated their orders two and three times after 
the first Kidder press of this design was installed. 


ADVANCE INKING 


When the ink end is racked 
back, as shown in photo, it 
is operated by a separate mo- 
tor and the ink from the va- 
rious fountains thoroughly 
distributed so that the first 
sheet through is as well 
printed as any in the run. 


SHEET REGISTER 


In their passage through this 
press, sheets are accurately 
controlled so as to insure a 
uniform position of the 
printing on the sheets and 
thus to provide dependable 
margins for sub-cutting. 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY « KIDDER PRESS COMPANY 


U.P. M8 KIDDER PRESS Co., INC. 


Headquarters and Factory at Dover, N. H. 
SALES OFFICES AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND TORONTO 
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SUPER: FORCE 


A WEW TYPOGRAPH 





Modern printers need modern numbering! 
They want the freedom from trouble, the 
speed and the modern economy represented 
by the new “‘Super-Force”’ Typograph. Here 
is a numbering machine of TODAY, with a 
background of many years. Its many im- 
provements are based on actual experience 
with printers and presses. The modern skill 
that produced this standard typograph is 
also available to printers for the creation of 
special numbering machines. Any number- 
ing problem, no matter how intricate, can 
be solved by ‘Force.’ A consultation with 
a **Force”’ engineer involves no obligation. 


Wm. A. Force & Co., Inc. - 


105 Worth Street ... . New York City 
180 North Wacker Drive . . Chicago, Ill. 
573 Mission Street . . San Francisco, Calif. 
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Y SALGOLD MACHINES...for J 
q@ PRODUCTION {¢ | | i AND PROFIT ) 


Automatic Multiple asl! = Sheet Rotary 
Color Printing Machines "Se Automatic Printing Machine 
Emboss, cut, slit, perforate and ‘ Prints with curved electrotypes or 
print various kinds of papers, \ stereotype plates. Printing size 11% 
: ‘ A : x 1414 inches. Speed, sheets, 6,000 impres- 
including tin-foil, cellophane or 4 ii, sions per hour; envelopes or bags, two on, 
transparent materials. A profit- a ¢ \ \ 12,000 per hour. Sheets are automatically 

b hi f ‘al Z| A \ delivered printed side on top or beneath. 
able machine for specialty Y) > fa The feed and delivery are completely 
printing. ’ automatic. Very reasonably priced. Ideal 

, y= machine for the job-printing shop. 


Model 3. One or two-color 
small work such as cards, la- 
bels and seals. Die-cuts and perfo- 
rates, sheet or roll fed. Printing sizes 
from minimum up to 234 x 3)4 in- 
ches. Speed, 3,000 impressions per 
hour. Completely automatic. 


spies Howard D. Salins Golding Printing Machinery 


ae 
pane ee 608 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS = HARRISON 5936 











THE NICCO AUTOMATIC 


DUSTER ~ HEATER ~ COOLER 


a ; B. L. NICHOLES & CO., Patentees 


Produces embossed and engraved effects without the use of dies or plates, 
direct from printing press at press speed. Can be fed by hand or attached to 
all standard makes of automatic fed presses... . Write for detailed particulars. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 28 W. 23rd St., New York, N.Y. 
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IDEAL 


Out of the many types of MEISEL 
presses the ‘“‘All-size Rotary Press”’ in 
eight models is IDEAL for the follow- 


ing reasons: 


1. Handles the paper from the web in sheet 
form. 

2. Once through the machine for the maxi- 
mum number of operations. 

3. Simple web line. 

4. A jobbing rotary press. 

Series 1-SSM-3 5- Speedy. 

| 6. Provides for all the ‘‘Factors of Profit.” 











MEISEL machinery is IDEAL because in the con- 
struction has been assembled the perfections of over a 
generation of printing press engineering knowledge. 


““MEISEL PRODUCTS ARE BUILT TO HELP THE PURCHASER” 


Meisel Press Mfg. Co., 944 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 





Will the Easter Season mean 
business for you-the Printer? 


Next to the Holiday Season, Easter is the greatest buying 
season of the year. Furthermore, it ushers in general Spring 
buying. Business houses which cater to the varied demands 
which the Easter and the Spring buying seasons create, are 
laying their plans right now to get their share of this business. 
And their plans include Printing. You can get your share! 


Goes Line Will Help You 


GOES Easter Letterheads, with their timely designs and beautiful colorings—likewise the color- 
ful **All-Year’’? Letterheads... GOES Art Advertising Blotters and Folders which offer almost 
unlimited advertising possibilities ... the Advertising Coupons, etc.! Bring all these ‘‘Printers’ 
Helps’? to the attention of your customers and prospects through the mail, and by personal calls, 
and you will get your share of this profitable business. 


Send Today for Sample Sets 


Equip yourselves and your salesmen. Send today for full sample sets, with suggestions as to where 
and how to sell. Put them to work. Thus will the Easter Season mean money for you. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


35 West Gist Street 33 (4253) 33 Chicago, Hlinois 
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Maximum Sheet Size 50x72 


BABCOCK 


TWO-COLOR SHEET-FED ROTARY 











One user reports an 8 months’ average of 
1,913 impressions (two-color) per hour. An- 
other, 6 months’ average, 1,844 (two-color) 
per hour. On less exacting work the press 


has operated perfectly up to 2,500 impres- 
sions (two-color) per hour. 


Users range from a small private plant to such repre- 
sentative concerns as Conde Nast Press, Greenwich, 
Conn.; W. F. Hall Printing Co., Chicago; Meredith 
Publishing Company, Des Moines; Manz Corporation, 
Chicago; MacLean Publishing Company, Toronto, 
and R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago. 


Repeat orders indicate that the press must be a prof- 
itable investment. Eleven users are operating from two 
to eight Babcock Rotaries. 


MAIL THIS for Bulletin B- 3 


To BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


— : 460 West 34th Street, New York 
The Babcock Printing Press i Soapinedmatraeu: 
~ : [_]Babcock Two-Color, Sheet-Fed Rota 
Manufacturing Company : [-_] Modern Babcock Flat-beds and i 


New York, 460 W. 34th St.; Cutcaco, 407 S. Dearborn St.; PHILADELPHIA, 4 haond Send vo local representative 

112 S. 16th St.; Boston, 31 St. James Ave. ; CINCINNATI, Thomas E. Kennedy 

& Co.; New Orveans, E. C. Palmer & Co.; ATLANTA, Southeastern Printers 

Supply Co. ; St. Lours, Kansas City, OMAHA, SEATTLE, Daas, Barnhart Bros. 

& Spindler. San Francisco, Los ANGELES, PorTLAND, American Type Founders =: Firm 
Company. Canapa, Miller & Richard. = 

= Address 


: Name 
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COST CUTTER SAWS 


THE RESULT 


of more than seven years’ 
saw-building experience 


Quick, Accurate, Safe 


The FINEST DESIGN & CONSTRUCTION 








Ball-bearing saw arbors 
Full sliding, self-centering saw tables 
A better work-holding clamp 


Patented, accurate method of setting 
and grinding trimmer knives 


COST CUTTER, ModlB (Owuick set, accurate gauges 


‘ Efficient mitering attachments 
oO composing room ; 
can be efficient with- Powerful V-Belt drive 


out a modern saw. Flexible lighting fixture 
Pressroom profits are 


dependent on the ac- Cup oiling, and many other 


curacy of the forms features of note 
sent to it. 


Is your saw modern? 


Write for circular of 


either model 


C. B. Nelson & Co. 


727 South Dearborn Street | 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS COST CUTTER, Model A 
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“Don't blame it on the weather! 


To the average buyer of printing, bad weather sounds like a 
thin excuse for a broken delivery promise. 

Bahnson Humidifiers prevent delays, spoilage, bad register, 
and other costly troubles caused by changing weather condi- 
tions. The Bahnson System is very flexible, consisting of sep- 
arate units arranged to suit the special requirements of the 
space to be served. The cost is moderate . . . probably much 
less than you imagine. And the results, in reduced costs and 
increased production, are very profitable. 

When so many printers are adopting this modern system, 
does it not seem worth while for you to investigate? Send for 
BAHNSON Humidifiers our booklet, ‘Printing With Conditions Just Right,” and let us 


provide the easiset, safest, most refer you to nearby users of the Bahnson System. 
economical method of controll- : 
ing humidity in printing plants. 


L d h — fi 

eee The BAHNSON Company 
93 Worth Street, New York 

General Offices and Factory: WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


























n. RAISED PRINTING 

_ THERM U RAP H MACHINE ~De Luxe 
Your Work Improved and 
Your Profits Increased 100% 


For every good class of 
eee printing from the simple 
business card to the elab- 
orate catalogue cover. 
Startling colorful effects 
easily obtained. Compact, simple, fool- 
proof. Master friction speed control. 
Positive mechanical drive. Equipped 
with patented BLAKE turbine oven using either gas or electric heating 
unit. 110 volt, 220 volt, A. C. or D. C. Variable heat control reduces 
operating expense to a minimum. Speed and heat to fit the occasion. > 
Bench models, standard models, width 12, 18 and 24 inches. Folded up when not in use. Saves space 





Hundreds already in use in United States and Canada. Write for FREE booklet con- 
taining samples and details. Few openings left for reliable and well-rated distributors 


BLAKE PROCESS MACHINE CO., INC., 120 High Street, Boston 


The Home of Better Raised Printing Machines 
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J” No 
Miller High-Speed Press 


NEW MODEL 


. ee 


he 


























3000 to 5000 
Per Hour 


oe HE New Model 5,000-an-Hour Miller a Sizes 
uction lL ype ° : A Maximum 
Pile Feeder High-Speed Press is the speediest auto- Sou aan 
26 Inches matic flat-bed press built. In shops where Minimum 
Capacity it has been installed the past year, it is establish- 4x7 Inches 

“ ing greater hourly production at lower average ‘ 
Independently cost per 1,000 impressions than any other Standard 
Driven press in its class. Proof of this can be obtained Practice 
One-Speed . Adjustments 
Seudintam from any New Model High-Speed owner — Vimcsiiiesec 


Delivery names of users in your locality sent on request. Pressmen 


Write for descriptive literature, samples of work, etc. 


Miller Printing Machinery Co. 


(NAME CHANGED FROM MILLER SAW-TRIMMER COMPANY ) 


PITTSBURGH, U. S.A. 


ATLANTA, 203-204 Thrower Bldg. DALLAS, 509 South Akard Street NEW YORK, 60 Beekman Street 
BOSTON. 603 Atlantic Avenue LOS ANGELES, Printing Center Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, 141 N. 12th Street 
CHICAGO, 40 South Clinton Street DETROIT, 619 Wayne Street SAN FRANCISCO, 613 Howard Street 


Miller & Richard, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver Lanston Monotype Corp., Ltd., London, England 


"ho 
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Cost-plus Creative Service Produces a Profit and Satisfies 
Customers—By Henry Cook 

How Five Effective Mailing Pieces Were Sold With an Idea 
—By Richard C. Walter 

When These Printers Offer “Service” They Mean Just What They Say 
—By Edmund E. Keough 

The Construction or Reconstruction of the Community Newspaper Plant 
—By Milton F. Baldwin 

A Rough-and-Ready Cost System That Will Guide You Safely 
—By Carl A. Jettinger 

Facts About Color in Modern Printing: V—By Faber Birren 

Do We Appreciate the Real Utilitarian Value of Printing? 
—By Henry Lewis Bullen 

In Defense of the Modern Movement—by: a True Modernist 
—By Jairus Kemp 

How Our Newspaper Gets and Retains National Advertising 
—By Arthur Downs 

An Important Treatise on the Subject of “Extra” Bookbinding: II 
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Problems in Estimating Printing Costs on Commercial Stationery 
—By Martin Heir 

Proofreaders of Tomorrow—By Edward N. Teall 

These Practical Plant Helps Will Save Your Dollars, Speed 
Your Jobs—By Donald A. Hampson 

John J. Deviny, Printer, Is Made Secretary of U. T. A 


Real Helps, Free for the Asking 


REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 


Collectanea Typographica 
Editorial 

Machine Composition 
Newspaper Work 
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Ah, March! we know thou art 
Kind-hearted, spite of ugly looks and threats, 
And, out of sight, art nursing April’s violets. 


HELEN HUNT JACKSON 


“G6 


Four-color illustration from greeting card produced 
by Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minnesota, for 
the Falulah Paper Company, New York 





